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§ I. The most remarkable incident that distinguished 
this yefit ipi England was a very uncommon instwce of 
suicide ; an act of despair so frequent among the Eng- 
lish, that in other countries it is objected to them as a 
national reproach. Though it may be generally termed 
the effect of lunacy proceeding from natural causes ope- 
rating on the human body, in some few instances it 
seems to have been the result of cool deliberation. 
Richard Smith, a bookbinder, and prisoner for debt 
within the liberties of the king's-bench, persuaded his 
wife to follow his example in making away with herself, 
after they had murdered their little infant. This wretched 
pair were, in the month of April, found hanging in their 
bed-chamber, at about a yard*s distance from each other ; 
and in a separate apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. 
They left two papers enclosed in a short letter to their 
landlord, whose kindness they implored in favour of their 
dog and cat. They even left money to pay the porter 
who should carry the enclosed papers to the person for 
whom they were addressed* In one of these the hus- 
band thanked that person for the marks of friendship he 
had received at his hands ; and complained of the ill 
offices he had undergone from a different quarter. The 
other paper, subscribed by the husband and wife, con- 
tained the reasons which induced them to act such a 
tragedy on themselves and their offspring. This letter 
was altogether surprising, for the calm resolution, the 
good humour, and the propriety with which it was writ- 
ten. They declared, that they withdrew themselves 
from 'poverty and rags ; evils that, through a train of 
unlucky accidents, w^re become inevitable. They ap- 
pealed to their neighbours for the industry with which 
tjiey had endeavoured to earn a livelihood* They jus- 



tified the murder of tbeir 6\\M, by. sayings it was lesB 
cruelty to take her with them, than to lieave her friend* 
kss in the world, exposed to ignorance and misery. 
They professed their belief and confidence! in an Ai*- 
MiGHTY Gon, the fountain of goodness and beneficence, 
tvho could not possibly take delight in the misery of his 
creatures : they, therefore, resigned up their lives to 
him without any terrible apprehensions; submitting 
themselves to those ways which, in hi» goodness, he 
should appoint after death. These unfortunate suicides 
had been always industrious and frugal, invincibly honeist, 
and remarkable for conjugal affection. 

§ II. Trustees having been appointed by charter to 
superintend a new settlement in Georgia, situated to the 
southward of Carolina in America, Mr. Oglethorpe, afs 
general, and the governor of the province, embarked a^t 
Gravesend, with a number of poor families, to plant that 
colony. The king of Spain having equipped a very 
powerful armament, the fleet sailed on the 4 th day of 
June, from the road of Alicant, under the command of 
the count de Montemar, and arrived on the coast of 
Barbary in the neighbourhood of Oran, where a cdn$i- 
derable body of troops was landed without much oppo- 
sition. Next day, however, they were attacked by at 
numerous army of Moors, over whom they obtained a 
complete victory. The bey or governor of Oran imme- 
diately retired with his garrison, and the Spaniards took 
possession of the place, from which they had been driven 
in the year 1 7O8. The strong fort of Mazalaquivir was 
likewise surrendered to the victors at the first summons; 
so that this expedition answered all the views with which 
it h^ been projected. Victor Amadaeus, the abdicated 
king of Sardinia, having, at the instigation of his wife^ 
engaged in some intrigues, in order to reascend the 
tbrbhe, his son, the reigning king, ordered his person 
16 be seized at Montcalier, and conveyed to RivoH,^ 
niide# a strong escorts His wife, the marchioness ^ 
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inconveniences, prevent numberless frauds, perjuries; 
and false entries, and add 2 or 300,000/. per annum 
to the public revenue. He entered into a long detail of 
frauds practised by the knavish dealers in those dommo- 
dities : he recited the several acts of parliament that re- 
lated to the duties on wine and tobacco : he declared he 
had no intention to promote a general excise: heeii-^ 
deavoured to obviate some objections that might be 
made to his plan, the nature of which he at length ex-, 
plained. He proposed to join the laws of excise to those 
of the customs : that the farther subsidy of three farr 
things per pound charged upon imported tobacco should 
be sttU levied at the custom-house, and payable to his 
majesty's civil list as heretofore : that then the tobacco 
should be lodged in warehouses, to be appointed for 
that purpose by the commissioners of the excise : that 
the keeper of each warehouse, appointed likewise by 
the commissioners, should have one lock and key, and 
the merchant-importer have another : and that the to- 
bacco should be thus secured until the merchant should 
find vent for it, either by exportation or home consump- 
tion : that the part designed for exportation should be 
weighed at the custom-house, discharged of the three 
farthings per pound which had been paid at its first im- 
portation, and then exported without farther trouble ; 
that the portion destined for home cpnsumption should, 
in presence of the warehouse-keeper, be delivered to the 
purchaser, upon his paying the inland duty of four-pence 
per pound weight, to the proper oflGlcer appointed to 
receive it ; by which means the merchant would be 
eased of the inconvenience of pajnng the duty upon im- 
portation, or of granting bonds and finding sureties for 
the payment, before he had found a market for the com- 
modity ; that all penalties and forfeitures, so far as they 
formerly belonged to the crown, should for the future 
be applied to the use of the public : that appeals in this, 
as well as in all other casies relating to the excise, should 
be heard and determined by two or three of the judges. 
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to be' named by his majesty ; and in the ooontry^ by the 
judge of assize upon the next circuity who should heaf 
and determine such appeals in the most summary manr 
ner, without the formality of proceedings in courts of 
law or equity. 

^ VI. Such was the substance of the famous excise 
scheme, in favour of which sir Robert Walpole moved^ 
that the duties and subsidies on tobacco shoujd, from 
and after the 24th day of June^ cease and determine; 
The debate which ensued was managed and maintained 
by all the able speakers on both sides of the question: 
Sir Robert Walpole was answered by Mr. Perry, mem- 
ber for the city of London. Sir Paul Miethuen joined in 
the opposition. Sir John Barnard, another represen- 
tative of London, distinguished himself in the same 
cause. He was supported by Mr. Pulteriey, sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and other patriots. The scheme was 
espoused by sir Philip Yorke, appointed lord-chief-justice 
of the king's bench, and ennobled in the course of the 
ensuing year. Sir Joseph Jekyll approved of the project^ 
which was likewise strenuously defended by lord Hervey, 
sir Thomas Robinson, sir William Yonge, Mr. Pelham, 
and Mr. Winnington, which last excelled all his con- 
temporaries of the ministry in talents and address. 
Those who argued against the scheme accused the mi^ 
nister of having misrepresented the frauds^ and ntade 
false calculations. With respect to the supposed hard- 
ships under which the planters were said to labour, they 
affirmed that no planter had ever dreamed of complain- 
ing, until instigated by letters and applications from Lon- 
don : that this scheme, far from relieving the planters^ 
would expose the factors to such grievous oppression^ 
that they would not be able to continue the trade, con- 
sequently the planters would be: entirely ruined ; and> 
after all, it would not prevent those frauds against which 
it was said to be provided : that from the examination 
of the comimissioners of the customs, it appeared that 
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those fnuids did not exceed AOfiOOl. per annusi> AikI 
tiiight IB a gr^it measure be abolished^ by a due exedu- 
tion of the laws in being ; consequently this scheme was 
unnecessary^ would be ineffectual in augmenting the re«- 
venue^ destructive to trade, and dangerous to the libers- 
ties of the subject, as it tended to promote a general ex- 
cise, which was in all countries considered as a grievoua 
oppression. They suggested that it would produce an 
additional swarm of excise-officers and warehouse-keep- 
ers, appointed and paid by the treasury, so as to multiply 
the dependants on the crown, and enable it still farther 
to influence the freedom of elections : that the trad^^ 
would become slaves to excisemen and wai^house-keep- 
erS| as they would be debarred all access to their com-^ 
modities, except at certain hours> when attended by thos^ 
officers : that the merchant, for every quantity of to-^ 
baoco he could sell, would be obliged to make ajoumey^ 
or send a messenger to the office for a permit, which 
Gould not be obtained without trouble, expense, and de-*- 
lay : and that should a law be enacted in consequeiM:e 
of this motion, it would in all probability be some time 
or other used as a precedent for intri3ducing excise laws 
into every branch of the revenue ; in which case the li^ 
berty of Great Britain would be no more. In the course 
of this debate, sir Robert Walpole took notice of the 
multitudes which had beset all the approaches to the 
house. He said it would be an easy task for a designing 
sec&tious person to raise a tumult and disorder among 
them : that gentlemen might give them what name they 
should tfadnk fit, and affirm they were come as humble 
suppliants ; but he knew whom the law called sturdy 
beggars : and those who brought them to that place 
could not be certain but that they liiight behave in the 
same manner. This insinuation was resented by sir 
John Barnard, who observed, that merchants of oharao^ 
ter had a right to come down to the court of requests, 
and ld>by of the bouse of commons, in order to solicit 
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their friends and acquaintanoe against any scheme ori 
project whidi they might think prejudicial to their com-c 
merce : that when he came into the house, he saw none 
but such as deserved the appellation of sturdy beggars 
as little as the honourable gentleman himself^ or zny> 
gentleman whatever.' After a warm dispute, the mo~ 
tion was carried by a majority of sixty-one voices. Se-* 
veral resolutions were founded on the proposal: and toi 
these the house agreed^ though not without another vio^' 
lent contest. The resolutions produced a bill^ againrt 
which petiticms were preferred by the lord-mayor, aldefn 
men^ and common-council of London, the cities of Co-i 
ventry and Nottingham. A motion was made thab 
comisel should be heard for the city of London ; but it 
was rejected by the majority, and the petitions were or-* 
dered to lie upon the table. Had the minister encoun-* 
tered no opposition but that which appeared within doors; 
his project would have certainly been carried into execu-r 
tbn : but the whole nation was alarmed, and clamoured 
loudly against the excise bill . The populace still crowded 
romid Westminster-hall, blocking up all the avenues to 
the hcmse of. commons. • They even insulted die per- 
sons of those members who had voted for the ministry 
on this occasion ; and sir Robert Walpole began to be 
in fear of his life. He, therefore, thought proper to drop 
the design, by moving that the second reading of ibt 
bill mfght be post poned till the 12 th day of June. Theii^ 
eomplahit being made of the insolence of the. populace^ 
who had maltreated several members, divers resolutions 
were taken against those tumultuous crowds, and theiv 
abettors ; these resolves were communicated to the lord* 
mayor of London, the sherifFof Middlesex, and the higb^ 
bailiff of Westminster. Some individuals were appre- 
hended in the court of requests, as having fomented the 
disturbanoesq but they were soon released. The mis* 
carriage of the bill was celebrated with public rejoicings 
in-. London and Westminster; and the minist^ was 
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burned in efiigy by the populace. After the miscar- 
riage of the excise scheme, the house unanimously re- 
solved to inquire into the frauds and abuses in the cus- 
toms; and a committee of twenty-one persons was 
chosen by ballot for this purpose. 

§ VIL The subsequent debates of this season were oc- 
casioned by a bill to prevent the infamous practice of 
stock-jobbing, which with great difficulty made its way 
to the house of lords, who proposed some amendments^ 
in consequence of which it was laid aside ; and succeeded 
by another bill establishing a lottery, to raise 500,000/. 
for the relief of those who had suffered by the charitable 
corporation. . After having undergone some alterations* 
it passed through both houses, and obtained the royal 
assent. The king, by a message to parliament, had signi- 
fied his intention to give the princess-royal in marriage 
to the prince of Orange, promising himself their concur- 
rence and assistance, that he might be enabled to be- 
stow such a portibn with his eldest daughter as should be 
suitable to the occasion. The commons immediately 
resolved, that out of the monies arising from the sale of 
lands in the island of St. Christopher's, his majesty should 
be empowered to apply 80,000/. as a marriage dower 
for his daughter ; and a clause for this purpose was in- 
serted in the bill, for enabling his majesty to apply 
500,000/. out of the sinking fund for the service of the 
current year. 

§ VIII. The opposition in the house of lords was 
still more animajted, though ineffectual. The debates 
chiefly turned upon the pension bill, the number of land- 
forces, and a motion made by lord Bathurst for an ac- 
count of the produce of the forfeited estates which had 
belonged to the directors of the South-sea company. 
The trustees for these estates had charged themselves 
with a great sum of money, and the lords in the opposi- 
tion thought they had a right to know how it had been 
disposed. The ministry had reasons to stifle this inquiry ; 
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and^ therefore, opposed it with all their vigour. Never- 
theless, the motion was carried, after a warm dispute, 
and the directors of the South-sea company were or- 
dered to lay the accounts before the house. From this 
it appeared that the large sums.of money arising from 
the forfeited estates had been distributed among the pro- 
prietors, by way of dividend, even before recourse was 
bad to parliament for directions in what manner that 
produce should be applied: lord Bathurst, therdbre, 
moved for a resolution of the house, that the disposal of 
this money, by way of dividend, without any order or di«» 
rection of a general court for that purpose, was a viola- 
tion of the act of parliament made for the disposal there- 
of, and a manifest injustice done to the proprietors of 
that stock. The duke of Newcastle, in order to gain 
time, moved, that as the account was confused, and al- 
most unintelligible, the present directors of the company 
might be ordered to lay before the house a farther and 
more distinct account of the manner in which the money 
had been disposed. A violent contest ensued, it the 
course of which the house divided, and of fifty-seven 
peers who voted for the delay, forty-six were such as 
enjoyed preferment in the church, commissions in the 
army, or civil employments under the government. At 
length lord Bathurst waived his motion for that time ; 
then the house ordered, that the present and former di- 
rectors of the South-sea company, together with the 
late inspectors of their accounts, should attend and be 
examined. They were accordingly interrogated, and 
gave so little satisfaction, that lord Bathurst moved for 
a committee of inquiry ; but the quiestion being put, 
was carried in the negative : yet a very strong protest 
was entered by the lords in the opposition. The next 
subject of altercation was the bill for misapplying part of 
the produce of the sinking fund. It was attacked with 
all the force of argument, wit, and declamation, by the 
earl of Stafford, lords Bathurst and Carteret, and par^^ 
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ticalaHy by the eatl of ChesterfieW, who had, by this 
time, resigned bis stafFof lord -steward of the household) 
and renounced all connexion with the ministry. Lord 
Bathnrst moved for a resolution, importing that, in the 
opinioa of the house, the sinking fund ought for the 
fetore to be applied, in time of peace and public tran* 
qoillity, to the redemption of those taxes which were 
most prgudicial to the trade, most burdensome on the 
tnann&ctureB, and most oppressive on the poor of the 
nation. This motion was overruled, and the bill adopt* 
ed by the majority. On the 1 ith day of June, the king 
gave the royal assent to the bills that were prepared, and 
elosed the session with a speech, in which he took no-* 
tice of the wicked endeavours that had been lately used 
to inflame the minds of the people, by the most unjust 
misre{»^sentations^ 

^ IX. Europe was now reinvoJved in fre^ troubles, 
by a vacancy on the throne of Poland. Augustus died 
9t Warsaw in the end of January, and the neighbourr 
ing powers were immediately in commotion. The 
elector of Saxony, son to the late king, and Stanislausp, 
whose daughter was married to the French monarch, 
declared themselves candidates for the Polish throne. 
The emperor, the czarina, and the king of Prussia, 
espoused the interests of the Saxon : the king of France 
supported the pretensions of his father-in-law. The 
foreign ministers at Warsaw forthwith began to form 
ifOtrigues among the electors : the marquis de Monti, 
ambassador from France, exerted himself so successfully, 
that he soon gained over the primate, and a majority of 
the Cath(^ic dietines, to the interests of Stanislaus ; while 
tihe imperial and Russian troops hovered on the frontiers 
of Poland. The French king no sooner understood 
that a body of the emperor's forces was encamped at 
Silesia, than he ordered the duke of Berwick to assem- 
ble an army on the Rhine, and take measures for enter- 
ing^Germany, in case the imperialists shouH march iuto 
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Poland. A French fleet set sail for Ebntfic, while 
Stanislaus travelled through Germany in disguise to Pb- 
land, and concealed himself in the house of the French 
ambassador at Warsaw. As the day of election ap- 
proached, the imperial, Russian, and Prussian ministers 
delivered in their several declarations, by way of protest 
^inst the contingent election of Stanislaus, as a persctti 
proscribed, disqualified, depending upon a foreign power, 
and connected with the Turks and other infidels* The 
Russian general Lasci entered Poland at the head of 
fifty thousand men : the diet of the election was opened 
with the usual ceremony on the 25th day of August* 
Prince Viesazowski, chief of the Saxon interest, retired 
to the other side of the Vistula, with three thousand men, 
incinding some of the nobility who adhered to that party. 
Nevertheless, the primate proceeded to the , election : 
Stanislaus was unanimously chosen king ; and appeared 
in the electorial field, where he was received with loud 
aodlamations. The opposite party soon increased to teb 
thousand men ; protested against the election, and join- 
ed the Russian army, which advanced by speedy marches ^ 
King Stanislaus finding himself unable to cope with such 
adversaries, retired with the primate and French ambas- 
sador to Dantzic, leaving the palatine of Kiow at War- 
saw. This general attacked the Saxon palace, which, 
vi^s surrendered upon terms : then the soldiers and in- 
habitants plundered the houses belonging to the grandeed 
who had declared for Augustus, as well as the hotel of 
the Russian minister. In the meantime, the Poles, who 
had joined the Muscovites, finding it impracticable to 
pass the Vistula before the expiration of the time fixed 
for the session of the diet, erected a kelo at Cracow, where 
the elector of Saxony was chosen and proclaimed, by the 
bishop of Cracow, king o£ Poland, under the name of 
Augustus III. on the 6th day of October. They afler- 
ward passed the river, and the palatine of Kiow retiring 
towards Cracow, they took possession of Warsaw, where 
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in their turn they plundered the palaces and.houtes 
belonging to the opposite party. 

§ X. During these transactions, the French ting con- 
cluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia^ by which those 
powers agreed to declare war against the emperor. 
Manifestos were published reciprocally by all the con- 
tracting powers. The duke of Berwick passed the 
Rhine in October, and undertook the siege of Fort 
Kehl, which in a few days was surrendered on capitula- 
tion : then he repassed the river, and returned to Ver- 
sailles. The king of Sardinia having declared war 
against the emperor, joined a body of French forces 
commanded by mareschal de Villars, and drove the im- 
perialists out of the Milanese. His imperial majesty 
dreading the effects of such a powerful confederacy 
against him, offered to compromise all differences with 
the crown of Spain, under the mediation of the king of 
Great Britain ; and Mr. Keen, the British minister at 
Madrid, proposed an accommodation. Philip expressed 
his acknowledgments to the king of England, declaring, 
however, that the emperor's advances were too late ; and 
that his own resolutions were already taken. Neverthe- 
less, he sent orders to the count de Montijo, his ambas- 
sador at London, to communicate to his Britannic ma- 
jesty the motives which had induced him to take these 
resolutions, in the meantime, he detached a power- 
ful armament to Italy, where they invested the imperial 
fortress of Aula, the garrison of which was obliged to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war. The republic 
of Venice declared she would take no share in the dis- 
putes of Italy: the states-general signed a neutrality 
with the French king for the Austrian Netherlands, 
without consulting the emperor or the king of Great 
Britain ; and the English councils seemed to be alto 
gether pacific. 

§ XI. In November the prince of Orange arrived at 
Greenwich, in order to espouse the princesis-royal : but 
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the marriage tvas postponed oti accouirt of hid being 
taken ill ; and he repaired, to Bath in Somersetshire^ tb 
drink the water for the recovery of his sti'ength. Hen- 
rietta^ the young dutchess of Marlborough, dying about 
this time, the title devolved to her sister's son, the earl 
(^Sunderland. Lord King resigning his office of chah«- 
cellor, it. was conferred upon Mr. Talbot, solicitor- 
^neral, together with the title of baron ; a promotion 
that refieqted honour upon those by whom it was ad- 
vi^. He possessed the spirit of a Roman senator, th^ 
elegance of an Atticus, and the integrity of a Cato. At 
ithe meeting of the parliament in January^ the king told 
them, in his speech, that though he was no way engaged 
in the war which had begun to rage via Europe, except; 
by ihe good offices he had employed among the con- 
tending powers, he could not sit regardless of the present 
events, or be unconcerned for the consequences of a war 
undertaken and supported by such a powerful alliances 
He said, he had thought proper to take time to examine 
the, facts alleged on both sides^ and to wait the result of 
the councils of those powers that were more immediately 
interested in the consequences of the rupture. He de- 
clared he would concert with his allies, more particularly 
.with the states-general of the United Provinces, such 
measures as should be thought most advisable i for theif 
common safety, and for restoring the peace of Europe. 
In the meantime, he expressed his hope that they would 
make such provision as should secure his kingdom^ 
rights, and possessions, from all dangers and insults, 
and maintain the respect due to the British nation. He 
said, that whatever part it might in the end be most rea* 
SQnable for him to act, it would in all views be nec^sary; 
when all Europe was preparing for arms^ to put his king*^ 
doms in a postute. of defence. The motion for an ad-? 
dress'of thanks produced, as usual, a debate in bpth 
houses, which,' it must be owned, appears to . have pro-^ 

VOL. III. * c 
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ceeded from a ^irtt of cavilling, mther than from any 
t reasonable came of objection. 

§ Xir. The house of commons resolved to addraa 
his majesty for a copy of the treaty of Vienna. Sir John 
Rushout moved for another, desiring that the lettees and 
instructions relating to the execution of the treaty of 
Seville should be submitted to the inspection of thecoma- 
mons; but, after a hard struggle, it tvas overruled. 
The next motion was made by Mr. Sandys, a gentle^ 
man who had for some time appeared strenuous ib the 
opposition, and wrangled with great perseverance. H» 
proposed that the house should examine the instructions 
which had been given to the British minister in Poland^ 
twie yeai^ before the death of king Augustus, that they 
might be the better able to judge of the causes which 
produced this new rupture among the powers of Euiope* 
The motion being opposed by all the court members, a 
contest ensued, in the course of which Mr. Pulteney 
compared the ministry to an empiric, and the constitur 
tion of England to his patient* This pretetider in 
physic (said he) being consulted^ telb the distempered 
parson, there were but two or three ways of treating his 
disease ; and he was afraid that none of them would 
ancoeed. A vomit might throw him into convulsions^ 
that would occasion immediate death : a purge might 
bring oh a diarrhoea, that would carry him off in a short 
time ; and he had been already bled eo muoh, and so 
ofiai, that he could bear it no longer. The uhfortunfttie 
patient, shocked at this declaration, replies, ^^ Sir, you 
have always pretended to be a regular doctor ; but now 
I find you are an arrant quack. I had an excellent con* 
stitution when I first fell into your h^ids, but you have 
<|uite destroyed it ; and now I find I have no otileir cbmoe 
for saving my life, but by calling for the help of b&bm 
liegular physician." In the debate^ the memb^s on bodi 
sides 'seeiied to wand^ from thie questibp, acid Indulge 
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tbeidfielvte with liidicfcriis personaUti<r|. Mr* JHi^ Wad* 
pole took oQ^ieti to say> th^t thf^ 0|>p<iisitiQja treated die 
miai^try as he biiiisf4f vm tmtted by $oaie of his ac*- 
cfuaintaiiGe with respect tp liis drfes$. " If I am' in plain 
olotbes (said he), then they call me a slovenly dirty fob 
low; and if by chanpej wear a laced suit, they cryj 
What, shall such an awkward fellow wear fine dothds ?" 
He conyUnued to sport in this kind of idle bufiboneiy* 
He conapared the present administration to a ship at sea. 
As long as the wind was fair, and proper for 'carrying ui 
ta pur designed port, the word was, •' Steady! steady I-' 
bujb' when the. wind began to shift and change, the 'wotxi 
wa^neoessartly altered to, ^* Thus, thus, and no nearer.^ 
The motion was Overpowered by the jn^jority ; artd this 
wm the &te of several pther proposals made by the 
nreinbers in the opposition. Sir John Barnard preaeob- 
ed a petition from the druggists, and other dealers in tea» 
(zomplainkig of the insults and oppression to whidi they 
were aubject^ by the excise laiws, aijd imploring reKe£ 
Sir John and Mr. Perry, another of the city members, 
fsrplained the grievous hardships which those traders su6«- 
tained, and moved that the petition might be referred to 
the eOpadaraition of the whole house. They were op- 
posed byMr. Winningtopj sir W. Yonge, and other 
partisans of the ministry ; and these skirmidies bn>ugfat 
on a g^eral engagement of the two parties, in whkh 
every Weapon of satire, argument, reason, and truth, 
wds wieldi^ against that odious, arbitrary, and q^pnes- 
me method of collecting the public reveaue. Never- 
theless, the motion in favour of the ^uffibrors was 
rgected. 

4 XIII. When the commons deliberated upon the 
aof^ly, Mr. ioidrews, deputy-pay master of the airmy, 
move^Hfor an addition of <^ighfaeen hundred men to die 
nuoibor of land-forces which had been continuedi since 
the preceding year. The members in the oppo&tion 
disputed this small augmentation with too mudi heat 

c 2 
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and eagerness. It must be acknowledged, they were 
by this time irritated into such personal animosity against 
the minister, that they resolved to oppose all his mea- 
sures, whether they might or might not be necessary for 
the safety and advantage of the kingdom. Nor indeed 
were they alJtogether blamable for acting on this maxim, 
if their sole aim was to remove from the confidence and 
councils of their sovereign, a man whose conduct they 
thought prejudicial to the interest and liberties of their 
country. They could not, however, prevent the aug- 
mentation proposed ; but they Resolved, if they could not 
wholly stop the career of the ministry, to throw in such 
a number of rubs as should at least retard their progress. 
The duke of Bolton and lord Cobham had been deprived 
of the regiments they commanded, because they refused 
to concur in every project of the administration. It was 
an consequence of their dismission, that lord Morpeth 
moved for a bill to prevent any commissioned officer; 
not above the rank of a colonel, from being removed, 
unless by a court-martial, or by address of either house 
of parliament. Such an attack on the prerogative might 
have succeeded in the latter part of the reign of the first 
Charles ; but at this juncture could not fail to miscarry : 
yet' it was sustained with great vigour and address; 
When the proposal was set aside by the majority, Mr. 
Sandys moved for an address to the king, desiring to 
know who advised his majesty to remove the duke of 
Bolton* and lord Cobham from their respective regiments. 
He was seconded by Mr. Pulteney and sir William 
Wyndham : but the ministry foreseeing another tedious 
dispute, called for the question, and the motion was car* 
ried in thene^tive. The next source of contention was 
a bill for securing the freedon) of parliament, by limiting 
the number of officers in the house of commons. It 
was read a first and second time: but, when a motion 
was made for its being committed, it met with a powerful 
opposition, and produced a warm debate, that issued in 
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d qtiestiotii which, like the former, pasted in the negative.' 
A clergyman having insinuated in conversation, that sir 
William Milner, baronet, mertiber for York, received a 
pension .from the ministry, the house took cognizande 
of this report : the clergyman acknowledged at the bar 
that he might have droppied such a hint from h^rsay. 
The. accused member protested, upon his honour, that 
he never did nor ever would receive place, pension, gra- 
tuity, or reward, from the court, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for voting in parliament, or upon any other account 
whatever. The accusation was voted false and scanda- 
lous, and the accuser taken into custody : but in a few 
da}rs he was discharged upon his humble petition, and 
his begging pardon of the member whom he had calum- 
niated. The duty upon salt was prolonged for eight 
years ; and a bill passed against stock-jobbing. 

§ XIV. But the subject which of all others employed 
the eloquence and abilities on both sides to the most vi- 
gorous exertion, was a motion made by Mr. Bromley, 
who proposed that a bill should be brought in for re- 
pealing the septennial act, and for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments. The arguments' for 
and against septennial parliaments have already been 
stated. The ministry now insisted upon the increase of 
Papists and Jacobites, which rendered it dangerous to 
weaken the hands of the government : they challenged 
the opposition to produce one instance in which die least 
encroachment had been made on the liberties of the 
people since the septennial act took place: and they de- 
fied the most ingenious malice to prove that his present 
majesty had ever endeavoured to extend any branch of 
the prerogative beyond its legal bounds. Sir John Hinde 
Cotton affirmed, that in many parts of England the 
Papists had already begun *to use all their influence in 
favour of those candidates who were recommended by 
the ministers as members in the ensuing parliament. 
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With respect to his majesty's conduct, he said he wouid 
not48Eds\¥er otie word : but as to the grievai?ices introdtfced 
mnce the law was enacted for septennial parlkMAmts^ he 
thought hiniself more at liberty to declare his sehtitoents. 
He asserted, that the septennial law itsdlf Was an en-^ 
croachment on the rights of the people: a law passed by 
i psirlmment that made itself sq)tenn!ah He obscured, 
that the laws of treason with regard to trials were altered 
since that period^ that in fofrfl^r times a man was tried 
by a jury of his. neighbours, within the county where the 
erimes alleged against him were said to be committed i 
but by an act x>( a septennial parliament he might bfe 
temoved and tried in any place where the crown, or 
rather the ministry, could find a jury proper for their 
|)ttij)ose$ where the prisons could not bring any wit* 
nesses in his justificatiota, without an expense which 
perhaps his circumstances would not bear. He disked, 
if the riot act was not an encroachment on the rights of 
the people ? An act by which a little dirty justice of the 
peace, the meanest and vilest- tool a minister can 'use*, 
who, pej'haps, subsists by bis being in the commidsioni 
arid may be deprived of that subsistence at the pleasur* 
of his patron, had it in his power to put twenty or thirty 
of the/best subjects in England to immediate death, 
without any trial or form but that of reading a procla*- 
ination. ^^ Was not the fatal South -sea scheme (said he) 
fcstablished by the act of a septennial parliament ? And 
can any man ask, whether that law was attended with any 
inconvenience ? To the glorious catalogue I might have 
added the late excise bill, if it had passed into a law ; 
but, thank heaven, the septennial parliament was near 
expiring before that famous measure was introduced." ' 
§ XV. Sir William Wyndham concluded an excellent 
speech, that ^ke him the unrivalled orator, the uncor- 
rupted Briton, and the unshaken patriot,, in words- to 
this efFect: ^^ Let ns suppose a man abandoned to afl 
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noticms of virtm and bQiiour, of no great family » and 
hat a mean fortune^ rased to be chief minister of state^ 
by the concurrence of many whimsical events ; afraid^ 
or unwiHing, to trust any but creatures of his own mak- 
ing ; lost to all sense of shame and reputation ; ignoranit 
of his country's trae interest ; pursuing no aim but that 
of itggri^ndiEing himself and his favourites ; in foreign 
affairs trusting none but those who, from the nature of 
their education, caniiot possibly be qualified for the ser- 
vice of their xiOKintry, or give weight and credit to their 
negotiations. Letus^u{^ose the true interest of the 
nation, by &uch means, neglected, or misunderstood, 
her honour tan;ii8hed, her importance lost, her trade in- 
sulted, her merchants plundered, and her sailors mur- 
dered : and all these circumstances overlooked, lest his 
administration should be endangered. Suppose him 
uGst possessed of immense wealth, the plunder of the 
jnatioD, with a parliament chiefly composed of members 
whose seats are purchased, and whose votes are bought 
at the expense of the public treasure. In such a par- 
liament, suppose all attempts made to inquire into his 
conduct, or to relieve the nation from the distress which 
has been entailed upon it by his administration. Suppose 
him scre^fced by a corrupt majority of his creatures, 
whom he retains in daily pay, or engages in his particular 
interest, by distributing among them those posts and 
places which ought never to be bestowed upon any but 
£br the good of the public. Let him plume himself upon 
his scandalous victory, because he has obtamed a par- 
liament like a packed jury ready to acquit him at all ad- 
ventures. Let us suppose him domineering with inso- 
lence ove^ all the men of ancient families, over all the 
men of sense, figure, or fortune in tKe nation: as he has 
no virtue of his own, ridiculing it in others, and endea- 
vouring to destroy or corrupt it in all. With such a 
mmister, and ^uch a parliament, let us suppose a case 
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which I hope will never haf^n: a prinbe upon* the 
throne, uniftfdrmed, ignorant, and unacquainted with 
the inclinations and true interest of his people, weak, 
.capricious, transported with unbounded ambition, and 
possessed with insatiable avarice. I hope such a case 
will never occur : but, as it pOsisibly may, could any 
greater curse happen to a nation than suph a prince on 
the throne, advised, and solely advised, by such a minis- 
ter, and that minister supported by such a parliament? 
The nature of mankiiid cannot be altered by human 
laws : the existence of such a prince or such a niinister 
we cannot prevent by act of parliament ; but the existence 
of such a parliament I think we may prevent; as it is 
much more likely to exist, and may do more mischief 
while the septennial law remains in force, than if it were 
repealed: therefore I am heartily for its being repealed.** 
Notwithstanding the most warm, the most nervous, the 
most pathetic remonstrances in favour of the motion, 
the question was put, and it was suppressed by mere dint 
of numbqr. 

§ XVI. The triumph of the ministry was still more 
coinplete in the success of a message delivered from the 
crown in the latter end of the session, when a great 
many members of the other party had retired to their 
respective habitations in the country. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole delivered this commission to the house, importing, 
that his majesty might be enabled to augment his forces, 
if occasion should require such an augmentation, between 
the dissolution of this parliament and the election of 
another. Such an important point, that was said to 
strike at the foundation of our libertiesj was not tamely 
yielded ; but, on the contrary, contested with uncommon 
ardour. The motion for taking the message into con- 
sideration was carried in the affirmative ; and an address 
presented to the king, signifying their compliance with 
his desire. In consequence of a subsequent message. 
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tbey prepared^ and passed a^bill, eoabling hiSiiofiajesty to 
settle an annuity of 50Q0/. for life on the.princessHroyaV 
a& a mark of his parental favour and affection. 

§ XVII. The opposition inthe house of peers kept pace 
with that in the house of commons^ and was supported 
with equal abilities, under the au3pices.of the lords Ba* 
thurst and Carteret, the earls of Chesterfield and Abing- 
don. The duke of Marlborough made a motion for a 
bill, to regulate the army, equivalent to that which had 
been rejected in the lower house: and . it met with the 
same fate after a warm dispute. Then iord Carteret 
jpoyed for an address to the king, that he .would be gra* 
doubly pleased to acquaint the house who advised his 
W9Jesty to remove the duke of Bolton and lord .viscount 
Cobbam from their respective regiments; and what 
crimes were laid to their charge. . This proposal was 
likewise rejected^ at the end of a debate in which, the 
duke of Argyle observed, that two lords had been re- 
moved, but only one soldier lost his commission. Such 
& great majority of the Scottish representatives had al- 
ways voted for the ministry since the accession of the 
late king, and so many of these enjoyed places and pre- 
ferments in the gift of the crown, that several attempts 
.were made by the lords in the opposition, to prevent^ 
ibr the future, the ministerial influence from extending 
itself to the elections of North Britain. Accordingly, 
^wo motions for this purpose were made by the earl of 
JMarchmont and the duke of Bedford ; and sustained by 
^he earls of Chesterfiekl, Winchelsea, and Stair, lords 
Willoiighby de Broke, Bathurst, and Carteret. They 
were[ opposed by the dukes of Newcastle and Argyle^ 
the earl of Cholmondeley, earl Paulet, lord Hervey, now 
called up by writ to the house of peers, and lord Talbot. 
The question being put on both, they were, of course 
.defeated ; and the earl pf Stair was deprived of his regi- 
ment of dragoons, after having performed the most sig^ 
jnal services to the royal family, and exhausted his fortune 
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m siqiportit^ the interest and <£gliky of ttie <3rowto. 
Streottoiii protests Ti^ere entered against the decision of 
the majority ccmoerning the king's meissage, demanding 
a power to angment bis forces during the recess of par- 
liam<rat; as also against a bill for enabling his majesty 
to apply the sum of l/lOOfOOOL out of the sinking iund^ 
for the services of the cun?ent 3?ear. The business of the 
session being dispatched, the king repaired to the house 
of lords on the l6th day of Aprils and having passed all 
the bills that were ready for the royal assent, took leave 
of this parliament^ with the warmest acknowledgment 
o[ their zeal^ duty^ and acffection* It was at first pro^ 
ragued^ then dissolved, and another convoked by the 
<Bme proclamation* On Ite 14 th day of March^ the 
moptials of the primce of Orange and the princess-royal 
nitere solemnized witii great magnificence ; and this 
«atdh was attended witia addresses of congratulation to 
his majesty from different parts of the kingdom. 

i§ I^VIII. The powers at war Upon the continent act^ 
ei mi&i surprising vigour. The Russian and Saxoa 
army invested the city of Dantzic^ in hopes of isecuring 
the, person of kiiig Stanislaus. The town was ^itroiig, 
tbe. garrison numerous, and animated by the examples 
of the French and Poles, made a very obstinate defence. 
For some time they were supplied by sea with recruits, 
arms, and ammunition. On the llth day of May a 
reinforcement of fifteen hundred men was landed fronti 
two French ships of war and some transports, under fort 
Wechselmunde, which was so much in want of provi- 
«ions, that they were not admitted : they therefore re- 
iembarked, and sailed back to Copenh^en. But after- 
iward a larger number was landed in the same place, and 
attacked tiie Russian intrenchments, in order to force 
their way into the city. They were repulsed in this at- 
tempt, but retired in good order. At length the Russian 
fleet arrived, under the command ©f admiral Gordon 5 
saad now the siege was carried on with great fury; Fort 
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Wechselmunde was surr^dered: the French troops 
eapkuhted^ and were embarked in the Rusiiian ships, to 
be conveyed to some port in the Baltic. Stanislatra ed**' 
Cdped in the disguise of a peasant to Marienwarder in 
the Pmssian territories. The city of Dantzic submitted 
to the dominion of Augustus III. king of Poland^ and 
iw^ obliged to defray the expense of the war to the 
Russian general count de Munich^ who had assumed 
Ae command after the siege was b^uh. The Polish 
lords at Dantlzic signed an act of submission to king 
Augustus, who, on the loth day of July, arrived at the 
convent of Oliva. There a council was Held in his 
presence. The recusant noblemen took the oath which 
he iH'oposed. Then a general amnesty was proclaimed ; 
and the king set out on his return to Dresden^ 

% XIX. On the Rhine the French arms bore down all 
resistance. The count de Belleisle besieged and took 
Traterbach. The duke of Berwick, at the head of sixty 
tfaonsand men, invested Philipsburgh, while prince 
Bugene W!as obliged to remain <m!i the defensive, in the 
strong camp at Heilbron, waiting for the troops of tfie 
empire. On the 12th day of June, the duke of Ber- 
wick, in visiting the trenches, was killed by a cannon- 
ball, and. the command devolved upon the marquis 
d'Asfeldt, who carried on the operations of the siege 
with equal vigour and capacity. Prince Eugene being 
joined by the difierent reinforcements he expected, 
marched towards the French lines ; but found them so 
strong that he would not hazard an attack ; and such 
prefcadtions taken, that with all his military talents he 
could not relieve the besieged. At length general Wat- 
genau, the governor, capitulated, after having made a 
noble defence, and obtained the most honourable con- 
ditions. Prince Eugene retired to Heidelberg \ and the 
campaign ended about the beginning of October. The 
imperial arms were not more successful in Italy. The 
irifknt Don Carlos had received so many invilatioiW 
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from. the Neapolitan nobility, that lie resolved/ to taW 
possession of that kingdoiii. He began his march in 
February, at the head of the Spanish forces ; pub- 
li$lied a manifesto, declaring he was sent by his &ther 
to relieve the kingdom of Naples from the oppression 
under which it groaned ; and entered the capital amidst 
the acclamations of the people ; while the count de Vis- 
conti, the German viceroy, finding himself unable to cope 
with the invaders, thought proper to retire, after hav- 
ing thrown succours into Gaeta and Capua. When he 
arriv^ at Nocera, he began to assemble the militia, with 
intent to form a camp at Barletta. The count de Mon^ 
temar, marched with a body of forces against this gene- 
ral, and obtained over him a complete victory at Bitonto 
in ApugUa, on the 35th of May, when the imperialists 
wer^ entirely routed, and a great number of principal 
pfEcers tfiken prisoners. Don Carlos being proclaimed, 
and acknowledged king of Naples, created the count de 
Montemar duke of Bitonto; reduced Gaeta, and all 
other parts of the kingdom which were garrisoned with 
imperial troops; and resolved to subdue the island of 
Sicily. About twenty thousand troops being destined 
for this expedition, were landed in the road of Solanto 
in August, under the command oflhe new duke of Bi* 
tonto^ who, being favoured by the natives, proceeded in 
his conquests with great rapidity. The people acknow- 
ledged Don Carlos as their sovereign, and took' arms in 
support of his government : so that the imperial troops 
were driven before them, and the Spaniards possessed 
the whole kingdom, except Messina, Syracuse, and 
Trepani, when the infant determined to visit the island 
in person. 

§ XX. While Don Carlos was thus employed in the 
conquest of Naples and Sicily, the imperialists were hard 
pressed in Lombardy by the united forces of France and 
Piedmont, commanded by the*king of Sardinia and the 
pld mareschal duke de Villars, In the month of January 
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they undertook the siege of Tortona, which they re- 
duced; white the tr6ops of the emperor began to pour 
in great numbers into the Mantuan. In the beginning 
of May, count Merci, who commanded them, passed 
the Po in the face of the allies, notwithstanding all th6 
skill of Villars, obliged him to retreat from the banks of 
that river, and took the castle of Colorno. The old 
French general being taken ill, quitted the army, and 
retired to Turin, where in a little time he died ; and the 
king of Sardinia retiring to the same place, the com- 
mand of the allied forces devolved upon the marescbal 
de Coigny. The confederates were posted at Sanguina, 
and the imperialists at Sorbola, when the count de 
Merci made a motion to San Prospero, as if he intended 
either to attack the enemy, or take possession of Parma. 
The mareschal de Coigny forthwith made a disposition 
for an engagement; and, on the 29th day of June, the 
imperial general having passed the Parma, began the at* 
ladLwith great impetuosity. He charged in person at 
the head of his troops, and was killed soon after the bat- 
tle began. Nevertheless, the prince of Wirtemberg 
assuming the command, both armies fought with great 
obstinacy, from eleven in the forenoon till four in the 
afternoon, when the imperialists retired towards Monte 
Cirugalo, leaving five thousand men dead oh th^ field of 
battle, and among these mdny officers of distinction. 
The loss of the allies was very considerable, and they 
reaped no solid fruits from their victory. 
. § XXI. The imperii forces retreated to Reggib, and 
irom thence moved to. the plains of Carpi, on the right 
of the Secchia, where they received some reinforcements: 
iixexk general count Konigsegg arriving in the camp; 
took upon himself the command of the army. His first 
ftep was to take post at Quingentolo, by which motion 
he secured Mirandola, that was threatened with a 
siege. On the I5th of February he forded the river Sec- 
chia, and surprised the quarti^rs of mareschal de Brbglio, 
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who escaped in h» «hirt with ffesJL difficulty. The 

French retired with eiidi precipitation, that they, kft all 

their ba^age behind, and above two thousand w^« 

taken prisoners. They posted themselves onderGkiaa* 

talla,, where, on the IQth day of the month, they were 

vigorously attacked by the impecialistSy and a general en-^ 

gagement ensued. Konigsegg made sevecal desperate 

elforj;s to break the French cavalry, upon which, ho\*'ever, 

h6 could make no impression^ The infantry on both 

sides fought with imcommon ardour for six hours, and the 

field was covered with carnage. At length, the imperiai 

general retreated to I^azara, after having lost above five 

thousand mien, including the prince of Wirtembergi 

the generals Valp^eze xtnd .Colminero, with many other 

pfEcers of. distinction : nor was the damage sustained by 

the French greatly inferior to that of the. Germans, arho 

repa^^d the jPo, and took post on the b^ks of the 

Oglio, The allies crossed the same river, and thexnarr 

quisde Maillibois was sent with a detachment to attack 

Mirandola ; bnt the imperialists marching, to the relief> 

of the place, compelled Jiim.to abandon the enteipria^: 

then he rejoined his army, which retired under the walla 

of Cremona, to wait for succours from Don Carlos,. So 

little respect did. the French court pay to the British nar 

tion at this Juncture, that in the month of November, 

an edict was published at. Paris, commanding; all the 

British subjects in France, who wene not. actually, in 

epfiployment, from the age of eighteen to fifty, to quit 

the kingdom in fifiteen days, or enlist in some of the 

Irish regiments, on pain of being treated, as yagaboncb, 

and sent io the galleys* This edict was escecuted: wititt 

the utniost rigour. The prisons of Paris were crpirded 

with the subjiects of Great Britein, who were surprised 

and cut off from, all communication with their frieods^ 

^nd must have perished by cold and hungei!:, had not 

they been relieved by the active charity of the Janseniite* 

The earl of Waldegrave, who then resided ^at Paris^ as 
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aAbasfladbr fronKtheJkihg of Great Britain^ mkie sndh 
vigorous remonstrances to the French ministry ilpdn 
this unheard-of outrage against a nation with which 
they had been so bi^ in alliance, that they thought 
proper to set the prisoners at liberty^ and publish an* 
Other edict, by which the meaning of the former i^as 
ejq^Imned away. 

^ XXII. While these transactions occurred on the 
omtinent, the king of Great Britain augmented* his 
land-foroes ; and warm contests were maintained through 
the whole united kingdom in electing representatives for 
the new parliament. But in all these struggles the mi- 
nisterial power predominated ; and the new members 
BppesLted with the old complexion. The two bousies as- 
sembled on the 14th day of January^ and Mr. Onslow 
was re-eleoted speaker. The leaders of both parties in 
all debates, were the self-same persons who had conduct- 
ed those of the former parliament ; and the same mea- 
sures were pursued in the same manner. The king in 
his !f)eeGh at the opening of the session gave them to 
understand, that he had conc^ted with the states-gene- 
ral of the United Provinces such measures as were 
thought most advisable for their common siifety, and for 
restoring the peace of Europe : that they had considered 
on one side the pressing applications made by the impe- 
rial court both in England and Holland, for obtaining 
suocours against the powers at war with the house of 
Austria ; and^ on the other side, the repeated profes- 
sions made by the allies of their sincere disposition to 
put an end to^e presait troubles upon honourable and 
fiolid terms: that he and the states-general bad con- 
cunml in a resolution to eiiiploy their joint and earnest 
in^taiioes to bring niters to a speedy and happy acoom- 
ffiodation; that their good ofikes were at length ac- 
cepted ; and in a short time a plan would be offered to 
the coonaideration of all parties engaged in the war, as a 
kisisfor a general n^gMiation for peace. He told them 
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he had iiSfe^ the power vested in. him ^by the last parlia- 
ment with great moderation; and concluded < a treaty 
with the crown of Denmark of great importance in thie 
IM:^esent conjuncture. He observed, that whilst many of 
the principal powjers of Europe were actually engaged in 
a war^ Great Britain must be: more or less affected with 
the consequences ; ahd as the best concerted measures 
are liable to uncertainty, the nation ought to. be prepar- 
ed against all events. He, therlefore, expressed his hope^ 
that his good subjects would not repine at the necessary 
means of procuring the blessings of peace and univer^ 
tranquillity^ or of putting him in a condition to act that 
part which it might be necessary and incumbent upoii 
him to take. The address of thanks produced a dispute 
as usuaU which ended with an acquiescence in the mo» 
tion. The house, in a grand committee on the supply ^ 
resolved, that thirty thousand seamen should be em- 
ployed for the service of the ensuing year ; and that the 
land-forces should he augmented to the number of 
twenty-^five thousand seven hundred and. forty-four ef-» 
fective men. But these resolutions were not taken 
without dispute and:division« The minister's opponents 
riot only re -produced all the reasons which had been for* 
merly advanced against a standing army, but they op-» 
posed this augmentation with extraordinary ardour, as a 
huge stride towards the establishment of arbitrary power. 
They refuted those fears of external; broils on which 
the ministry pretended to ground the necessity, of such 
an augmentation ; and they exposed the weak conduct 
of the administration, in having contributed to destroy 
the balance of power, by assisting Spain against the em^ 
peror in Italy, so as to aggrandize the house, of Bourbon k 
§ XXIII. Sir William Wyndham moved, that the 
estimate pf the navy, for the ensuing year might be re- 
ferred to a select committee. He expressed his surprise^ 
that notwithstanding the vast sums which had been 
yearly raised^ and the long contmuance of the peace^ the 
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people had not been quite delivered of any one £ax in- 
curred in the preceding war. He said, he eoiild hot 
(Comprehend how it was possible to" find pretences for 
exposing the nation to such exorbitant charges ; and he 
took notice of some unconscionable articles in the ac- 
counts of the navy debt that lay upon the table. He 
was seconded by Mr. Sandys, and supported by sir Jo- 
seph Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney : but after some debate, 
the motion was carried in the negative. When the 
hew treaty with Denmark fell under consideration ih a 
grand committee, Mr. H. Walpole moved, that the sum 
6f 56,250/. should be granted to his majesty, as a sub- 
^dy to the Dane, pursuant to the said treaty, for the 
service of the ensuing year. The demand did not meet 
with immediate compliance. All the leaders in the op- 
position exclaimed against the subsidy as unnecessary 
and unreasonable. They observed, that as the Eng- 
lish had no particular interest of their own for inducing 
them to engage iii the present war, but only the danger 
to which the balance of power might be exposed by that 
event ; and as all the powers of Europe were as much, 
if not more, interested than the English in the preser- 
vation of that balance, should it ever be really endan- 
gered, they would certainly engage in its defence, with- 
out receiving any valuable consideration from Great Bri- 
tain : but should the English be always the first to take 
the alarm upon any rupture, and offer bribes and pen- 
sions to all the princes in Europe, the whole charge of 
preserving that balance would fall upon Great Britain : 
^ery state would expect a gratification from her, for 
doing that which it would otherwise be obliged to do 
for its own preservation : even the Dutch might at last 
refuse to assist in trimming this balance, unless Britain 
should submit to make the grand pensionary of Holland 
a pensionary of England, and take a numbed of their 
forbes into English pay. The debate having had its free 
course, the question was put, and the motion approved 
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by the majority. The ministry allowed a bill to .be 
brought in fpr limiting the number of officers in the 
house of commons : but at the second reading it was 
rgected upon a division, after a learned debate, in which 
it appeared that the opposition had gained a valuable 
auxiliary in the person of lord Polwarth, son to the earl 
of Marchmont, a nobleman of elegant parts, keen pene- 
tration, and uncommon vivacity, who spoke with all the 
fluency and fervour of elocution. 

§ XXIV. The minority, in the house of lords, were 
not less vigilant and resolute in detecting and opposing 
every measure which they thought would redound to 
the prejudice of their country. But the most remark- 
able object that employed their attention during this ses- 
sion was a very extraordinary petition, subscribed by the 
dukes of Hamilton, Queensberry, and Montrose, the 
earls of Dundonald, Marchmont, and Stair, represent- 
ing that undue ittfluence had been used' for carrying on 
the election of the sixteen peers for Scotland. The 
duke of Bedford, who delivered their petition to the 
house, proposed a day for taking it into consideration ; 
and to this they agreed. It was afterward moved, that 
the consideration of it should be adjourned to a short 
day, before which the petitioners should be ordered to 
declare whether they intended to controvert the last 
election of all the sixteen peers, or the election of any^ 
and which of them. This affair was of such an unpre- 
cedented nature, that the house seeniied to be divided in 
opinion about the manner in which they ought to pro- 
ceed. The partisans of the ministry would have wil- 
lingly stifled the inquiry in the beginning; but the pe- 
titioners were so strenuously supported in their claim to 
some notice, by the earls of Chesterfield, Abingdon, and 
Strafibrd, the lords Bathurst and Carteret, that they 
could not dismiss it at once with any regard to decorum. 
The order of the house, according to the motion ex- 
plained above, being communicated by the lord-chancel- 
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for to the petitioners^ they waited on him with a decla- 
ration, importing, that they did not intend to controvert 
the election or return of the sixteen peers for Scotland ; 
but they thought it their duty to lay before their lord- 
ships the evidence of such facts and undue methods as 
appeared to them to be. dangerous to the constitution; 
and might in future elections equally affect the right of 
the present sixteen peers, as that of the other peers of 
Scotland, if not prevented by a proper remedy. This 
declaration being repeated to the house, the duke of 
Devonshire made a motibn, that the petitioners might be 
ordered to lay before the house in writing, instances of 
those undue methods and illegal practices upon which 
they intended to proceed, and the names of the persona 
they suspected to be guilty. He was warmly opposed 
by the country party ; and a long debate ensued, after 
which the question was carried in favour of the motion, 
and the order signified to the petitioners. Next day 
theii: answer was read to the house to this effect : that 
as they had no intention to state themselves accusers, 
they could not take upon them to name particular per* 
sons who might have been concerned in those illegal 
practices ; but who they were would undoubtedly appear 
to their lordships upon their taking the proper exami- 
nations : nevertheless, they did humbly acquaint their 
lordships, that the petition was laid before them upon in- 
formation that the list of the sixteen peers for Scotland 
had been framed previous to the election, by persons in 
high trust under the crown : that this list was shewn to 
peers, as a list approved by the crown ; and was called 
the king's list, from which there was tp, be no variation, 
unless to make way for one or two particular pe^s, on 
condition they should conform to measures : that peers 
wane solidted to .vote for this list. Without the liberty of 
making any alteration:* that endeavours were used to 
engage peers to vote for this list by promise of pensions, 
and offices civil and military to themselves and refetiom^, 
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as well as by offers of money : that sums were giveri fdr 
this purpose : that pensions, offices, and releases of debts 
qiying to the crown, were actually granted to peers who 
concurred in voting for this list, and to their relations : 
that on the day of election a battalion of his majesty's 
troops were drawn up in the Abbey-court of Edinburgh, 
contrary to custom^ and without any apparent cause but 
that of overawing the electors. This answer gave rise 
to another violent dispute ; but the majority voted it un- 
satisfactory, and the petition was rqected, though the 
resolution was clogged with a vigorous protest. 

§ XXV, Notwithstanding this discouragement^ the 
^arl of Abingdon moved, that although the petition was 
dismissed, aft inquiry might be set on foot touching an 
affair pf such consequence to the liberties of the kingdom. 
The earl of Hay declaring his belief that no such illegal 
inethods had been practised, the other produced a 
pamphlet, entitled, The Protests of a great Number of 
noble JLiords, entered by them at the last Election of Peers 
for Scotland. Exceptions being taken to a pamphlet, as 
an object unworthy of their notice, lord Bathurst ex- 
hibited an authentic copy of those protests, extracted 
from the journal of that election, signed by the two 
principal clerks, and witnessed by two gentlemen then 
attending in the lobby. These were accordingly read; 
and. plainly demonstrated the truth of the allegations 
contained in thie petition. Nothing could be more scan- 
dalou8> arroganti, and. shamefully flagrant, tJianthe con- 
duct and deportment of those who acted the part of un- 
derstrappers to the ministry on this occasion. But all 
thjs demonstration, adorned and enforced by the charms 
and energy of eloquence, was like preaching in a desert. 
A motion was made for adjourning, and carried in the 
affiii'mative : a protest was entered, and^the whole affair 
cpn^igned to oblivion. Divers other motions were made 
successively by the lords in the opposition, andrejected 
by the' invincible power of a majority. The uninter* 
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rupted success of the ministry did not, however, prevent 
them from renewing the struggle as often as an opportu^ 
oity offered. They disputed the continuation of the salt* 
tax, and the bill for enabling the king to apply the sum 
of one million out of the sinking fund for the service of 
the current year, though success did not attend their en* 
deavQurs. They supported with all their might a bill 
sent up irom the commons^ explaining and amending an 
apt of the Scottish parliament, for preventing Wrongous 
imprisonment, and against undue delays in trials. This 
was all the natives of Scotland had in lieu of the habeas 
cdi|)us act ; though it did not screen them from oppfes-j 
sion. Yet the earl of Hay undertook to prove they were 
on a footing with their neighbours of England in this 
respect ; and the bill was thrown out on a division. 
The session was closed on the 15 th of May, when the 
king, in his speech to both houses, declared, that the 
plan of pacification concerted between him and the 
states-general had not produced the desired effect. He 
thanked the commons for the supplies they had granted 
with Siuch cheerfulness and dispatch. He signified his 
intentioa to visit his German dominions ; and told them 
he should constitute the queen regent of the realm in 
his absence.' Immediately after the prorogation, his 
majesty embarked for Holland, in his way to Hanover. 

§ XXVL By this time the good understanding between 
the courts of Madrid and Lisbon was destroyed by a re- 
markable incident. The Portuguese ambassador at Ma- 
drid having allowed his servants to rescue a criminal 
from the officers of justice, all the servants concerned in 
that rescue were dragged from his house to prison, by 
the Spanish king's order, with circumstances of rigour 
axl disgrace. His Portuguese majesty being informed of 
thi^ outrage, ordered reprisals to be made upon the ser- 
vants of the Spanish ambassador in Lisbon. The two mi- 
nisters withdrew abruptly to their respective courts. The 
two monarchs expressed their mutual resentment. The 
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king of Spain assembled a body of troops on the frontiers 
of Portugal ; and his Portuguese majesty had recourse 
to the assistance of king George. Don Marcos Antonio 
d'AIzeveda was dispatched to London, with the character 
of envoy-extraordinary ; and succeeded in his commis* 
sion according to his wish. In a little time after the 
king's depart\ire from England, sir John Norris sailed 
from Spithead with a powerful squadron, in order to 
protect the Portuguese against the Spaniards ; and oif 
the 9th day of June arrived at Lisbon, where he was 
welcomed as a deliverer. Mr. Keene, the British envoy 
at the court of Spain, had communicated to his Catholic 
majesty the resolution of his master to send a powerful 
squadron to Lisbon, with orders to guard that coast 
from insults, and secure the Brazil fleet, in which the 
merchants of Great Britain were deeply interested. Don 
Joseph Patinho, minister of his Catholic majesty, deli- 
vered a memorial to Mr. Keene, representing that such 
an expedition would affect the commerce of Spain, by 
intimidating foreign merchants from embarking their 
merchandise in the flota. But, in all probability, it pre- 
vented a rupture between the two crowns, and disposed 
the king of Spain to listen to terms of accommodation. 

§ XXVIL The powers in alliance against the house 
of Austria having rejected the plan of pacification con- 
certed by the king of Great Britain and the states-gene- 
ral, Mr. Walpole, ambassador at the Hague, presented a 
memorial to their high mightinesses, desiring they would, 
without loss of time, put themselves in a posture of de- 
fence, by an augmentation of tbeir forces at sea and 
land : that they might take such vigorous steps, in con- 
cert with Great Britain, as the future conjuncture of 
affairs might require. But before they would subject 
themselves to such expense, they resolved to make far- 
ther trial of their influence with the powers in alliance 
against the emperor ; and conferences were renewed 
with the ministers of those allies. The affairs of Poland* 
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became more and more unfavourable to the interest of 
Stanislaus ; for though a great number of the Polish 
nobility engaged in a confederacy to support his claim, 
and made repeated efforts in his behalf, the palatine of 
Kiow submitted to Augustus ; and even his brpther the 
primate, after having sustained a long imprisonment, and 
many extraordinary hardships, was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that prince his sovereign. In Italy, the arms of the 
allies still continued to prosper. Don Carlos landed in 
Sicily, and reduced the whole island, almost without 
opposition ; while the imperialists were forced to aban* 
don all the territories they possessed in Italy, except the 
Mantuan. The emperor being equally unable to cope 
with the French armies on the Rhine, implored succours 
t)f the czarina, who sent thirty thousand men to his as- 
sistance. This vigorous interposition, and the success 
of Augustus in Poland, disposed the court of Versailles to 
a pacification. A secret negotiation was begun between 
Prance and the house of Austria ; and the preliminaries 
were signed without the concurrence or knowledge of 
Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. In these, ar- 
ticles it was stipulated, that France should restore all the 
conquests she had made in Germany : that the reversion 
of the dukedom of Tuscany should be vested in the duke 
of Lorraine : that Lorraine should be allotted to king 
Stanislaus; and after his death be united to the crown of 
France: that the emperor should possess the Milanese, 
the Mantuan, and Parma ; that the king of Sardinia 
should enjoy Vigevano and Novara : that Don Carlos 
should be acknowledged king of Naples and Sicily, and 
retain the island of Elba, with all the Spanish territories 
on the coast of Tuscany ; and that France should gua- 
rantee the pragmatic sanction. 

§ XXVIII. The king of Great Britain returned from 
Hanover to England in the month of November ; and 
on the 15th day of January opened the session of parlia- 
ment. On this occasion he congratulated them on the 
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JHear prospect of a general peace ia Europe^ in conse- 
quence ofthe preliminary articles in which the emperor 
and the king of France had agreed ; and of which he 
had expressed his approbation, as they did not differ in 
Siny essential point from the plan of pacification which 
he and the states-general had offered to the belligerent 
powers. He told them, that he had already ordered a 
considerable reduction to be made in his forces both by 
sea and land ; but at the same time observed, it would 
be necessary to continue some extraordinary expense, 
until a more perfect reconciliation should be establishe4 
;^mong the several powers of Europe. An address of 
thanks was unanimously voted, presented, and graciously 
received. After the house had received several petitions 
from different counties and gentlemen, complaining of 
undue influence in elections for members of parliament^ 
it proceeded to consider of the supply, and sir Charles 
Wager moving that fifteen thousand seamen should be 
employed for the, service of the ensuing year, the proposal 
was approved without opposition. But this was not the 
case with a motion made by Mr. Pulteney, " That the 
ordinary estimate of the navy should be referred to a 
select committee." The ministry discouraged all such 
prying measures : a debate was produced, the house di-; 
vided, and the motion was rejected. Such was the fate 
of a motion for raising the supplies within the year, 
made by Mr. Sandys, and supported by sir John Bar- 
pard, Mr. Willi mot, and other patriots, who demon* 
£trated, that this was a speeHy and practicable expedient 
for discharging the national debt, lowering the interest 
of money, reducing the price of labour, and encouraging 
a spirit of commerce. 

§ XXIX. The bill forlimiting the number of officers iit 
the house of commons wjis again revived. The king was 
empowered to borrow 600,000/. chargeable on the sink*, 
ing fund, for the service of the ensuing year, though this 
power was not easily granted ; and the house resolved t<> 
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fay a duty of twenty ^hillings per gallon on all spirituous 
liquors^ after it had appeared to the committee appointed 
for that purppse, that those spirits were pernicious to the 
health and morals of the people. To this resolution 
was added another^ which amounted to a total prohibi- 
tion, namely, that 50/, should be yearly paid to his ma- 
jesty for a licence to be annually taken out by every per-« 
son who should vend, barter, or utter any such spirituous 
liquors. Mr. Walter Plumer, In a well-concerted speech, 
moved for the repeal of some clauses in the test act : 
these he represented as a species of persecution, in which 
Protestant dissenters were confounded with the Romau 
Catholics and enemies to the establishment. He was. 
sustained by lord Polwarth and Mr. Heathcote ; but sir 
Robert Walpole was joined by Mr. Shippen against the. 
motion, as dangerous to the established church; and 
the question being put, it was carried in the negative. 
When §ir Joseph Jekyll presented to the house, accord- 
ing to order, a bill founded on the resolutions they had 
taken against spirituous liquors, sir Robert Walpole ac- 
quainted them, by his majesty's command, that as the 
alterations proposed to be made by that bill in the duties. , 
charged upon all spirituous liquors might, in a great de-. 
gree, affect some part of the civil list revenue^, his majesty, 
for the sake of remedying so great an evil as was intended^ 
by that bill to be prevented, did consent to accept any 
other revenue of equal value, to be settled and appro-, 
priated in lieu of his interest in the said duties. The 
bill was read a second time, and consigned to a com- 
mittee of the whole house; but that for limiting the 
number of oflicers in the house of commons was thrown 
out at the second reading. Petitions against the bill 
touching the retail of spirituous liquors, were presented 
by the traders. to the Briti§h sugar colonies, by the mer-. 
chants of Bi-istol and Liverpool, representing the hard- 
ships to which they would be exposed by a law which, 
amounted to a prohibition of rum and spirits distilled 
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from molasses. In consequence of these remonstrances, 
a mitigating clause was inserted, in favour of the com- 
position known. by the name of punch, and distillers 
were permitted to exercise any other employment. The 
«ttm of 70,000/. was voted for making good the defi- 
ciencies that might happen in the civil list by this bill, 
which at length passed through the house, though not 
without reiterated disputes and warm altercation. Violent 
opposition was likewise made to a bill for the relief of 
the people called Quakers, who offered a petition, repre- 
senting, that though from motives of conscience they 
refused the payment of tithes, church-rates, oblations, 
and ecclesiastical dues, they were exposed to grievous 
sufferings by prosecution in the exchequer, ecclesiastical, 
and other courts, to the imprisonment of their persons, 
and the ruin of them and their families. A bill being 
prepared for their relief, was read and printed : then 
petitions were [)referred against it by the clergy of Mid- 
dlesex, and of many other parts of the kingdom. Counsel 
was heard in behalf of those petitioners, and several al- 
terations proposed in the bill, which ufter long and re- 
peated debates surmounted all opposition, and was sent 
up to the lords. 

§ XXX. In. the month of February the king had 
sent two members of the privy-council to the prince of 
Wales, with a message, proposing a marriage between 
his royal highness and the princess of Saxegotha. The 
proposal being agreeable to the prince, the marriage was 
celebrated on the 27 th day of April. Upon this occasion 
Mr. Pulteney moved for an address of congratulation to 
his majesty, and was supported by Mr. George Lyttleton 
and Mr. William Pitt, who seized this opportunity of 
. pronouncing elegant panegyrics pn the prince of Wales 
and his amiable consort. These two young members 
soon distinguished themselves in the house by their elo- 
quence and superior talents. The attention of the house 
was afterward converted to a bill ibr the preventing of 
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smuggling ; and another for explaining the act for the 
more efiectual preventing bribery and corruption in the 
election of members to serve in parliament. Both made . 
their way through the lower house, and were sent up to 
the lords for their concurrence. The number of land* 
forces voted for the service of the current year was re- 
duced to seventeen thousand seven hundred and four 
effective men. The supplies were raised by the malt-tax^ 
&nd land-tax at two shillings in the pound, additional 
duties on mum, cider, and perry, stamped vellum, parch- 
ment^ and paper; and by an act empowering his majesty 
to borrow 600,000/. of the sinking, fund. In this ses- 
sion the parliament repealed the old statutes of England 
and Scotland against conjuration, witchcraft^ and dealing 
with evil spirits, The commons likewise prepared a bill 
to restrain the disposition of lands in mortmain, whereby 
they became unalienable. Against this measure petitions 
were presented by the two universities, the colleges of 
Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, and divers hospitals 
that subsisted by charitable donations. In favour of the 
universities and colleges, a particular exempting clause 
was inserted. Several other amendments were made 
in the bill, which passed through both houses, aaid ob- 
tained the royal assent. Among the acts passed in this 
session, was one for naturalizing her royal highness the 
princess of Wales ; and another for building a bridge 
across the Thames^ from New Palace-yard, in the city 
of Westminster, to the opposite shore in the county of 
Surrey. The points chiefly debated in the house of lords 
,were the address of thanks for his majesty's speech, the 
mortmain bill, the Quakers' bill, which was thrown out, 
and that for the prevention of smuggling, which did not 
pass without division and protest. On the !20th day of 
May the king closed the sessioawdth a speech, in which 
he told both houses, that a farther convention, touching 
the execution of the preliminaries, had been made and 
- communicated to him by the emperor and most Christian 
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king: and that aegotiations were carrying on by the 
severial powers engaged in the late war, in order to settle 
a gaaeral pacification. He expre^ed great concern at 
seeing such $eeds of dissatisfaction sown among hts peo- 
ple: he protested it was his desire^ and should be his 
care, to preserve, the present constitution in church and^ 
state, as by law established : he recommended harmon^ 
and mutual affection among all Protestants of the nation^ 
as the great security of that happy establishment : and 
signified his intention to visit his German dominionsl 
Accordingly, the parliament was no sooner prorogued; 
than he set out for Hanover, after having appointed th6 
queen regent in his absence. 

§ XXXI. Sucha degree of licentiousness prevailed 
ov^r the^whole nation, that the kingdom was filled with 
tumult and riots, which might have beeti prevented by 
proper regulations of the civil government in the due exe- 
cution of the laws. The most remarkable of these dis- 
turbances happened at Edinburgh, on the 7th day of 
September. John Porteous, who commanded the guard 
j>aid by that city, a man of brutal disposition and aban- 
doned morals, had, at the execution of a smuggler, beeii 
prpvpked by some insults from the populace to order his 
ijien, without using the prevbus formalities of the law, 
to fire with shot among the crowd ; by which precipitate 
order several innocent persons lost their lives. PorteoiK 
was tried for murder, convicted, and received sentence of 
death, but the queen, as guardian of the realm thought 
proper to indulge him with a reprieve. The common 
people of Edinburgh resented this lenity shewn to a 
crijoninal, who was the object of their detestation. They 
remembered that pardons had been granted to divers 
military delinquents in that country, who had been con- 
demned by legal trial. They seemed to think those 
were encouragements to oppression : they were fired 
by, a national jealousy : they were stimulated by the rela- 
tions and friends of those who had been murdered : and 
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they resolved to wreak their vengeance on the author of 
that tragedy, by depriving him of life oh the very day 
which the judges had fixed for his execution. Thus de- 
termined^ they assembled in different bodies, about ten 
a'clock at night. They blocked up the gates of the 
city, to prevent the admission of the troops that were 
i^uartei^ in the suburbs. They surprised and disarmed 
the town guards ; they broke open the prison doors ; 
dragged Porteous from thence to the place of execution ; 
and, lea^vhig hira hanging by the neck on a dyer's pole, 
quietly dispersed to their several habitations. This ex- 
ploit was performed with such conduct and deliberation 
as seemed to be the result of a plan formed by some per- 
sons of consequence ; it, therefore, became the object 
of a very severe inquiry. 

' § XXXII. During this summer a rupture happened 
between the Turks and the Russians, which last reduced 
the city of Asoph on the Black-sea, and overran the 
greatest part of Crim Tartary. The czarina declared 
war against the Ottoman Porte, because the Tartars of 
the Crimea had made incursions upon her frontiers ; 
and, when she complained of these disorders to the vizier, 
she received no satisfaction ; besides, a large body of 
Tartars had, by order of that minister, marched through 
the Russian provinces in despite of the empress, and 
o(»3imitted terrible havoc in their route. Hie emperor 
was- obliged to engage as a party in this war, by a treaty 
offensive atid defensive, which he had many years before 
concluded with the czarina. Yet, before he declared 
himself, he joined the maritime powers in offering his 
mediation to the sultan, who was very well disposed to 
peace; but the czarina insisted upon her retaining 
i^oph, which her forces had reduced ; and this prelimi- 
nary article being rejected, as dishonourable to the 
Ottoman empire, the court of Vienna began to make 
preparations for war. . By this time all the belligerent 
powers in Italy had agreed tb the preliminaries of peace 
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concluded between the emperor and France. The duke ' 
of Lorraine had espoused the emperor's eldest daughter, 
the archduchess Maria Theresa, and ceded Lorraine to 
France, even before he succeeded to Tuscany. Don* 
Carlos was crowned king of Sicily ; Stanislaus abdicated 
the crown of Poland ; and Augustus was universally 
acknowledged sovereign of that kingdom. The preli- 
minaries were approved and accepted by the diet of the 
empire : the king of Spain sent orders for his troops to 
evacuate Tuscany ; and the provinces in Italy yielded to 
the house of Austria. Prince Eugene, who had ma-» 
naged the interest of the emperor on this occasion, did 
not live to see tlie happy fruits of his negotiation. He- 
died at Vienna, in April, at the age of seventy-three,- 
leaving behind him the character of an invincible hero • 
and consummate politician. He was not long survived 
by- count Staremberg, another imperial general, who" 
ranked next to the prince in military reputation. About 
the same time Great Britain sustained a national loss in 
the death of lord-chancellor Talbot, who, by his worth, 
probity, and acquired accomplishments, had dignified the. 
great office to which he had been raised. He died uni- 
Tersally lamented, in the month of February, at the age 
of fifty-two; and was succeeded on the bench by lord' 
Hardwicke. 

§ XXXIII. The king being indisposed, in consequence 
of having been fatigued by a very tempestuous passage 
from Holland, the parliament was prorogued from thev 
2lstday of January to the 1st of February, and then the 
session was opened by commission. The lord-chancel- 
lor, as one of the peers authorized by this commission, 
made a speech in his majesty's name to both houses. 
With respect to foreign affairs, he told them, that the 
respective acts of cession being exchanged, and orders 
given for the evacuation and possession of the several 
countries and places by the powers concerned, according 
to "the allotment arid disposition of the preliminary arti- 
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cles, the great work of re-establishing the general tran- 
quillity was far advanced ; that^ however, common pru- . 
dence called upon them to be very attentive to the final 
conclusion of the new settlement. He said, his majesty 
could not without surprise and concern observe the many 
contrivances and attempts carried on, in various shapes, 
and in different parts of the nation, tumultuously ta, 
resist and obstruct the execution of the laws, and to vio- 
late the peace of the kingdom. He observed, that the 
consideration of the height to which these audacious 
practices might rise, if not timely suppressed, afforded a 
melancholy prospect, and required particular attention, 
lest they should affect private persons in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their property, as well as the general peace and 
good order of the whole. After the commons had. 
agreed to an address, and heard counsel on some con- 
troverted elections, they proceeded to take the supply 
into consideration. They voted ten thousand men for 
the sea-service. They continued for the land-service the. 
same number they had maintained in times of tranquillity, 
amounting to seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
four: but this measure was not adopted without oppo- 
sition ; the money was raised by the land and malt-taxes, 
reinforced with one million granted out of the sinking 
fund. 

§ XXXIV. The chief subject of contention that pre- 
sented itself in the course of this session, was a motion 
which Mr. Pulteney made for an address to his majesty, 
that he would be pleased to settle 100,000/. a year upon 
the prince of Wales. He represented that such pro- 
vision was conformable to the practice of ancient time : 
that what he proposed had been enjoyed by his present 
majesty in the lifetime of his father ; and that a settle- 
ment of this nature was reasonable and necessary, to 
ascertain the independency of the apparent heir to the 
crown. The motion was vigorously opposed by sir 
Robert Walpole, * as an encroachment on the preroga. 
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tive ; as an ofHcious intermeddling in the king*s family 
affairs ; and as an effort to set his majesty and the prince 
at variance. But a misunderstanding, it seems, had 
already happened in the royal family. The minister, in. 
the midst of his harangue, told the house, by his ma- 
jesty's command, that on the preceding day the king 
had sent a message to the prince by several noblemen of 
the first quality, importing, that his majesty had given 
drders for settling a jointure upon the princess of Wales, 
suitable to her high rank and dignity, which he would in 
a proper time lay before parliament, in order to be ren- 
dered more certain and effectual: that, although his 
royal highness had not thought fit, by any application 
to his majesty, to desire that his allowance of 50,000/. 
iniglit be rendered less precarious, the king, to prevent 
the bad consequences which he apprehended might fol- 
low from the undutiful measures which his majesty was 
informed the prince had been advised to pursue, would 
grant to his royal highness, for his majesty's life, the 
said 50,000/. per. annum, to be issued out of the civil 
list revenues, over and above the prince's revenues aris- 
ing from the dutchy of Cornwall, which his majesty 
thought a very competent allowance, considering his 
own numerous issue, and the great expense which did 
and must necessarily attend an honourable provision for 
the whole royal family: that the prince, by a verbal 
answer, desired their lordships to lay him with all hu- 
mility at his majesty's feet : to assure him that he didi 
and ever should, retain the utmost duty for his royal 
person: that he was ever thankful for any instance of 
his majesty's goodness to him or to the princess, and par- 
ticularly for his majesty's gracious intention of settling a 
jointure upon her royal highness ; but that, as to the 
message, the affair was now out of his hands, and, there- 
fore, he could give no answer to it ; that his royal high- 
ness afterward used many dutiful expressions towards 
his majesty; adding, *' Indeed, my lords, it is in other 
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hands, and I am sorry for it ;" or ^vords to that effect. 
Sir Robert Walpole then endeavoured to demonstrate, 
that the annual sum of 50^000/. was as much as the king 
could afford to allow for the prince's maintenance ; and 
he esrpatiated upon the bad consequences that might 
ensui^^ if the son should be rende^d altogether inde* 
pendent of the father. 

§ XXXV. These suggestions did not pass unanswered. 
Sir Robert Walpole had asserted^ that the parliament 
had no right to interfere in the creation or maintenance 
of a prince of Wales ; and that in the case of Richard II* 
who, upon the death of his father, the black prince, was 
o-eated prince of Wales, in consequence of an address 
or petition from pariiament, that measure was in all pro- 
bability directed by the i:ing himself. In answer to this 
assertion it was observed, that probably the king would 
not have been so forward in creating his grandson prince 
of Wales, if he had not been forced into this step by 
his parliament ; for Edward in his old age fell into a sort 
of love dotage, and gave himself entirely up to the 
management of his mistress, Alice Pierce, and his 
second son, the duke of Lancaster ; a circumstance that 
raised a most reasonable jealousy in the black prince, at 
that time on his death-bed, who could not but be 
anxious about the safety and right of his only son, whom 
he found he was soon to leave a child in the hands of a 
doating grandfather and an ambitious aspiring uncle. 
Hie supporters of the motion observed, that the allow* 
ance of 50,000/. was not sufficient to defray the prince's 
yearly expense, without allotting one shilling for acts of 
charity and munificence : and that the several deductions 
for land-taxes and fees reduced '\i to 43,000/. They 
affirfned, that his whole income, including the revenues 
of the dutchy of Cornwall, did not exceed 52,000/. a year, 
though, by his majesty's own regulation, the expense of 
the prince's household amounted to 63,000/. They 
proved, that the. produce* of the civil list exceeded 
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900,000/.^ a sum above 100,000/, a year mpre th^n was 
enjoyed by his late majesty ; and that, in the first year 
of the late king, the whole expense of his hou^hpld and 
civil government did not much exceed 450^000/. ^ year. 
They observed, that the parliament addied lAOfiOOl. 
annually for acts of charity and bounty, together with 
the article of secret-service money ; and allowed )0Q,000/. 
for the maintenance of the prince of Wal^s : that the 
article of secret-service money had prodigiously increased 
in the late reign : by an account which happened, to be 
laid before the parliament, it appeared that vast sums of 
money had been given for purposes which nobody un- 
derstood, and to persons whom nobody knew. In the 
htsginning of the following session, several members pro- 
posed that this extraordinary account should be taken 
into consideration ; but the inquiry was warded off by 
the other party, whb declared that the parliament could 
not examine any account which had been presented to a 
former session. The debate was fierce and long ; and 
ended in a division, by which the motion was rejected. 
A motion of the same nature was made by lord Carteret 
in die house of peers, and gave rise to a very keen dis- 
pute, maintained by the same arguments, and issuing in 
the same termination. 

§ XXXVI. The next remarkable contest was occasion- 
ed by a motion of sir R. Walpole, who proposed the sum 
1,000,000/. should be granted to. his majesty, towards 
redeeming the like sum of the increased capital of the 
South-sea company, commonly called South-sea annui- 
ties. Several members argued for the expediency of 
applying this sum to the payment of the debt due to the 
bank, as part of that encumbrance was saddled with an 
interest of six per cent, whereas the interest paid for the 
other sums that constituted the public debt did not ex- 
ceed four per cent. Many plausible arguments were 
offered on both sides of the question ; and at length the 
motion was carried in the affirmative. The house hav- 
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ing resolved itself info a committee to consider of the 
national debt, sir John Barnard made a motion^ for 
enabling his majesty to raise money either by the sale <tf 
annuities, or by borrowing at an interest not exceedii^ 
three per cent, to be applied toward redeeming the 
South-sea annuities ; and that such of the said annui- 
tants as should be indined to subscribe their respective 
annuities, should be preferred to all others. He said, 
that even those public securities which bore an interest 
of three per cent, only were sold at a premium in 
Change-alley : he was therefore persuaded , tYiat all 
those who were willing to give a premium for a three 
per cent, security, would gladly lend their money to the 
government at thesame interest, should books of subscrip- 
tion be open for that purpose, with an assurance that 
no part of the principd shotid be paid off for fourteen 
years. He expatiated on the national advaliti^es that 
would accrue from a reduction of interest. From easy 
and obvious calculations, he inferred, that in a very 
little time the interest upon all the Sonth*sea annuities 
would be reduced firom four to three per cent without 
any danger to public credit, or breach of public fkith : 
that then the produce of the sinking fund would Maount 
to 1 /iOO,000/. per annirni, to be applied only towards re* 
deeming the capital of the several trading companies : 
he proved that this measure would bring every one of 
them so much within the power of p^liament, that they 
would be glad to accept of three per cent.- interest oa any 
reasonable terms ; in which case the sinking fund would 
rise to 1,600,000/. per annum. Then the parliament 
might venture to annihilate one half of it^ by freeing the 
people fiDm the taxes upon coals^ candles, soap, leather, 
and other rach inqx)Sitions as by heavy upon the poor 
labourers and manu&ckurers : the remaining part of the 
sisiking fond might be applied towards the (&chax]ge oi 
those annuities and pid)lic debts which bore an ioteiest 
of three per edit, only, and afterward towards dii 
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ing the capitals of the several trading oompanies till the 
term of fourteen years should be expired ; then the 
sinking fund would again amount to above a million 
yearly^ which would be sufficient for paying them off^ 
and freeing the nation entirely from all ite encumbrances. 
This salutary scheme was violently opposed by alderman 
Heathcote, and other partisans of the ministry ; yet all 
their objections were refiited : and^ in order to defeat the 
project, they were obliged to have recourse to artifice. 
Mr. Winnington moved^ that all the public creditors^ as 
well as the South-sea annuitants^ shodd be comprehend- 
ed. Sir John Barnard demonstrated^ that it might be 
easy for the government to borrow money at three 
per cent, sufficient for paying off such of the proprie- 
tors of 24^000^000/. as were not willing to accept of 
that interest ; but it would be extremely difficult to bor- 
row enough to satisfy the proprietors of 44,000,000/., 
who might choose to have their principal rather than 
such an interest. Nevertheless, resolutions were found- 
ed on this and other alterations of the original scheme ; 
and a bill was immediately prepared. It produced many 
other debates, apd was at last postponed by dint of 
ministerial influence. The same venerable patriot, who 
projected this scheme, moved that, as soon as the in- 
terest of all the national redeemable debt should be re- 
duced to three per cent, the house would take off some 
of the heavy taxes which oppressed the poor and the 
mano^u^turers ; but this motion was rejected by the 
majority. 

^ XXXVII. The last disputes of this session were ex- 
ited by a bill sent down from the lords for punishing 
the magistrates and city of Edinburgh, on account of the 
murder of John Porteous. In the beginning of the ses- 
sion, lord Outeret recapitulated the several tumults and 
riots which had lately happened in different parts of the 
kingdom. He particularly insisted upon the atrocious 
murder of captain Porteous, as a flagrant insult upon the 
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govemment^ sfnd a violation of the public peace, so much 
the more dangerous^ as it seemed to have been am*- 
certed and executed with deliberation and decency. He 
suspected that some citizens of Edii^urgh had been con- 
cerned in the murder ; not only from this circumstance, 
but likewise because, notwithstanding the reward of 
Q,6ol. which had been offered by proclamation for the 
discovery of any person who acted in that tragedy, not 
one individual had as yet been detected. He seemed to 
think that the magistrates had encouraged the riot, and 
that the city had forfeited its charter ; and he proposed 
a minute inquiry into the particulars of the affair. He 
was seconded by the duke of Newcastle and the earl of 
Ilay ; though this last nobleman differed in opinion from 
him in respect to the charter of the city, which, he said, 
could hot be justly forfeited by the fault of the magis- 
tracy. The lords resolved^ that the magistrates and 
other persons from whom they might obtain the neces- 
sary information concerning this riot should be ordered 
to attend ; and that an address should be presented to 
fa^s majesty, desiring that the different accounts and pa- 
pers relating to the murder of captain Porteous might 
be submitted to the perusal of the house. These docu- 
ments being accordingly examined, and all the witnesses 
arrived, including three Scottish judges, a debate arose 
about the manner in which these last should be inter- 
rogated, whether at the bar, at the table, or on the wool- 
sacks. Some Scottish lords asserted, that they had a 
right to be seated next to the judges of England : but 
afler a long debate, this claim was rejected, and the 
judges of Scotland appeared at the bar in their robes. A 
bill was brought in to disable Alexander Wilson, esquire, 
lord-provost of Edinburgh, from enjoying any office or 
place of magistracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elfc- 
where in Great Britain ; for imprisoning the said Alex- 
ander Wilson ; for abolishing ttie guard of that dty ; 
and for taking away the gates of the Netherbow-port, so 
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as to open a communication between the city and th^ 
suburbs, in which the king^s troops are quartered* The 
duke of Argyle, in arguing against this bill, said, he 
could not think of a proceeding more harsh or unpre- 
cedented than the present, as he believed there was na 
instance of the whole weight of parliamentary indigna* 
tion, for such he called a proceeding by a bill ex post 
faciOj fidling upon any single person, far less upon any 
community for crimes that were within the reach of the 
inferior courts of justice : for this reason he observed, 
that, if the lord-provost and citizens of Edinburgh 
should suffer in the terms of the present bill, they would 
suffer by a cruel, unjust, and fantastical proceeding ; a 
proceeding of which the worst use might be made, if 
ever the nation should have the misfortune to fall under 
a partial, self-interested administration. He told them 
he sat in the parliament of Scotland when that part of 
the treaty of union relating to the [x'ivileges of the royal 
burghs was settled on the sarne footing as religion ; that 
is, they were made unalterable by any subsequent par* 
liament of Great Britain. Notwithstanding the elo- 
quence and warmth of his remonstrance, the bill waa 
sent down to the house of commons, where it produced 
a violent contest. The commons set on foot a severe 
scrutiny into the particular circumstances that preceded 
and attended the murder of Porteous: from the exa-- 
mination of the witnesses it appeared, that no freeman 
or citizen of Edinburgh was concerned in the riot, which 
was chiefly composed of country people, excited by the 
relations of some unhappy persons whom Porteous and 
his men had slain at the execution of the smuggler : and 
these were assisted by *prentice boys and the lowest 
class of vagabonds that happened to be at Edinburgh : 
that the lord-provost had taken all the precautions to pre- 
vent mischief that his refidbtion suggested : that he even 
exposed his pen^n to the rage of the multitude, in bis 
endeavpur to Asperse them ; and that, if be had done 
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»ms8^ he erred from want of judgoient rather than from 
want of inclination to protect the unhappy Porteous. 
It likewise appeared^ that Mr. Lindsay^ member for the 
city of Edinburgh^ bad gone in person to general Moyle^ 
oomtnand^ of the forces in North Britain^ informed him 
of the riot^ implored his immedmte assistance, and pro- 
mised to conduct his troops into the oity ; and that hts 
suit waa rgected> because he could not produce a writ- 
ten order from the magistracy, which he neither oodd 
hate obtained in such confusion, nor ventured to carry 
about his person through the midst of an enraged popu^ 
lace* The Scottish members exerted themselves with 
tmcommon vivadty in defence of their capital. They 
were jdned by sir John Barnard, lord Cornbury, Mr* 
Shippen, and Mr. Oglethorpe. Lord Polwarth declared, 
tlmt if ally gentleman would shew where one argument 
in tine charge against the lord-provost add the city of 
Edinburgh had been proved, he would that instant give 
fais vote for the commitment of the bill. He said, if 
gentlemen would lay their hands upon their hearts, and 
ask themselves, whether they would have voted in this 
manner had the case of Edinburgh been that of the city 
of Bristol, York, or Norwich^ lie was persuaded they 
would have required that every tittle of the charge against 
them should have been fully and undeniably proved. 
Some amendments and mitigations being inserted in the 
bfll^ it passed the house, was sent back to the lords, who 
agreed to the alterations, and then received the royal 
assent. 

§ XXXVIIL The next effort of the minister was ob^ 
Kquely levelled at the liberty of the press, which it was 
much fi>r his interest to abridge. The errors of his 
conduct, the mystery of that corruption which he bad 
so successfully reduced to a system, and all' the blenrished 
of his admimstratk>n, had been exposed and ridiculed, 
not only in political periodical writings produced by the 
most eminent hands^, but likewise in a succession of thea- 
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tiical pieces, which met with uncommon success among 
the people. He either wanted judgment to distinguish 
men of genius, or could find none that would engage in 
his service : he therefore employed a set of wretched 
authors, void of understanding and ingenuity. They 
undertook the defence of his ministry, and answered the 
animadversions of his antagonists. The match was so 
extremely unequal, that, instead of justifying his con- 
duct, they exposed it to additional ridicule and contempt ; 
and he saw himself in danger of being despised by the 
whole nation. He resolved to seize the first opportu- 
nity to choke those canals through which the torrent of 
censure had flowed upon his character. The manager 
of a playhouse communicated to him a manuscript faroe^ 
entitled, " The Golden Rump/' which was fraught with 
treason and abuse upon the government, and had been 
presented to the stage for exhibition. This performance 
was produced in the house of commons. The minister 
descanted upon the insolence, the malice, the immora* 
lity, and the seditious calumny, which had been of late 
propagated in theatrical pieces. A bill was brought in 
to limit the number of playhouses ; to subject all dra* 
matic writers to the inspection of the lord-chamberlain ; 
and to compel them to take out a licence for every pro^ 
duction before it could appear on the stage. Notwith- 
standing a vigorous opposition, this bill passed through 
both houses with extraordinary dispatch, and obtained 
the royal sanction. In this debate the earl of Chester- 
field distinguished himself by an excellent speech, that 
will ever endear his character to all the friends of genius 
and literature, to all those who are warmed with zeal for 
the liberties of their country. " Our stage (said he) 
ought certainly to be kept within due bounds ; but, for 
this purpose, our laws as they stand at present are suf- 
ficient. If our stage-players at any time exceed those 
bounds, they ought to be prosecuted ; they may be 
punished. We have precedents, we have examples of 
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persons punished for things less criminal than some 
pieces which have been lately represented ; a new law 
must, therefore, be unnecessary ; and in the present case 
it cannot be unnecessary without being dangerous. 
Every unnecessary restraint is a fetter upon the legs, is 
a shackle upon the hands, of liberty. One of the 
greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the greatest blessings 
a people can enjoy, is liberty. But every good in this 
life has its allay of evil. Licentiousness is the allay of 
liberty. It is an ebullition, an excrescence ; it is a spedk 
upon the eye of the political body, which I can never 
touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand ; lest I 
destroy the body, lest I injure the eye, upon which it is 
apt to appear. If the stage becomes at any time licen- 
tious, if a play appears to be a- libel upon the govern- 
ment, or upon any particular man, the king's courts 
are open ; the law is sufficient to punish the offender. 
If poets and players are to be restrained, let them 
be restrained as other subjects are, by the known 
laws of their country ; if they offend, let them be tried 
as every Englishman ought to be, by Grod and their 
country. Do not let us subject them to the arbitrary 
will and pleasure of any one man. A power lodged in 
the hands of a single man to judge and determine with* 
out limitation, control, or appeal, is a sort of power un- 
known to our laws, inconsistent with our constitution. 
It is a higher, a more absolute power than we trust even 
to the king himself; and, therefore, I must think we 
ought not to vest any such power in his majesty's lord- 
chamberlain." His arguments had no effect, though 
the house admired his elocution ; and the playhouse bill 
passed into a law. On the 21st day of June, the king 
made a short speech to both houses, and the lord-chan* 
oellor prorogued the parliament. 
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CHAP. VI. 

§ i The Russians take Oczakow— §(lL Death of Gaston de Medicis, 
ihUe of^scany— §[ III. Death of Caroline, qaeen-consort offingland 
■*-^ IV/ Dispute in parliament about the standing army— § V. Spanii^ 
depredations— §y I. Motives of the minister for avoiding a war--§ VIL 
Address to the king on the subject of tlie depredations — §^III* Bill 
for securing the trade of his majestv^ subjects in America — § IX. De- 
bates in the bouse of lords^§ Xr^ Birth of prince George. Admiral 
Haddock sails ivith a squadron to the Mediterranean — § XI* Pfogresa 
of the war against the Turks — § XII. Dispute and rupture between 
Hanover and Denmark— § XIII. Sir Robert Walpole extols the con- 
vention in the house of commons— § XI Y. Motion for mi address, thai 
the representations^ letters^ &c. relating to the Spanish depredatioBS 
should be laid befor^ the house — § XY^ Petitions against the conven- 
tion— | XYI. Substance of that agreement— § X Yll. Debate in the 
boue of eommons on the convention— ^ XYIII. Seoession of the diicf 
members in the opposition— § XIX. Debate in the bouse of lords upon 
an address to his majesty touching the convention— § XX. Message 
from the throne touching a subsidy to Denmark, and a power to aug- 
ment the forces of Ibe kingdom— § XXI. Parliament prorogued— 
§XXII. The king of Spain publishes a manifesto— § XXIlLThe eta- 
peror and the czarina conclude a peace with the Turks — § XXI V. 
Preparations for war in £ngland^§ XX Y. Apology in tfae bouse of 
oommona for the seceding members — § XXYI. Pension bill revived!, 
aDdlostr-§ XXYII. Porto-Bello taken by admiral Yemou— §XXYIII. 
Hard frost — § XXIX. Marriage of the princess Mary to the prince 
<^ Hesse— ^ XXX. Strong armamenrlf sent to the West Indies— 
§ XXXI. Death of the emp^'or and czarina— § XXXII. Proeeedhjifa 
in parliament— § XXXIII. Seamen's bill— § XXX lY. Discontents 
against the ministry — § XXXY. Motion for removing sir Robert 
Walpole {h>mhis' majesty's eouncils and presence for eter — ^XXXVI. 
Debaie on the mutiny biU— § XXX YIL Proceedings in the house: eC 
lords — § XXXYIII. Close of the last session of this parliament. 

§ L A coKGSESs had been opened at Nienierow m 
Poland^ to compromise the differences between the cza- 
rina and the grand seignior ; but this proving. inefiectoal> 
the emperor declared war against the Turks^ and de- 
manded assistance from the diet of the empire. He 
concerted the operations of the campaign with the em- 
press of Muscovy. It was agreed^ that the imperialists 
under count Seckendorf should attack Widin in Servia, 
while the Russians^ commanded by count de Munich^ 
should penetrate to the Ukraine^ and besiege Oczakow, 
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on the Boristhenes. They accordingly advanced against; 
this place, which was garrisoned by twenty thoosand 
men ; and on the side of the Boristhenes defended by 
eighteen galleys. The Muscovites carried on their ap- 
proaches with suqh impetuosity and perseverance, that 
the Turks were terrified at their valour, and in a few 
days capitulated. Among those who signalized them-^ 
selves by uncommon marks of prowess in these attacks^ 
was general Keith, now field-^marshal in the Prussian 
service, who was dangerously wounded on this occasiao* 
Meanwhile count Seckendorf, finding it impossible to 
reduce Widin without a squadron of ships on the Danube^ 
turned his arms against Nissa, which was surrendered to 
him on the 28th day of July ; but this was the farthest 
verge of his good fortune. The Turks attacked the 
post which the imperialists occupied along the Danube* 
They took the fort of Padudil, burned the town of Ilaa 
in Wallachia, and plundered the neighbouring villages. 
The prince of Saxe-Hildburgbausen, who had invested 
Bagnalack in Bosnia, was defeated, and obliged to repass 
the Saave. Count Seckendorf was recalled to Vienna ) 
and the command of the army devolved upon ccHint 
Philipjn. Count KevenhuUer was obliged to retreat 
from Servia ; and Nissa was retaken by the Mussulnoen. 
The conferences at Nianerow were broken off; and the 
Turkish plenipotentiaries returned to Condtantinopte. 

^ II. The kingdom of Poland now enjoyed the mo»t 
perfect repose under the dominion of Augustus. Fer-^ 
dinand, the old duke of Courland, dying without issue, 
the succession was disputed by the Teutonic order and 
the kingdom of Poland, while the states of Courland 
claimed a right of election^ and sent dejmties to Peters- 
bni^h, imf^ing the protection of the czarina. A body 
of Russian troops immediat^y entered that country ; 
and the states el^^ed the count de Biron^ high-chamb^- 
lain to the emprei^ of Muscovy. The elector of Co^ 
logne , as^ grand-master of the Teutonic order, pifoliested 
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against this election : but the king of Poland agreed to 
it, on certain conditions settled at Dantzic with commis- 
saries of the new duke and those of the czarina. In the 
month of July, John Gaston de Medicis, great duke of 
Tuscany, died at Florence; and the prince de Craon took 
possession of his territories, in the name of the duke of 
Lorraine, to whom the emperor had already granted the 
eventual investiture of that dutchy, 

§ III. In England, the attention of the public was 
attracted by an open breach in the royal family. The 
princess of Wales had advanced to the very last month 
of her pregnancy before the king and queen were inform- 
ed of her being with child. She was twice conveyed 
from Hampton-court to the palace of St. James's, when 
her labour-pains were supposed to be approaching ; and 
at length was delivered of a princess in about two hours 
after her arrival. The king being apprized of this event, 
sent a message by the earl of Essex to the prince, ex- 
pressing his displeasure at the conduct of his royal 
highness, as an indignity offered to himself and the 
queen. The prince deprecated his majesty's anger in 
several submissive letters, and implored the queen's me- 
diation. The princess joined her entreaties to those of 
his royal highness ; but all their humility and supplication 
proved ineffectual. The king, in another message sent 
by the duke of Grafton, observed, that the prince had 
removed the princess twice in the week immediately pre- 
ceding the day of her delivery from the place of his ma- 
jesty's residence, in expectation of her labour ; and both 
times, on his return, industriously concealed from the 
knowledge of the king and queen every circumstance 
relating to this important afiair : that at last, without 
giving any notice to their majestieg, he had precipitately 
hurried the princess from Hampton-court, in a condi- 
tion not to be named : that the whole tenor of his con- 
duct, for a considerable time, had been so entirely void 
of all real duty to the king, that his majesty had reason 
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to be highly o^aided with him . He gave him to under- 
stand^ that until he should withdraw his regard and con- 
fidenoe from those by whose instigation and advice he 
was directed and encouraged in his unwarrantable beha- 
viour to his majesty and the queen^ and return to his 
duty^ he should not reside in the palace : he^ therefore^ 
signified his pleasure that he should leave St. James's 
with all his family, when it could be done without preju- 
dice or inconvenience to the princess. In obedience to 
this order, the prince retired to Kew, and made other 
efforts to be readmitted into his majesty's favour, which, 
however, he could not retrieve. Whatever might have 
been his design in concealing so long from the king and 
queen the pregnancy of the princess, and afterward hur- 
rying her from place to place in such a condition, to the 
4Danifest hazard of her life, his majesty had certainly 
cause to be offended at this part of his conduct ; though 
the punishment seems to have been severe, if not rigor- 
ous; for he was not even admitted into the presence of 
the queen his mother, to express his duty to her, in her 
last moments, to implore her forgiveness and receive 
her last blessing. She died of a mortification in her 
bowels, on the 20th day of November, in the fifty-fifth 
year of her age, regretted as a princess of uncommon 
sagacity, and as a pattern of conjugal virtue. 

§ IV. The king opened the session of parliament^ on 
the 24th day of January, with a short speech, recom- 
mending the dispatch of the public business with pru- 
dence and unanimity. Each house presented a warm 
address of condolence on the queen's death, with which 
he seemed to be extremely affected. Though the house 
of commons unanimously sympathized with the king in 
his affliction, the minister still met with contradiction in 
some of his favourite measures. One would imagine 
that all the arguments for and against a standing army 
in time of peace had been already exhausted; but, when 
it was moved that the same number of land-forces which 
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tliey had voted in the preceding year should be continued 
in pay for the ensuing year, the dispute was renewed 
with surprising vivacity, and produced some reasons 
which had not been suggested before.. The adherents 
of the minister fairly owned, that if the army should be 
disbanded, or even considerably reduced, they believed 
the tory interest would prevail : that the present num- 
ber of forces was absolutely necessary to maintain the 
peace of the kingdom, which was filled with clamour 
and discontent, as well as to support the whig interest ; 
and that they would vote for keeping up four times the 
number, should it be found expedient for that purpose. 
The members in the opposition replied, that this declara* 
tion was a severe satire on the ministry, whose conduct 
bad given birth to such a spirit of discontent. They smd 
it was in effect a tacit acknowledgment, that what they 
called the whig interest was no more than an inconsidera- 
ble party, which had engrossed »the administration by 
indirect methods ; which acted contrary to the sense oi 
the nation ; and depended for support upon a military 
power, by which the people in general were overawed, and 
consequently enslaved. They affirmed, that the discon- 
tent of which the ministry complained was in a great mea- 
sure owing to that very standing army, which perpetuated 
their taxes, and hung over their heads as the instruments 
of arbitrary power and oppression. Lord Pol warth ex- 
plained the nature of whig principles, and demonstrated 
that the party which distinguished itself by this appella- 
tion no longer retained the maxims by which the whigs 
were priginaHy characterized. Sir John Hynde Cotton, 
who spoke with the coun^e and freedom of an old 
English baron, declared:, he never knew a member of 
that house^ who acted on true whig principles, vote fcnr a 
fiitajnding army in timie of peace. ^* I have heard of whigs 
(staid he) who opposed all unlimited votes of credit : I hav« 
heard of whigs who looked upon comiption as the 
greaitest eurse that couM be&l any natium: I have heard 
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of whigs who esteemed the liberty of the press to be the 
most valuable privilege of a free people^ and triennial 
parliaments as the greatest bulwark of their liberties ; 
and I have heard of a whig administration, which has 
resented injuries done to the trade of the nation, and re« 
venged insults offered to the British flag." — ^The minis- 
try triumphed as usual, and the same number of forces 
was continued. 

§ V. Ever since the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards 
in America had almost incessantly insulted and distressed 
the commerce of Great Britain. They disputed the 
right of English traders to cut logwood in the bay of 
Campeachy, and gather salt on the island of Tortugas ; 
though that right was acknowledged by implication in 
all the treaties which had been lately concluded between 
the two nations. The captains of their armed vessels, 
known by the name of guarda-costas, had made a 
practice of boarding and plundering British ships, cm 
pretence of searching for contraband commodities, on 
which occasions they had behaved with the utmost inso* 
knee, cruelty, and rapine. Some of their ships of war 
had actually attacked a fleet of English merchant ships 
at the island of Tortugas, as if they had been at open 
enmity with England. They had seized and detained a 
great number of British vessels, imprisoned their crewa, 
and confiscated their cargoes, in violation of treaties, in 
defiance of common justice and humanity. Repeated 
memorials were presented to the court of Spain, by the 
British ambassador at Madrid. He was amused with 
evasive answers, vague promises of inquiry, and cedulas 
of instructions sent to the Spanish governors in Americsi, 
to which they paid no sort of regard. Not but that the 
Spaniards had reason to complain, in their turn, of the 
iUioit commerce which the English traders from Jamai- 
ca and other islands carried on with their subjects on the 
continent of South America ; though this could not 
justify the depredations and cruelties which the com* 
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manders of the guarda-^costas had committed^ withput 
provocation or pretence. 

§ VI. The merchants of England loudly complied 
of these outrages ; the nation was fired with resentment, 
and cried for vengeance ; but the minister appeared cold, 
phlegmatic, and timorous. He knew that a war would 
involve him in such difficulties as must of necessity en- 
danger his administration. The treasure which he now 
employed for domestic purposes, must, in that case, be 
expended in military armaments : the wheels of that 
machine, on which he had raised his influence, would 
no longer move : the opposition would of consequence 
gain ground, and the imposition of fresh taxes, necessary 
for the maintenance of the war, would fill up the mea- , 
sure of popular resentment against his person and minis* 
try. Moved by these considerations, he industriously 
endeavoured to avoid a rupture, and to obtain some sort 
of satisfaction by dint of memorials and negotiations, in 
which he betrayed his own fears to such a degree, as 
animated the Spaniards to persist in their depredations, 
and encouraged the court of Madrid to disregard the 
remonstrances of the British ambassador. But this ap- 
prehension of war did not proceed from Spain only : the 
two branches of the house of Bourbon were now united 
by politics, as well as by consanguinity ; and he did not 
doubt that in case of a rupture with Spain, they would 
join their forces against Great Britain. Petitions were 
delivered to the house by merchants from different parts 
of the kingdom, explaining the repeated violences to 
which they had been exposed, and imploring relief of the 
parliaments These were referred to a committee of the 
whole house ; and an order was made to admit the peti- 
tioners, if they should think fit, to be heard by them- 
selves or by counsel. Sir John Barnard moved for an 
address to the king, that all the memorials and papers 
relating to the Spanish depredations should be laid be^ 
fore the house;, and this, with some alteration proposed 
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by sir Robert Walpole, was actually presented. In com- 
pliance with the request, an enormous multitude of let- 
ters and memorials was produced. 

§ VIL The house, in a grand committee, proceeded 
to hear counsel for the merchants, and examine evidence ; 
by which it appeared, that amazing acts of wanton 
cruelty and injustice had been perpetrated by Spaniards 
on the subjects of Great Britain, Mr. Pulteney expa- 
tiated upon these circumstances of barbarity. He de- 
monstrated, from treaties, the right of the British 
traders to the logwood of Campeachy, and to the salt of 
Tortugas : he exposed the pusillanimity of the minister, 
and the futility of his negotiations : he moved for such 
resolutions as would evince the resentment of an injured 
ilation, and the vigour of a British parliament. These 
were warmly combated by sir Robert Walpole, who 
affirmed, they would cramp the ministers in their endea- 
vours to compromise these differences : that they would 
frustrate their negotiations, intrench upon the king's 
prerc^tive, and precipitate the nation into an unneces- 
sary and expensive war. Answers produced replies, and 
a general debate ensued. A resolution was reported ; 
but the question being put for recommitting it, was car- 
ried in the negative. The house, however, agreed to 
an address, beseeching his majesty to use his endeavours 
to obtain effectual relief for his injured subjects, to con- 
vince the court of Spain that his majesty could no longer 
Wfer such constant and repeated insults and injuries to 
•be carried on, to the dishonour of his crown, and to th^ 
ruin of his trading subjects ; and assuring him, that in 
case his royal and friendly instances with the Catholic 
king should miscarry, the house would effectually sup- 
port his majesty in taking such measures as honour and 
justice should make it necessary for him to pursue. To 
this address the king made a "favourable answer. 

§ VIII. The next important subject on which both 
sides exercised their talents, was a bill prepared and 
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brought in by Mr. Pulteney, for the more effectual se^ 
curing the trade of his majesty's subjects in America. 
This was no other than the revival of part of two acts 
passed in the reign of queen Anne, by whiph the pro- 
perty of all prizes taken from the enemy was vested in 
the captors; while the sovereign was empowered to 
grant commissions or charters to any persons or societies, 
for taking any ships, goods, harbours, lands, or fortifica- 
tions of the nation's enemies in Anierica, and for holding 
and enjoyihg the same as their own property and estate 
for ever. The ministry endeavoured to evade the dis- 
cussion of this bill, by amusing the house with other 
business, until an end should be put to the session. A 
mean artifice was practised with this view; and some 
•seveife altercation passed between sir Robert Walpole 
and Mr. Pulteney. At length the bill was read, and 
gave rise to a very long and warm contest, in which the 
greatest orators of both sides found opportunities to dis« 
play their eloquence and satire. Mr. Pulteney defended 
the bill with all the ardour of paternal affection ; but, 
notwithstanding his warmest endeavours, it was rgected 
upon a division. 

^ IX. When the mutiny bill was seht up to the house 
of lords, a long debate arose upon the number of troops 
voted for the ensuing year. Lord Carteret explained 
the situation of afiairs,, in almost every nation of Europe, 
with great conciseness and precision. He demonstrated 
the improbability of a rupture between Great Britain and 
any power against which a land army cQuld be of any 
service. He examined the domestic circumstances of the 
nation; and proved, that whatever discontents there 
might be in the kingdom, there was little or no disaffec- 
tion, and no seeming design to overturn or disturb the 
government. In answer to an argument, that such 9 
number of regular forces was necessary for preventing or 
quelling tumults, and for enabling the civil magistrate 
to execute the laws of his ccmmtry, he expressed his hope 
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that h^ should never see the nation reduced to such un^ 
fortim^e drcumstances : he said^ a law which the civil 
power was unable to execute^ must either be in itself 
oppressive, or such a one as afforded a handle for opr 
pression; In arguing for a reduction of the forces, he 
took notice of the great increase of the national expense. 
He observed, that before the revolution, the people of 
England did not raise above 2,000,000/. for the whole 
of the public charge ; but now what was called the cur* 
rent_expen$e, for which the parliament annually pro* 
vided, exceeded that sum ; besides the civil list, the in* 
terest. due to the public creditors, and the sinking 
fund^ which, added together, composed a burden of 
6,000,000/. yearly. The earl of Chesterfield, on the 
same sul^ect, affirmed, that slavery and arbitrary power 
were the certain consequences of keeping up a standing 
army for any number of years. It is the machine by 
which the chains of slavery are rivetted upon a free 
people. They may be secretly prepared by corruption; 
but, unless a standing army protected those that forged 
them, the people would break them asunder, and chop 
off the polluted hands by which they were prepared. 
By degrees a free people must be accustomed to be 
governed by an army ; by degrees that army must be 
made strong enough to hold them in subjection. Etig; 
land had for many years been accustomed to a standing 
army, under pretence of its being necessary to assist the 
civil power ; and by d^rees the number and strength of 
it have been increasing. At the accession of the late 
king it did not exceed six thousand ; it soon amounted 
to double that number, which has been since augmented 
under various pretences. He therefore concluded^ that 
davery, under the disguise of an army for protecting the 
liberties of the people, was creeping in upon them by 
degrees: if no reduction should be made, he declared 
he should expect in a few years to hear some minister-, 
or fiivourite of a iiiinister, terrifying the house with ima- 
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ginary plots and invasions/ and making the tour of £a« 
rope in search of possible dangers, to shew the necessitj 
of keeping up a mercenary standing army, three times 
as numerous as the present. In spite of these sugges- 
tions, the standing army maintained its ground. The 
same noblemen, assisted by lord Bathurst, distinguished 
themselves in a debate upon the Span^h depredations^ 
which comprehended the same arguments that wei^ used 
in the house of commons. They met with the same 
success in both. Resolutions equivalent to those of the 
lower house were taken ; an address was presented ; 
and his majesty assured them he would repeat, in the 
most pressing manner, his instances at the court of 
Spain, in order to obtain satisfaction and security for his 
subjects trading to America. This assurance was re^ 
'Hewed in his speech at the close of the session, on the 
20th of May, when the parliament was prorogued. 

§ X. At this period the princess of Wales wa^ deli- 
vered of a son, who was baptized by the name of George, 
tlow king of Great Britain. His birth was celebrated with 
uncommon rejoicings : addresses of congratulation were 
presented to the king by the two universities, and by al- 
most all the cities and communities of the kingdom. But 
the prince of Wales still laboured under the displeasure 
of his majesty, who had ordered the lord-chamberlain to 
signify in the gazette, that no person who visited the 
prince should be admitted to the court of St. James's. 
His royal highness was divested of all the external marks 
of royalty, and lived like a private gentleman, cultivating 
the virtues of a social life, and enjoying the best fruits o£ 
conjugal felicity. In the latter end of this month, rear- 
admiral Haddock set sail with a strong squadron for the 
Mediterranean, which it was hoped would give weight 
to the negotiation of the British minister at the court erf" 
Madrid. The act to discourage the retail of spirituous 
liquors had incensed the populace to such a degree as 
occasioned numberless tumults in the cities' of London 
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and Westminster. They were so addicted to the use of 
that pernicious compound, known by the appellation of 
gin or geneva^ that they ran all risks rather than forego 
it entirely ; and so little regard was paid to the law by 
which it was prohibited, that in less than two years 
twelve thousand persons within the bills of mortality were 
' convicted of having sold it illegally. Nearly one half 
of that number were cast in the penalty of 100/. ; and 
three thousand persons paid 10/. each, for an exemption 
from the disgrace of being committed to the house of 
correction. 

§ XI. The war maintained by the emperor and the 
czarina against the Ottoman Porte, had not yet produced 
any decisive event. Count Seckendorf was disgraced 
and confined, on account of his ill success in the last 
campaign. Greneral Doxat v^s tried by a council of war 
at Belgrade, and condemned to death, for having sur- 
rendered to the enemy the town of Nissa, in which he 
commanded. The diet of the empire granted a subsidy 
of fifty Roman months to the emperor, who began to 
make vigorous preparations for the ensuing campaign ; 
but, in th? meantime, Ragotski, vai vode of Transylvania^ 
revolted against the house of Austria^ and brought a 
considerable army into the field, under the protection of 
the grand seignior. He was immediately proclaimed a 
rebel, and a price set upon his head by the court of 
Vienna. The Turks, taking the field early, reduced the 
fort of Usit^a and Meadia, and undertook the siege of 
Orsova, which, however, they abandoned at the ap- 
proach of the imperial army, commanded by the grand 
duke of Tuscany, assisted by count Konigsegg. The 
Turks, being reinforced, marched back and attacked the 
imperialists, By whom they were repulsed after an obsti-* 
nate engagement. The Germans, notwithstanding this 
advantage, repassed the Danube ; and then the infidels 
made themselves masters of Orsova, where they found a 
fine train of artillery, designed for the siege of Widin. 
By the conquest of this place, the Turks laid the Danube 
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ppen to their galleys and vessels ; and the Germans re- 
tired under the cannon of Belgrade. In the Ukraine, 
the Russians under general count Munich obtained' the 
advantage over the Turks in two engagements: and. 
general Lacy routed the Tartars of the Crimea; but 
they returned in greater numbers, and harassed the Mus- 
covites in such a manner, by intercepting their provisions, 
and destroying the country, that they were obliged to 
.abandon the lines of Precops. 

§ XII. In the month of October, an affair of very 
small importance' produp^d a rupture between the king 
of Denmark and the elector of Hanover. A detachment 
of Hanoverians took by assault the castle of Steinhorst^ 
belonging, to the privy counsellor Wederkop, and de- 
fended by thirty Danish dragoons, who had received 
orders to repel force by force. Several men were killed 
on both sides, before the Hanoverians could enter the 
place, when the garrison was disarmed, and conducted to 
the frontiers. This petty dispute, about a small territory, 
which did not yield th^ value of 1000/. a year, had well 
nigh involved Hanover in a war, which in all probability 
Great Britain must have maintained ; but this dispute 
was compromised by a convention between the kings of 
England and Denmark. 

. § XIII. The session of parliament was opened on thiei 
1st day of February, when the king in his speech to both 
houses, gave them to understand, that a convention was 
concluded and ratified between him and the king of 
Spain, who had obliged himself to make reparation to the 
British subjects for^their losses, by certain stipulated pay- 
ments; the plenipotentiaries were named and appointed 
for regulating, within a limited time, all those grievances 
and abuses which had hitherto interrupted the commerce 
of Great Britain in the American seas ; and for settling 
all matters ip dispute, in such a manner as might for the 
future prevent and remove all new causes and pretences 
of complaint. The motion for an address of approbation 
was disputed as usual. Though the convention was not 
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jet laid before the hoasie, the nature of it was well known 
to the leaders of the opposition. Sir William Wyndham 
observed, that if the ministry had made the resolutions 
taken by the parliament in the last session the founda* 
tion of their demands ; if they had discovered a resolu* 
tkm to break off all treating, rather than depart from the 
sense of parliament, either a defensiyie treaty might have 
been obtained, or by this time the worst would have been 
known ; but, by what appeared from his majesty's speech, 
the convention was no otlier than a preliminary i and, in 
all probability, a very bad preliminary. He supposed the 
minister had ventured to clothe some of his creatures 
with full powers to give up the rights of the nation ; 
for they might do it if they duret. Sir Robert Waljwle, 
in answer to these suggestions, affirmed, that the minis- 
try had on this occasion obtained more than ever on like 
occasions was known to be obtained ; that they had recon-» 
ciled the peace of their country with her true interest : 
that this peace was attended with all the advantages that 
the most successful arms could have procured : that fu* 
tnre ages would consider this as the most glorious period 
of our history, and do justice to the councils that pro- 
duced the happy event, which every gentleman divested 
of passion and prejudice was ready to do ; and which, 
he believed, the present age, when rightly informed, 
would not refuse. In a word, he extolled his own con-? 
vention.with the most extravagant encomiums. 

§ XIV. The house resolved to address the king, that 
copies of all the memorials, representations, letters, and 
papers, presented to his majesty, or his secretary of state, 
relating to depredations, should be submitted to the pe« 
rusal of the house; but some members in the opposition 
were not contented with this resolution. Theti Mr. 
Sandys, who may be termed the " motion-maker,*' moved 
for an address, desiring that the house might inspect all 
letters written, and instructions given, by the secre- 
taries of state, or commissioners of the admiralty, to 
any of the British governors in America, or any com- 
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inander*in«chief, or captains of his majesty's ships of 
war, or his majesty's minister at the court of Spain, or 
any of his majesty's consuls in Europe,. since the treaty 
of Seville, relating to the losses wliich the British subjects 
had sustained by means of depredations committed by the 
subjects of Spainin Europe and America. This wasan un- 
reasonable proposal, suggested by the spirit of animosity 
and faction . Mr. H. Walpole justly observed, that a com- 
pliance with such an address might lay open the most 
private transactions of the cabinet, and discover secrets 
that ought, for the good of the kingdom, to be concealed. 
It would discover to the court of Spain, the ultimatum 
of the king's demands and concessions, and the nation 
would thereby be deprived of many advantages which it 
might reap, were no such discovery made. He said, that 
so soon as the differences betwixt the two courts should 
arrive at such a crisis, and not before, the consuls were 
instructed to give notice to the merchants, that they 
might retire in time with their effects ; but should such 
instruction come to the knowledge of the Spaniards, it 
would be a kind of watch-word to put them on their 
guard, and unavoidably occasion the ruin of many thou*, 
sands of British subjects. Certain it is, no government 
could act either in external or domestic affairs with pro-, 
per influence, dignity, and dispatch, if every letter and 
instruction relating to an unfinished negotiation should be 
exposed to the view of such a numerous assembly, cof»-< 
posed of individuals actuated by motives in themselves 
diametrically opposite. The motion being rejected by 
the majority, the same gentleman moved again for an 
address, that his majesty would give directions for laying 
before the house copies of such memorials or represen- 
tations as had been made, either to the king of Spain or 
to his ministers, since the treaty of Seville, relating to. 
the depredations committed in Europe or America. A 
debate ensued ; and, upon a division, the question pa^d 
in the negative. 
§ XV. The house, in a committer of supply, votedi 
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twelve thousand seamen for the service of the ensuing 
year, and the standing army was continued without re- 
duction, . though powerfully attacked by the whole 
strength of the opposition. The commons likewise 
ordered an address to his majesty, for the copies of seve- 
ral memorials since the treaty of Seville, touching the 
rights of Great Britain, or any infraction of treaties 
which had not been laid before them. These were ac- 
cordingly submitted to the inspection of the house. By 
this time the convention itself was not only presented 
to the commons, but also published for the information 
of the people. Divers merchants, planters, and others 
trading to America, the cities of London and Bristol, the 
merchants of Liverpool, and the owners of sundry ships 
which had been seized by the Spaniards, offered petitions 
again^ the convention, by which the subjects of Spain 
were so far from giving up their groundless and unjus* 
tifiable practice c^ visiting and searching British ships 
sailing to and from the British plantations, that they ap- 
peared to have claimed the power of doing it as a right ; 
for they insisted that the difierences which had arisen 
concerning it should be referred to plenipotentiaries^ to 
be discussed by them without even agreeing to abstain 
from such visitation and search during the time that the 
discussion of this affair might last. They, therefore, 
prayed that they might have an opportunity of being 
heard, and allowed to represent the great importance of 
the British trade to and from the plantations in America; 
the clear indisputable right which they had to, enjoy it, 
without being stopped, visited, or searched by the Spa- 
niards^ on any pretence whatsoever; and the certain in- 
evitable destruction of all the riches and strength derived 
to Great Britain from that trade, if a search of British 
ships sailing to and from their own plantations should be 
tolerated upon any pretext, or under any restrictions, or 
even if the freedom of this navigation should continue 
much longer in a state of ungertainty. These petitionis 
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)vere. referred to^ committeeaf^inted to consider of the 
convention, ^ Another remonstrance was likewise pre- 
sented by the biistees for establishing the colony of Geor- 
gia, setting forth, that the king of Spain claimed that co- 
lony as part of his territories ; and that by the convention, 
the regulation of the limits of Carolina and Florida was 
referred to the determination of plenipotentiaries ; so that 
the colony of Georgia, which undoubtedly belonged to 
the crown of Great Britain, was left in dispute, while the 
settlers remained in the most precarious and dangerous 
situation. It was moved that the merchaiits should be 
heard by their counsel ; but the proposal was strenuously 
opposed by the ministry, and rejected upon a division. 

§ XVI. This famous convention, concluded at the 
Pardo on the 14 th day of January, imported, that within 
six weeks to be reckoned from the day on which the ra- 
tifications were exchanged, two ministers plenipotentia- 
ries should meet at Madrid, to confer, and finally regu- 
la^te the respective pretensions of the two crowns, with 
relation to the trade and navigation in America and Eu« 
rope, and to the limits of Florida and Carolina, as well 
as concerning other points which remained likewise to be 
adjusted, according to the former treaties, subsisting be- 
tween the two nations: that the plenipotentiaries should 
finish their conferences within the space of eight months : 
that in the meantime no progress should be made in the 
fortifications of Florida and Carolina : that his Catholic 
majesty should pay to the king of Great Britain, the sum 
pf 95,000/. for a balance due to the crown and subjects of 
Great Britain, after deduction made of the demands of the 
crown and subjects of Spain : that this sum should be em- 
ployed for the satisfaction, discharge, and payment, of the 
demands of the British subjects upon the crown of Spain : 
that this reciprocal discharge, however, should not extend 
or relate to the accounts and diflierences which subsisted 
and were to be settled between thecrown of Spain and the 
Assientq company, por to any particular or private con- 
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tracts that might subsist between either of the two crowns, 
Or their ministers, with the subjedls of the othef; or be- 
tween the subjects and subjects (of each nation re^)ectively : 
that his Catholic majesty should cause the sum of 95,000/. 
to be paid at London within four months, to be reckoned 
from the day on which the ratifications were exchatiged. 
Such was the substanceof that convention, which alfiftned 
and provoked the merchants and traders of Great Bri- 
tain, excited the indignation of dl those who retained any 
regard for the honour of their country, and raised a ge- 
neral cry against the minister who stood at the helm of 
administration. 

§ XVII. The eyes of the whole kingdom were now 
turned upon the house of commons. The two contend- 
ing parties summoned their whole force for the ap- 
proaching dispute : on the day appointed for considering 
the convention, four hundred members had taken their 
seats by eight in the morningi In a committee of the 
whole house, certain West India merchants and planters 
were heard against the convention ; so that this and the 
following day were employed in reading papers, and ob- 
taining information. On the 8th day oi March, Mr. 
H. Walpole having launched out iti the praise of that 
agreement, moved for an address of approbation to his 
majesty. He was seconded by Mr. Campbell, of Pem- 
brokeshire; iand the debate began with extraordinary 
ardour. He who first distinguished himself in the lists 
was sir Thomats Sanderson, at that time treasurer to the 
prince of Wales, afterward earl of Scarborough. All 
the officers and adherents of his royal highness had 
joined the opposttioh ; and he himself on this occasion sat 
in the gallery, to hear the debate on such an important 
transaction. Sir Thomas Sanderson observed, that the 
Spaniards by the convention, instead of giving us -repa- 
ration, had obliged us to give them a general release. 
They had not allowed the word " satisfaction*' to be so 
much as once mentioned in the treaty. Even the 
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Spanish pirate who had cut off the ear of captain Jen* 
kins,* and used the most insulting expression towards 
the person of the king — an expression which no British 
[ subject could decently repeat — an expression which no 
\ man that had a regard for his sovereign could ever for- 
• give— even this fellow lived to enjoy the fruits of his 
' rapine, and remained a living testimony of the cowardly 
tameness and mean submission of Great Britain ; of the 
triumphant haughtiness and stubborn pride of Spain. 
Lord Gagej one of the most keen, spirited, and sarcas- 
tic orators in the house, stated in this manner the ac- 
count of the satisfaction obtained from the court of 
Spain by the convention : the losses sustained by the 
Spanish depredations amounted to 340,000/, ; the com- 
missary, by a stroke of his pen, reduced this demand to 
200,000/. ; then 45,000/. were struck off for prompt 
payment: he next allotted 6o,000/. as the remaining 
part of a debt pretended to be due to Spain, for the de- 
struction of her fleet by sir (Jeorge Byng, though it ap- 
peared by the instructions on the table, that Spain had 
been already amply satisfied on that head ; these reduc-. 
tions reduced the balance to 95,000/. j but the king of 

* Cdptain Jenkins was master of a Scottish merchant ship. He wan 
boarded by the captain of a Spanish gaarda-oosta, who treated him in the 
roost barbarous manner. The Spaniards, after having ramniaged his 
vessel for what they called contraband commodities, without finding any 
thing to justify their search* insulted Jenkins with the most opprobrious 
invectiYcs. l*hey tore off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to his king, 
and tell him they would serve him in the same manner should an oppor-* 
tunity offer: they tortured him with the most shocking cruelty, and 
threatened him with immediate death. This man was examined at the 
)»ar of the house of commons ; and being asked by a member what he 
thought when he fonnd himself in the hands of such barbarians? '* I re* 
commended my soul to God (said he), and my cause to my oountiy.*^ 
'J'he behaviour of this brave seaman, the sight of his ear, which was pro- 
duced, with his account of the indignities which had been offered io the 
nation and sovereign of Great Britain, filled the whole house with indigf 
nation. Jenkins was afterward employed in the service of the Gast-r 
India company ; he approved himself worthy of his good fortune, in a 
long engagement with the pirate Angria, during which be behaved with 
extraordinary courage and conduct; and sayed his own ship, witl\ three 
others that wore under his coQVoy. 
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Spain insisted upon the South-sea company*8 paying im^ 
mediately the sum of OSfiOOl., as a debt due to him on 
tme head of accounts, though, in other articles^ his Car 
tholic majesty was indebted to the company a million 
over and above the demand : the remainder to be paid 
by Spain did not exceed 27,000/., from whidi she in- 
sisted upon deducting whatever she might have already 
given in satis&ction for any of the British ships that had 
been taken ; and on being allowed the value of the St. 
Theresa, a Spanish ship which had been seized in the 
port of Dublin. Mr. W. Pitt, with an energy of argu- 
ment and diction peculiar to himself, declaimed against 
the convention, as insecure, unsatisfactory, and dis* 
Jbonourable to Great Britain. He said the great national 
objection, the searching of British ships, was not ad- 
mitted, indeed, in the preamble ; but stood there as the 
reproach of the whole, as the strongest evidence of the 
fatal submission that JoUowed : on the part of Spain, a 
usurpation, an inhuman tyranny claimed and exercised 
over the American seas ; on the part of England, an 
undoubted right by treaties, and from God and nature, 
dedared and asserted in the resolutions of parliament, 
were now referred to the discussion of plenipotentiaries, 
upon one and the same equal foot. This undoubted 
right was to be discussed and regulated ; and if to regu- 
late be to prescribe rules, as in all construction it is, that 
right was, by the express words of the convention, to be 
given up and sacrificed; for it must cease to be any 
thing from the moment it is submitted to limitation. 
Mr. Lyttleton, with equal force and fluency, answered 
the speech of Mr. H. Walpole. ** After he had used 
many arguments to persuade us to peace (said he), to 
any peace, good or bad, by pointing out the dangers of 
a war, dangers I by no means allow to be such as he re- 
presents them, he crowned all those terrors with thp 
name of the pretender. It would be the cause of the 
pretender. The pretender would come/ Is tljie honour- 
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able gentleman ^etusiUe what, this language imports? 
The peopJe of England complain of the greatest i^roogs 
and indignities : they complain of the interruption^ tiie 
desteiction of their trade : they think the peace ;haa left 
them in a worse condition than before: and in answer 
to ail these complaints, what are they told ? Why, that 
their continuing to sufier all this^ is the price they must 
pay to keep the king and his family on the throne of 
these realms, - If this were true, it ought not to be 
owned ; but it is far foom. truth ; the very reverse is 
true. Nothing can weaken the family ; nothing shake 
the establishment, but such measures as these, and such 
langifage as this/' He affirmed, that if the minister^ 
had proceeded conformably to the intentions of par&a*- 
ment, they would, either have acted with vigour, or have 
obtained a real security, in an express acknowledgment 
of our right not to be searched, as a preliminary ^ine qtta 
non to our treating at all. Instead of this, they had 
referred it to plenipotentiaries. " Would you, sir (said 
he), submit to a reference, whether you may travel utt^ 
moleisted from your house in town to your house in the 
country? Your right is clear and undeniable, why 
wodd you have it discussed ? but much less would yon 
refer it, if two of your judges belonged to a gang which 
has often stopped and robbed you in your way thitheik* 
before." The ministers, in vindication of the conven- 
tion^ asserted, that the satisfaction granted by Spain 
was adequate to the injury received : that it was only the 
preliminary of a treaty which would remove all causes of 
complaint : that war was always expensive and detri- 
mental to a b-ading jnation, as well as uncertain in its 
events : that France and Spain would certainly join 
their forces in case of a rupture w^th Great R-itain-: 
that there was not one power in Europe upon virhieh the 
English could depend for effectual assistance ; and thgft 
war would favour the cause and designs of a popi^ pre* 
tender. The house> upon a division, agreed to the 
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address; "but when a motion was made fi>r ite bieitig 
recdmmitted/ the two parties renewed the engagement 
with redoubled eagierness and impetuosity. Sir WiMiam 
W^rtdham and Mr. Pulteney poured all the tfamtder of 
thek* eloquence ag^nst the insolence of Spain^ and the 
concessions of the British ministry. SirRobbrt Wal- 
pde exerted all his fortitude and dextei'ity in defa[ice 6£ 
himself and his measures; and the question being put/ 
the resolutions for the address were carried by a small 
majority. 

^ XVIII. Then sir William Wyndham, standing up, 
made a pathetic remonstrance upon this determinatioil. 
^^ This address (said he) is intended to convince mankind, 
jihat the treaty xmder our consideration is a reasonable 
and ah honourable treaty. But if a majority of twe^nty- 
ei^t in such a full house should fail of that success ; if 
the people shonld not implicitly resign their reason to a 
vote of this house, what will be the consequence ? Will 
not the parliament lose its authority ? Will it not be 
thought, that even in the parliament we are governed by 
a faction ? and what the consequence of this may be, I 
leave to those gentlemen to consider, who are now to 
give their vote for'diis address ; for my own part, I Will 
trouble you no more ; but, with these my last wdrds, I 
sincerely |jray to Almighty God, who has so often won- 
derfully protected these kingdoms, that he will gracious- 
ly "continue his protection over them, by preserving us 
irom that impending danger which threatens the nation 
from vHthout, and likewise from that impending danger 
which threatens our constitution from within.'* The 
minister was on this occasion deserted by his usual tem- 
per, and even provoked into personal abuse. He declared, 
that the gentleman who was now the mouth of his oppo- 
nents' had been looked upon as the head of those traitors, 
who twenty-five years before conspired the destruction 
of their country and of the royal family, in order' to set 
a pofHsh pretender upon the throne : that he was seized 
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by the vigUanGe of the then government^ and pardoned 
by its clemency, but all the use he had ungratefully made 
of that clemency was to qualify himself according to 
law, that he land his party might some time or other 
have an opportunity to overthrow all law. He branded 
them all as traitors, and expressed his hope, that their 
behaviour would unite all the true friends of the present 
happy establishment. To such a degree of mutual 
animosity were both sides inflamed, that the most emi^ 
nent members of the minority actually retired from par- 
liament ; and were by the nation in general revered as 
martyrs to the liberty of the people. 

^ XIX. The dispute occasioned by the convention in 
the house of lords, was maintained with equal warmth, 
and perhaps with more abilities. After this famous 
treaty had been considered, lord Carteret suggested, that 
possibly one of the contracting powers had presented a 
protest or declaration, importing that she accaied to such 
or such a measure, only upon condition that the terms 
of that protest or declaration should be made good. He 
said that until his mind should be free from the most 
distant suspicion that such a paper might exist in the 
present case, he could not form a just opinion of the 
transaction himself, nor communicate to their lordships 
any light which might be necessary for that purpose. 
The adherents to the ministry endeavoured to evade his 
curiosity in this particular, by general assertions ; but 
he insisted on his suspicion with such perseverance, that 
at length the ministry produced the copy of a declaration 
made by the king of Spain before he ratified the con*^ 
vention, signifying, that his Catholic majesty reserved to 
himself, in its full force, the right of being able to sus- 
pend the assiento of negroes, in case the company sliould 
not pay, within a short time, the sum of 68,000/^ ster^ 
ling, owing to Spain on the duty of negroes, or on the 
profit of the ship Caroline: that under the validity and 
force of this protest, the signing of the said convent)aR 
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■ught be proceeded on, and in no other manner. In 
the debate that ensued, lord Carteret displayed a sur- 
prising extent of political knowledge, recommended by 
all the graces of elocution, chaste, pure, dignified, and 
delicate. Lord Bathurst argued against the articles of 
convention with his usual spirit, integrity, and good 
sense, particularly animated by an honest indignation 
which the wrongs of his country had inspired. The 
earl of Chesterfield attacked this inglorious measure with 
all the weight of argument, and all the poignancy of 
satire. The duke of Argyle, no longer a partisan of the 
ministry, inveighed against it as infamous, treacherous, 
and destructive, with all the fire, impetuosity, and en- 
thusiasm of declamation. It was defended with unequal 
arms by the duke of Newcastle, the earl of Cholmon- 
deley, lord Hervey, the lord-chancellor, the bishop of 
Salisbury, and in particular by the earl of Ilayj; a noble- 
man of extensive capacity and uncommon erudition ; re- 
markable for his knowledge of the civil law, and seem- 
ingly formed by nature for a politician ; cool, discerning, 
I^ausible, artful, and enterprising, staunch to the minis- 
ter, and invariably true to his own interest. The dispute 
was learned, long, and obstinate ; but ended as usual in 
the discomfiture of those who had stigmatized the treaty. 
The house agreed to an address, in which they thanked 
lus majerty for his gracious condescension in laying be- 
fore jthem the convention. They acknowledged his great 
prudence in bringing the demands of his subjects for 
thdr past losses, which had been so long depending, to a 
final adjustment ; in procuring an express stipulation for 
a iq)eedy payment ; and in laying a foundation for ac*- 
eompliidiing the great and desirable ends of obtaining 
future security, and preserving the peace between the 
two nations. They declared their confidence in his 
Doyal wisdom, that in the treaty to be concluded in pursu- 
ance of the convention, proper provisions would be made 
far the redress of the grievances of which the nation hid 
VOL. in. ♦ » 
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80 justly comphiined : they assured his majesty^ that in 
case bis just expectations should not be answered, the 
house would heartily and zealously concur in all such; 
measures as should be necessary to vindicate his majes*. 
ty's hdnour^ and to preserve to his subjects the iulL en- 
joyment of all those rights to whidi they wefe entitkd 
by treaty and the law of nations. This was a iKird'-woiii 
victory^ At the head of those who voted against tiMr 
address we find the prince of Wales. His example wn 
followed by six dukes, two-and-twenty earls, four via-^ 
counts, eighteen barons, four bishops ; and their partjs 
was reinforced by sixteen proxies. A spirited fwotest waa 
entered and subscribed by ninp-and*thirty peers, gqki- 
prehending all the noblemen of the kingdom who were 
most eminent for their talents, integrity, and virtue* 

§ XX. A message having been delivered to the 
house from his majesty, importing that he had settled 
39,000/. per annum on the younger children (rf the royal 
family ; and desiring their lordships would bring^ in a 
bill to enable his majesty to make that provision good 
out of the hereditary revenues of the crown, some loirds 
in the opposition observed, that the next heir to the 
crown might look upon this settlement, as a mortgage 
of bis revenue, which a parliament had no power to 
make : that formerly no daughter of the rc^al faaaily 
was ever provided for by parliament, except the eldest, 
and that never was by way of annuity, but an express 
provision of a determinate sum of money paid by way of 
dowry. These objections were overruled ; and the house 
complied with his majesty's request. Then the duke of 
Newcastle produced a subsidy-treaty, by which his ma- 
jesty obliged himself to pay to the king of Denmark 
70,000/. per annutn/on condition of the Dane's furaish- 
ing to his Britannic majesty a body of six thousand men> 
when demanded. At the same time, his grace di^vered 
a message from the king, desiring the house would ea-: 
aUe bim to fulfil this ei^agement ; and also to raise wl^t 
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money and troops the eicigency of afiairs, durii»g ther 
approaching recess, ihight require. Another vehement 
dispute arose frotn this proposal* With respect to the 
treaty, lord Cartseret observed, that no use could be made 
of the Danish troops in any expedition undertaken against 
Spain, because it was stipulated in the treaty, that they 
should not be used either in Italy, or on board of the 
fleet, or be transported in whole or in part beyond sea, 
after they should have marched oirt of the territories of 
Denmark, except for the defence of the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland; nay, should France join 
against the English, the Danes could not act againsC 
that power or Spain^ except as part of an army formed 
in Germany or Flanders. This body of Danes may btf 
said^ therefore, to have been retained for the defence and 
protection of Hanover ; or, if the interest of Britain was 
at all consulted in the treaty, it must have been in 
preventing the Danes from joining their fleets to those 
of France and Spain. Then he argued against the Se- 
cond part of the message with great vivacity. He said 
nothing could be more dangerous to the constitution 
than a general and unlimited vote of crecfit. Such a de- 
mand our ancestors would have heard with amazement,- 
and rgected with scorn. He affirmed that the practice 
was but of modern date in England ; that it was never 
heard of before the revolution ; and never became fre- 
quent until the nation was blessed with the present wise 
^ministration. He said, if ever a general vote of credit" 
and confidence should become a customary compliment 
from the pariiament to the crown at the end of every 
session, or as often as the minister might think fit tode-- 
sire it, parliaments would grow despicable in the ey6s of 
the people ; then a proclamation might be easily sub- 
stituted in its steady and happy would it be for the nation 
if that ^lould be sufficient ; for when a parliament ceases 
to be a check upon ministers, it becomes a useless and 
unaeoMsaiy burd^ on tibe pec^le. The representative!! 
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aiust always be paid some way or other ; if their wages 
are not paid openly and surely by their respective con* 
stituentSy as they were formerly, a;majorityof theromay 
in future times be always ready to accept of wages from 
the administration^ and these must come out of the 
pockets of the people. The duke of Argyle and the 
earl of Chesterfield enlarged upon the same topics. Never- 
theless, the house complied with the message ; and pre- 
sented an address, in which they not only approved of 
the treaty with Denmark, but likewise assured hi& ma- 
jesty they would concur with his measures, and support 
him ia fulfilling his engagements, as well as in making 
such farther augmentation of his forces by sea and land, 
as he should think necessary for the honour,, interest, 
and safety of these kingdoms. 

§ XXI. The same message being communicated to 
the commons, they voted 70,583/. for the subsidy to Den- 
mark, and 500,000/. for augmenting the forces on any 
emergency. As. Great Britain stood engaged by the 
convention, to pay the crown of Spain the sum of 
6o,000/. in consideration of the ships taken and destroyed 
by sir George Byng, which sum was. to be applied to the 
relief of the British merchants who had suflered by the 
Spanish depredations, the commons inserted ina bll a 
dause providing for this sum to be paid by the parliament. 
When the bill was read in the house of lords, a motion 
was made by lord Bathurst for an address, to know, 
whether Spain had paid the money stipulated by the con- 
vention, as the time limited for the payment of it was now 
expired. The duke of Newcastle, by his majesty^s per- 
mission, acquainted the house that it was not paid; and that 
Spain had as yet given no reason for the non payment. 
Then a day was appointed to consider the state of the 
patipn, when lond Carteret moved for a resc^ution, that 
the failure of Spain in this particular was a breach of the 
convention^ a high indignity to his majesty, and aa in- 
justice to the nation ; but, after a warm debate, this mo- 
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tioft #a8 overruled by the majority. The minister, in 
order to atone in some measure for the unpopular step 
he h^ taken in the convention, allowed a salutary hw 
to pass for the eilcouragement of the. woollen manu&c-: 
ture, and two bHls in behalf of the sugar colonies ; one 
permitting them for a limited time to export their pro-, 
duce directly to foreign parts, under proper restrictions ;: 
andf the other making more effectual provisions for se- 
curing the duties laid upon the importatron of foreign 
sugars, rum, and molasses into Great Britain, and his 
majesty's plantations in America. The supplies being 
voted, the funds established, and the crown gratified in 
every particular, the king closed the session with a 
qieech on the 14th day of June, wheii the chancellor in 
bis majesty's name prorogued the parliament.* 

§ XXIL Letters of marque and reprisal were granted 
against the Spaniards ; a promotion was made of generd 
officers ; the troops were augmented ; a great fleet was. 
assembled at Spitbead ; a reinforcement sent out to ad^ 
miral Haddock ; and an embargo laid on all merchant 
ships outward bound. . Notwithstanding these prepara-t 
tions of war, Mr. Keen, the British minister at Madrid^ 
dedared to the court of Spain> that his master, although 
he had permitted his subjects to make reprisals, would 
not be understood to have broken the peace; and that 

* Among the laws enacted in the course of this session, was an act 
against gaming, which had become universal through all ranks of people 
and likely to prove destructive of all morals, industry, and sentim«lit« 
Another bill passed, for granting a reward to Joanna Stevens, on her diir 
covering, for the benefit of the public, a nostrum for the cure of persona 
afflicted with the stone ; a medicine which has by no means answered the 
expectations of the legislature. 

In the house of lords, complaint was made by lord Delawar of a satire, 
entitled Manners, written by Mr. Whitehead ; in which some characters 
of distinction were severely lashed, in the true spirit of poetry. It was 
voted a libel ; amotion was made to take the author into custody ;'bnt 
he having withdrawn himself, the resentment of the house fell upon B. 
Dodaley, the publisher of the work, who was committed to the usher of 
the Mack-nod, though lord Carteret, the eari of Abingdon, and lord 
Talbot, spoke in his behalf. 
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this permission would be recalled as soon as his Cati^olic 
majesty should be disposed to imdce the satisfaction which 
had been so justly demanded. He was given to under- 
stand^ that die king of Spain looked upon those repri- 
sals as acts of hostility ; and that he hoped, with the 
assistance of Heaven and his allies, he should be able to 
support a good cause against his adversaries. He pub- 
lished a manifesto in justification of his own conduct, 
complaining that admiral Haddock had received orders 
to cruise with his squadron between the capes St. Vin- 
cent and St Mary, in order to surprise the Assogue 
ships; that letters of reprisal had been published at 
London in an indecent style^ and even carried into exe- 
cution in difierent parts of the world. He excused his 
non-payment of the 95,000/. stipulated in the conven- 
tion, by afHrming that the British court had first contra- 
vened the articles of that treaty, by the orders sent to 
Haddock ; by continuing to fortify Georgia ; by rein- 
forcing the squadron at Jamaica ; and by eluding the 
payment of the 68,000/. due to Spain from the South- 
sea company, on the assiento for negroes- The French 
ambassador at the Hague declared, that the king his 
master, was obliged by treaties to assist his Catholic ma- 
jesty by sea and land, in case he should be attacked : he 
dissuaded the states^genefal from espousing the quarrel 
of Great Britain ; and they assured him, they woidd ob- 
serve a strict neutrality, though they could not avoid fur- 
nishing his Britannic majesty with such succours as he 
could demand, by virtue of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two powers. The people of £ngland were 
inspired with uncommon alacrity at the near prospect of 
war, for which they had so long clamoured ; and the 
ministry seeing it unavoidable, began to be earnest and 
effectual in their preparations. 

§ XXIII. The events of war were still unfavourable 
to the emperor. He had bestowed the command of his 
army upon velt-mareschal count Wallis, who assembled 
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hi9 £prce& in tbt ndghbourhood of Bel^de; and ad^ 
vaaced towards Crotska, where he was attacked by the 
Turks with such impetuosity and persevaiance^ that he 
WM obliged to give ground^ after a long and obstinate 
engagnnent^ in which he lost above six thousand men. 
The earl of Crawford, who served as a volunteer in the 
imperial army, signalized his courage in an extraordinary 
manner on this occasion, and received a dangerous 
wound, of which he never perfectly recovered. The 
Turks were afterward worsted at Jabouka ; nevertheless, 
their grand army invested Belgrade onthesideof Seryia, 
and carried on the operations of the siege with extraor- 
dinary vigour. The emperor, dreading the loss of this 
|)lflce, seeing his finances exhausted, and his army con- 
siderably diminished, consented to a negotiation for 
peace, which was transacted under the mediation of the 
French ambassador at the Ottoman Porte. The count 
de Neupergy as imperial plenipotentiary^ signed the 
preliminaries on the 1st day of September. They were 
ratified by the emperor, though he pretended to be dis- 
saittsfied with the articles ; and declared that his minister 
had exceeded his powers. By this treaty the house of 
Austrki ceded to the grand signer, Belgrade, Sabatz, 
Servian Austrian Wallachia, the isle and fortress of Or- 
sova^ with the fort of St. Elizabeth ; and the contract- 
ing powers agreed, that the Danube and the Saave should 
serve as boundaries to the two empires. The emperor 
published a circular letter, addressed to his ministers at 
all the courts in Europe, blaming count WalUs for the 
bad succeas of the last campaign, and disowning the ne- 
gotiatKWiS of count Neuperg: nay, these two officers were 
actually disgraced, and confined in difierent castles. This, 
however, was no other than a sacrifice to the re9e;ntment 
of the Czarina, who loudly complained, that the 9m- 
poxH* had concluded a separate peace, contrary to his 
engagements with the Russian empire. Her general, 
count Munich, had obtained a victory over the Turks 
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at Cboczim, in Moldavia, and made himself master of 
that place, in which he found two hundred peces of 
artillery ; but the country was so ruined by the incur- 
sions of the Tartars, that the Muscovites could not sub* 
sist in it during the winter. The Czarina, finding her- 
self abandoned by the emperor, and unaUe to cope with 
the whole power of the Ottoman empire, took die first 
c^portunity of putting an end to the war upon honour* 
able terms. After a short negotiation, the conferences 
ended in a treaty, by which she was left in possession of 
Asoph, on condition that its fortifications should be 
demolished ; and the ancient limits were re-established 
between the two empfres. 

^ XXIV. A rupture between Great Britain and Spaisi 
was now become inevitable. The English squadron in 
the Mediterranean had already made prize of two rich 
Caracca ships. The king had issued orders for augment- 
ing his land-forces, and raising a body of marines ; and 
a great number of ships of war were put in commission. 
Admiral Vernon had been sent to the West Indies, to 
assume the command of the squadron in those seas, and 
to annoy the trade and settlements of the Spaniards. 
This gentleman had rendered himself considerable in 
the house of commons, by loudly condemning all the 
measures of the ministry, and bluntly speaking his senti- 
ments, whatever they were, without respect of persona, 
and sometimes without any regard to decorum. He vi^as 
counted a good officer, and this boisterous manner seem- 
ed to enhance his character. As he had once commanded 
a squadron in Jamaica, he was perfectly well acquainted 
with those seas ; and in a debate upon the Spanish de- 
predations, he chanced to affirm, that Porto-Bello on the 
Spanish main might be easily taken ; nay, he even un- 
dertook to reduce it with six ships only. This offer was 
echoed from the mouths of all the members in the op- 
position. Vernon was extolled as another Drake or 
Raleigh : he became the idol of a party, and his praise 
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resounded from all oomers of the kingdom. The mi- 
nister^ in order to appease the clamours of the people o|i 
this subject, sent liim as comroander«^in-cbief to the West 
Indies. He was pleased with an oj^rtunity to remove 
sudb a troublesome censor from the house of commons ; 
and, perhaps, he was not without hope, that Vernon 
would disgrace himself and his party, by failing in the 
exploit he had undertaken. His Catholic majesty hav- 
ing ordered aU the British ships in his harbours to be 
seized and detained, the king of England would keep 
measures with him no longer^ but denounced war against 
him on the 23d day of October. Many English mer- 
chants began to equip privateers, and arm their trading 
vessels, to protect their own commerce, as well as to dis- 
Ia?e8s that of the enemy. The session of parliaxpei^ 
was opened in November, when the king, in his speech 
to both houses, declared, that he had augmented his 
forces by sea and land, pursuant tO- the power vested in 
him by parliament for the security of his dominions^ 
the protection of trade, and the annoyance of the 
enemy ; and he expressed his apprehension, that the 
heats and animosities, which had been industriously 
fomented throughout the kingdom, encouraged Spain 
to act in such a manner as rendered it necessary for him 
to have recourse to arpis. In answer to this speech, 
affectionate addresses were presented by both houses, 
without any considerable opposition. 

§XXV. The seceding members had again resumed 
their seats in the house of commons ; and Mr. Pulteney 
thought proper to vindicate the extraordinary step which 
they had taken. He said, they thought that step was 
necessary, as afHdrsthen stood, for clearing their charac* 
ters to posterity from the imputation of sitting in an as- 
sembly, where a determined majority gave a sanction to 
measures evidently to the disgrace of his majesty apd thie 
nation. He observed, that their conduct was so fiiUy 
justified by the declaration of war against Spain, that any 
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ferther vindication would be superfluous ; for every as- 
sertion contained in it had been almost in the same 
words insisted upon by those who opposed the conven- 
tion : " Every sentence in it (added he) is an echo of 
what was said in our reasonings against that treaty ; every 
positive truth, which the declaration lays down, was de- 
nied with the utmost confidence by those who spoke for 
the convention ; and, since that time, there has not one 
«vent happened which was not then foreseen and fore- 
told." He proposed, that in maintaining the war, the 
Spanish settlements in the West Indies should be attack- 
ed ; and that the ministry should not have the power to 
^ give up the conquests that might be made. He said he 
heartily wished, for his majesty's honour and service, 
that no mention had been made of heats and animosi- 
ties in the king's speech; and gave it as his opinion, 
Ihey should take no notice of that clause in their address. 
He was answered by sir Robert Walpole, who took oc- 
casion to say, he was in no great concern lest the service 
of his majesty or the nation shcHild suffer by the ab- 
sence of those members who had quitted the house : he 
affirmed, the nation was generally sensible, that the 
many useful and popular acts which passed towards the 
end of the last session, were greatly forwarded and facili- 
tated by the secession of those gentlemen ; and, if they 
were returned only to oppose and perj^ex, he should not 
be at all sorry to see them secede again. 

^ XXVI. Mr. Pulteney revived the bill which be had 
formerly prepared for the encouragement of seamen. 
After a long dispute, and eager opposition by the minis- 
try, it passed both houses, and obtained the royal assaiiL 
Mr. Sandys having observed, that there could be no im^ 
mediate use for a great number of forces in the king- 
dom, and explained how little service could be expected 
from raw and undisciplined men, proposed an address 
to the king, desiring that the body of marines should 
be composed of drafts from the old regiments : that as 
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few officers should be appointed as the nature of the 
case would permit ; and he expressed his hope^ that the 
house ^ould recommend this method to his majesty, in 
tender compassion to his people, already burdened with 
many heavy and grievous taxes. This scheme was re- 
pugnant to the intention of the ministry, whose aim was 
to inci^ease tl^. number of their dependants, and extend 
their parliamentary interest, by granting a great number 
6f oommi^ons. The proposal was, therefore, after a 
long debate, rejected by the majority. Motions were 
made for an inquiry into the conduct of those who con* 
eluded the convention ; but they were overruled. The 
pension bill was revived, and so powerfully supported by 
the eloquence of sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, 
and Mr. Lyttleton, that it made its way through the 
commons to the upper house, where it was again lost, 
upon a division, after a very Idng debate. As the sea* 
men of the kingdom expressed uncommon aversion to 
the service of the government, and the fleet could not 
be manned without great difficulty, the ministry pre- 
pared a bill, which was brought in by sir Charles Wager, 
for registering all seamen, watermen, fishermen, and 
lightermen, throughout his majesty's domink>ns« Had 
this bill passed into a law, a British sailor would have 
been reduc^ to the nabst abject degree of slavery : had 
he removed from a certain district allotted for thie place 
of his residence, he would have been deemed a deserter^ 
and punished accordingly : he must have appeared, when 
summoned, at all hazards, whatever might have been the 
circumstances of his family, or the state of his private 
affairs: had he been encumbered with debt, he must 
either have incurred the penalties of this law, or lain at 
the mercy of his creditors : had he acquired by industry, 
or received by inheritance, an ample fortune, he would 
have been liable to be torn from his possessions, and 
subjected to hardships which no man would endure but 
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from the sense of fear or indigence. The bill was 8o 
vigorous!)^ opposed by sir John Barnard and others^ as a 
flagrant encroachment on the liberties of the people, 
that the house rejected it on the second reading. 

§ XXVII. The king havings by message, communi- 
cated to the house his intention of disposing of the prin- 
cess Mary in marriage to prince Frederick of Hesse ; 
and expressing his hope, that the commons would en- 
able him to give a suitable portion to his daughter, they 
unanimously resolved to grant 40,000/. for that purpose ; 
and presented an address of thanks to his majesty, for 
having communicated to the house this intended mar- 
riage. On the 13 th day of March, a ship arrived from' 
the West Indies, dispatched by admiral Vernon, with an 
account of his having taken Porto-Bello, on the isthmus 
of Darien, with six ships only, and demolished ail the 
fortifications of the place. The Spaniards acted with 
fiuch pusillanimity on this occasion, that their forts were 
taken almost without bloodshed. The two houses of 
parliament joined in an address of congratulation upon 
this success of his majesty's arms ; and the nation in 
general was wonderfriUy elated by an exploit which was 
magnified much above its merit. The commons grant- 
ed every thing the crown thought proper to demand; 
They provided for eight-and-twenty thousand land-forces, 
besides six thousand marines. They enabled his ma^ 
jesty to equip a very powerful navy; they voted the 
subsidy to the king of Denmark ; and they empowered 
their sovereign to defray certain extraordinary expenses 
not specified in the estimates. To answer these un- 
common grants, they imposed a land-tax of four shillings 
in the poimd; and enabled his majesty to deduct 
1,200,000/. from the sinking fund: in a word, the 
expense of the war, during the course of the ensuing 
year, amounted to about four millions. The session 
was closed on the 29th day of April, when the king 
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thanked the commons for the suppUes they had so 
liberally granted, and recommended union and modera- 
tion to both houses. 

§ XXVIIL Daring the greatest part of this winter^ 
the poor had been grievously aiBicted, in consequence 
of a severe frost, which began at Christmas, and con- 
tinued till the latter end of February. The river Thames 
was covered with such a crust of ice, that a multitude of 
pec^le dwelled upon it in tents, and a great number of 
booths were erected for the entertainment of the popu- 
lace. The navigation was entirely stopped ; the water- 
men and fishermen were disabled from earning a liveli- 
hood; the fruits of the earth were destroyed by the 
cold^ which was so extreme, that many persons were 
diilled to death ; and this calamity was the more deeply 
felt, as the poor could not afford to supply themselves 
with coals and fuel^ which were advanced in price, in 
(Mfoportion to the severity and continuance of the frost. 
The lower class of labourers, who worked in the open 
ftir, were now deprived of all means of subsistence ; 
many kinds of manufacture were laid aside, because it 
was found impracticable to carry them on. The price 
of all sorts of provisions rose almost to a dearth ; even 
water was sold in the streets of London. In this season 
of distress, many wretched femilies must have perished 
by cold and hunger, had not those of opulent fortunes 
been inspired with a remarkable spirit of compassion and 
humanity. Nothing can more redound to the> honour 
of the English nation, than did those instances of bene- 
volence and well-conducted charity which were then ex- 
hibited. The liberal hand was not only opened to the 
professed beggar, and the poor that owned their dis- 
tress ; but uncommon pains were taken to find out and 
relieve those more unhappy objects, who, from motives 
of false pride, or ingenuous shame, endeavoured to con- 
ceal their misery. These were assisted almost in their 
own despite. The solitary habitations of the widow^ 
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the ktherkm^ and tbe unfortunate^ were visited l^ the 
beneficei:^^ who felt for the woes of their felbw-crea- 
tures ; and^ to such as refused to receive a portion of the 
public charity, the necessaries of life were privately con- 
veyed, in such a manner as could least shock the deli* 
cacy of their dispositions* 

§XXIX. In the beginning of May, the king of 
Great Britain set out for Hanover, after having appoint- 
ed a regency, and concerted vigorous measures for dis- 
tres^ng the enemy. In a few days after his departure, 
the spousals of the princess Mary were celebrated by 
proxy, the duke of Cumberland representing the prince 
of Hesse, and in June the princess embarked for the 
continent. About the same time, a sloop arrived in 
England with dispatches from admiral Vernon, who, 
since his adventure at Porto-Bello, had bombarded Car- 
thagena, and taken the fort of San Lorenzo, on the river 
of Chagre, in the neighbourhood of his former conquest. 
This month was likewise marked by the death of his 
Prussian majesty, a prince by no means remarkable for 
great or amiable qualities. He was succeeded on the 
throne by Frederick his eldest son, the late king of that 
realm, who has so eminently distinguished himself as a 
warrior and legislator. In August, the king of Great 
Britain concluded a treaty with the landgrave of Hesse, 
who engaged to furnish him with a body of six thousand 
men for four years, in consideration of an annual sub- 
sidy of two hundred and fifty thousand crowns. 

§ XXX. Meanwhile, preparations of war were vigor- 
ously carried on by the ministry in England. They had 
wisely resolved to annoy the Spaniards in their Ameri- 
can possessions. Three ships of war, cruising in the 
bay of Biscay, fell in with a large Spanish ship of the 
line strongly manned, and took her after a very obstinate^ 
engagement; but the assogue ships arrived, with the 
treasure, in Spain, notwithstanding the vigilance of the- 
English commanders, who were stationed in a c<^rtain 
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iatittide to intercept that flota. One camp was formed 
on Hounslovr-heath $ and six thousand marines, lately 
levied, were encamped on the isle of Wight, in order to 
be embarked for the West Indies. Intelligence being 
received, that a strong squadron of Spanish ships of war 
waited at Ferrol for orders to sail to their American 
settlements, sir John Norris sailed with a powerful fleet 
from Spithead, to dispute their voyage ; and the duke^ 
of Cumberland served in person as a volunteer in this 
expedition ; but, after divers fruitless efforts, he was, 
by oontrary winds, obliged to lie inac:tive for the greats 
est part of the summer in Torbay ; and^ upon advke 
that the French and Spanish squadrons had sailed to the 
W^t Indies in conjunction, the design against Ferrol 
was wholly laid aside. In September, a small squadron 
of ships, commatuled by commodore Anson, set sail for 
the South-sea, in order to act against the. enemy on the 
copst of Chili and Peru, and co-operate occasionally with 
admiral Vernon across the isthmus of Darien.- The 
sdieme was well laid, but ruined by unnecessary xlelays, 
and unforeseen accidents. But the hopes of the nation 
centred chiefly in a formidable armament designed for 
the northern coast of New Spain, and his Catholic ma* 
jesty's other settlements on that side of the Atlantic^ 
Commissions had been issued for rai^ng a regiment of 
four battalions in the English colonies of North Ame* 
rica, that they might be transported to Jamaica^ and 
join the forces from £ngland. Hiese, consisting of the 
marines, and detachments from some old regiments, 
were embarked in October at the isle of Wight, under 
the comtnand of lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved 
honour, and great experience in the art of wari said 
they sailed under convoy of sir Chaloner Ogle, with a 
fleet c^^even-and^twenty ships of the line, be^des fri- 
gates, fire-ships, bombJietdhes, and tenders. They 
were likewise furnished with hos^itaKships, and store-- 
ships^ laden with provision^, ammunition, aUsorts^of war«^ 
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like implements, and every kind of convenience. Never 
was( an armament more completely equipped ; and never 
had the nation more reason to hope for extraordinary 
success. 

§ XXXL On the 20th day of October, Charles VI. 
emperor of Germany, the last prince of the house of 
Austria, died at Vienna, and was succeeded in his here- 
ditary dominions by his eldest daughter, the ardi- 
dudiess Maria Theresa, married to the grand duke of 
Tuscany. Though this princess succeeded as queen of 
Hungary, by virtue of the pragmatic sanction guaran- 
teed by all the powers in Europe, her succession pro- 
duced such contests as kindled a cruel war in the empire. 
The young king of Prussia was no sooner informed of 
the emperor's death, than he entered Silesia at the head 
of twenty thousand men ; seized certain fiefs to which 
his family laid claim ; and published a manifesto, de- 
claring that he had no intention to contravene the prag- 
matic sanction. The elector of Bavaria refused to ac- 
knowledge the archduchess as queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia; alleging, that he himself had pretensions to 
those countries, as the descendant of the emperor Fer- 
dinand I. who was head of the Grerman branch of the 
house of Austria. Charles Vl.-was survived but a few 
days by his ally, the czarina Anne Iwanowna, who died 
in the forty-fifth year of her age, after having bequeath- 
ed her crown to Iwan, or John, the infant son of her 
niece, the princess Anne of 'Mecklenburgh, who had 
been married to Anthony Ulrick, duke of Brunswick 
Lunenbourg-Bevern. She appointed the <luke of Cour- 
land regent of the empire, and even guardian of the 
young czar, though his own parents were alive; but 
this disposition was not long maintained. 

§ XXXII. The king of Great Britain having returned 
to England from his German dominions, thesession of 
imrliament was opened in November. His majesty as* 
sured them, on this occasion^ that he was determined to 
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I prosecute the war irigoroudy^ even though France dsoold 
espouse the cause of Spain, as her late conduct seemed 
to &vour this supposition. He took notice of the em* 
peror's deaths as an event which in all likelihood would 
open a new scene of affairs in Europe : he therefore re* 

, commended to their consideration the necessary supplies 

for putting the nation in such a posture, that it should 

havenothing to fear from any emergency. Finally,*hc 

desired them to consider of some proper regulates for 

preventing the exportation of com, and for more effec* 

toal methods to man the fleet at this conjuncture. The 

commons, after having voted an address of thanks, 

brought in a bill for prohibiting the exportation of com 

and provisk)ns, for a limited time, out of Great Britain^ 

Ireland, and the American plantations. This was a mea«- 

sure calculated to distress the enemy, who were sup«- 

posed to be in want of these necessaries. The French 

had contracted for a vary large quantity of beef and pork 

in Ireland, for the use of their own and the Spanish 

navy ; and an embargo had been laki upon the ships of 

that kingdom. The bill met with a vigorous oppositi<m: 

yet the house unanimously resolved, that his majesty 

should be addressed to lay an immediate embargo upon 

all ships laden with com, grain, starch, rice, beef, pork^ 

and other provisions to be exported to foreign parts. 

They likewite resolved, that the thanks of the house 

should be given to vice-admiral Vernon, for the services 

he had done to his king and country in the West Indies. 

One William Cooley was examined at the bar of the 

house, and committed to prison, after having owned 

himself author of a.paper, entitled, " Considerations upon 

Ae embargo on provisbn of victual." The perform^ 

ance contdned many shrewd and sev^e animadversicHis 

upon the government, for having taken a step whi^^b^ 

without answering the purpose of distressing the eneii^y, 

would.prove a grievous discouragement to trade, jand rqjn 

all the graziers of Ireland. Notwithstandti^ the argu- 

VOL, iir. * H 
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tiiente uoed in this retnonstcance^ and several petitiom 
that were presented i^iast the com^yU^ it passed by 
oieffe dint of ministerial influence. The oihtt party eo* 
deavoured, by vailous rabtions^ to set on foot an inquiry 
into the orders, letters^ and instructions^ which had be^i 
^tent to admiral Vernon and admiral Haddock ; but all 
s6ch inyestigations were carefully avoided. 

4 XXXIII. A very hot contest arose from a bill which 
the ministry brought in under the specious tide of '^^ A 
hill for the encouragement and increase of seamen^ vad 
jbr the better and speedier manning his majesty's fleet." 
This Was a revival of the oppressive scheme which had 
boen rejected in the former session ; a schieme by whidi 
^l^ justites of the peace were empowered to issue war* 
floits to ooRstables and headboroughs, to search by day 
or night for such sea&ring men as should conceal them* 
selves within their respective jurisdictions. Those seardi* 
iftrs wene vested with authority to force open doors, in 
tt&seof resistance ; and encouraged to this violence by a 
reward for every seaman they should discover ; while 
the unhappy wretches so discovered, were dragged into 
the service, and their names entered in a register to be 
'kept at the nsLvy or the admirdty*oflice. Such a plan 
xxf tyranny did not psiss uncensured. Every excq^tion-- 
able clause produced a warm debate, in which sir Jcim. 
fiamard, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, lord Gage, Mr. 
Ptet, and Mr. Lytdeton, signalized themselves nobly in 
defending the liberties of their fellow-subjeCts. Mr. Pitt 
having expressed a laudable indignation at such a large 
stride towards despotic power, in justification of which 
nothing could be urged but the plea of necessity, Mr. 
H. Walpole thought proper to attack him witii some 
"ffiersonal satx^asms. He reflected upon his youth ; and 
observed, that the discovery of truth was very Httle pro- 
^noted by pompous diction and ' theatrical emotion. 
These insinuations exposed him to a severe reply. Mr. 
Pitt standing up again, said, *^ He would not imdertake 
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t0 detemiine whether youth ooold be justly imputed to 
ftiiy man as a reproach ; but he affirraed^ th^ the wretdi 
who^ after having seen the consequenoes of repeated er«* 
lors^ continues still to blunder^ and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object o£ 
either abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that 
his grey head should secure him from insults ; mudi 
more is he to be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in 
age, has receded from virtue, and becomes more wicked 
jvith less temptation ; who prostitutes himself for money 
which he cannot enjoy ; and spends the n^nains of his 
life in the ruin of his country .'' Petitions were presented 
firom the city of London, and county of Glouce^er^ 
against the bill, as detrimental to the trade and naviga* 
tion of the kingdom, by discouraging rather tiian en** 
pouraging sailors, and destructive to the liberties of the 
subject ; but they were both rejected as insults upon the 
house of commons. After very long ddbates, maintained 
on both sides with extraordinary ardour and emotion^ the 
severe clauses were dropped, and Uie bill passed with 
amendments. 

. § XXXIV. But the most remarkable incident of this 
session, was an open and personal attack upon the mt« 
nister, who was become extremely unpopular all over the 
kingdom. The people were now, more than ever, sen* 
siUe of the grievous taxes under which they groaned ; 
and saw their burjdens daily increasing. No effectual 
attempt had as yet been made to annoy the eiiemy. 
Expensive squadrons had been equipped; had made 
excursions, and returned without striking a blow. 
The Spanish fleet had sailed first from Cadiz, and 
diea from Ferrol, without any interruption from ad* 
miral Haddock, who commanifed the British squadron 
in the Mediterranean, and who was supposed to be re- 
stricted by the instructions he had received from Uie 
ministry, though in fact his want of success was owing to 
accident. Admiral Vernon had written from the West 

h2 
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Indies to his private friends, that he was neglected, and 
in danger of bfeing sacrificed. Notwithstanding the 
numerous navy which the nation maintain^, the Spa^ 
nish privateers made prize of the British merchant ships 
ivith impunity. In violation of treaties, and in contempt 
of that iYitimate connexion which had been so long cul- 
tivated between the French and English ministry, the 
king of France had ordered the harbour and fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk to be repaired : his fleet had sailed to 
the West Indies^ in conjunction with that of Spain: and 
the merchants of England began to tremble for Jamaica : 
finally, confiinerce was in a manner suspended, by the 
praictice of pressing sailors into the service, and by the 
embargo which had been laid upon ships, in all the ports 
of Great Britain and Ireland. These causes of popular 
disbont^nt, added to other complaints which had been 
so long repeated against the minister, exaggerated and 
inculcated by his enemies with unwearied industry, at 
length rendered him so universally odious, that his name 
was seldom or oever mentioned with decency, except by 
his own dependants. 

§ XXXV. The coimtry party in parliament seized this 
opportunity of vengeance. Mr. San4ys went up to sir 
Robert Walpole in the house, and told him, that on Fri* 
day next he should bring a charge against him in puUic* 
The minister seemed to be surprised at this unexpected 
intimation; but, after a short pause, thanked him 
politely for this previous notice, and said he desired 
no favour, but fair play.* Mr. Sandys, at the time 
which he had appointed for. this accusation, stood 
up, and in a studied speech entered into a bng de- 
duction of the minister's misconduct. . He insisted upon 
the discontents of the nation, in consequence of the 

* upon this occasion he misqtioted Horace. ''As I am not conscious 
of any crime (said he), I do not doabtof being able to make a proper de- 
fence. NU conscire sUn ntdli paUeseert etdpae.** He was corrected by 
iHr. PuUeney ; but insisted upon his being in ^he right, and actually laid 
a wager -on the justness of Jiis quotation. 
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measures \frhich had been for many years pursued at 
home and abroad. He professed his belief that there 
w^ not a gentleman in the house who did not know that 
one single person in the administration was the chief, if 
not the sole adviser and promoter of all those measures. 
" This (added he) is known without doors, as well as 
within ; therefore the discontents, the reproaches, and 
even the curses of the people, are all directed agafnst 
that single i)erson. They complain of present mea- 
sures : they have suffered by past measures : they ex- 
pect no redress ; they expect no alteration or amendment, 
whilst he has a share in directing or advising our future 
administration. These, sir, are the sentiments of the 
people in regard to th^t minister ; these sentiments we 
-are in honour and duty bound to represent to his majesty ; 
and the proper method for doing this, as established by 
our constitution, is to address his majesty to remove him 
from his councils.'' He then prooeedied to explain the par- 
ticulars of the minister's misconduct in the whole series 
of his negotiations ahrq^d. He charged him with having 
endeavoured to support his own interest, and to erect a 
kind of despotic government, by the practice of corrup- 
tion : with having betrayed the interest and honour of 
Great Britain in the late convention*; with having neg- 
lected to prosecute the war against Spain; and he con- 
cluded with a motion for an address to the king, that he 
would be pleased to remove sir Robert Walpole from his 
presence and councils for ever. He was answered by 
Mr. Pelham, who undertook to defend or excuse all the 
measures which the other had condemned ; and acquit- 
ted himself as a warm friend and unshaken adherent. 
Against this champion sir John Barnard entered the 
lists, and was sustained by Mr. Pulteney, who, with 
equal spirit and precision, pointed out and exposed' all 
the material errors and mal-practices of the adminis- 
tration* Sir Robert Walpole spoke with great temper 
and deliberation in behalf of himself With respect to 
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th6 article of bribery and ctomiptioVi, he'smd) if any one 
instance had been mentioned; if it had been shewA 
that he eter offered a reward to any member of eiA^ 
house, or ever threatened to deprive any member of 
his office or employment, in order to influence his voting 
in parliament, there might have been some ground for 
this charge; but when h was so generally laid, he did not 
know what he could say to it, unless to deny it as gene^- 
rally and as positively as it had been asserted. — Such a 
declaration as this, in the hearing of so many persons, 
Avho riot only knew, but subsisted by his wages of cor- 
ruption, was a strong proof of the minister's being dead 
to all sense of shame, and all regard to veracity. Thfe 
debate was protracted by the court fnembefs till three 
o'clock in the morning, when about sixty of the oppo- 
site party having retired, the motion was rejected by a 
considerable majority. 

^ XXXVI. A bill was brought in for prohibiting tilfe 
practice of insuring ships belonging to the en6mfes df 
the nation ; but it was vigorously opposed by sir Johfi 
Barnard and Mr. Willimot, who demonstrated that this 
kind of traffic was advantageous to the kingdom; and 
.the scheme was dropped. Another warm contest s^rose 
upon a clause of the mutiny bill, relating to the quarter- 
ing of soldiers upon innkeepers and publicans, who cbn^- 
plained of their being distressed in furnishing those 
guests with provisions and necessaries at the rates pre- 
scribed by law or custom. There were not wanting ad^ 
vocates to expatiate upon the nature of this grievance, 
which, however, was not redressed. A new trade was 
at this time opened with Persia, tfirough the dominfotfe 
of the c^ar, and vested with an exclusive privilege in the 
Russian company, by an act of parliament. The com- 
mons voted forty thousand seamen for the service of the 
ensuing year, and about thirty thousand men for thte 
establishment of land-forces. They provided f6r the 
subsidies granted to the king of Denmark and the land- 






g^ve of He88e-Q|S9^ J and took, enery step^bich was 
suggested for the ease and the oOnvenience of the go- 
vernmeot. 

§ XXXVII. The parties in thebouseof lords wereinflu* 
eno^ by the same motives which actuated the coiQinpna* 
The duke of Argyle, who had by this tiuie resigned all his 
places^ declared qpea war against the ministry. In tb^ 
beginning of the Sjession, the king s speech was no sooner 
reported by the chancellor, than, this nobleman stood up, 
anid moved that a general address of thanks should be 
pifesait^ to his majesty^ instead of a recapitulation of 
every paragraph of the king's speech, re-echoed from 
the parliament to the throne^ with expressions of bUnd 
apprpbatipn, implying, a general concurrence with all 
^e measures of the minister. He spoke on this subject 
with an astonishing impetuosity of eloquence, that 
rolled like a river which had overflowed its banks, and 
deluged the whole adjacent country. The nwtion was 
supported by lord Bathurst, lord Qirteret, the earl of 
Chpsterfieldji and lord Qower, who, though they display^ 
all the taleats of oratory, were outvoted by the opposite 
party, headed by the duke of Newcastle, the earl of 
Cholmondeley, lord Herveyj and the lord-chancellor. 
The niotion was rejected, and the address composed ii> 
the i^sual strain. The saipe motions for an inquiry into 
ord^s and instructions which had miscarried in the lower 
house^ were. here repeated with the same bad success; 
in the debates, which ensued, the young earls of HaHfip.^ 
anjd Sandwich acquired a considerable share of rep^ta* 
.tipn, for ^he strength of argument and elocution with 
which they contended against the adherents of the mi- 
nistry. When the house took into consideration the 
state of the army, the duke of Argyle having harangued 
with equal skill and energy on military affairs, proposed 
that the fprqes should be au^nented by adding new 
levies to the old companies, v^itbout increasing the num- 
bef of officers ; as such an augmentation served only to 
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debase the dignity of the service^ by raising the lowest 
of mankind to th6 rank of gantlemen ; and to extend the 
infhience of the minister, by multiplying his dependants* 
He, therefore, moved for a resolution, that the aug- 
menting the army, by raising regiments^ as it is the most 
unnecessary and most expensive method of augmenta- 
tion, was also the most dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation. This proposal was likewise overruled, after a 
short, though warm, contention. This was the fate of 
all the other motions made by the lords in the opposi- 
tion, though the victory of the courtiers was* always 
c^<^ged with a nervous and spirited protest. Two days 
were expended in the debate produced by lord Carteret's 
motion for an address beseeching his majesty to remove 
sir Robert Walpole from his presence and councils for 
iever. The speech that ushered in this memorable mo- 
tion would not have disgraced a Cicero. It contained a 
retrospect of all the public measures which had been 
pursued since the revolution. It explained the nature 
of every treaty, whether right or wrong, which had 
been concluded under the present administration. It 
described the political connexions subsisting between the 
different powers in Europe. It exposed the weakness, 
the misconduct, and the iniquity of the minister, both 
in his foreign and domestic transactions. It was em- 
bellished with all the ornaments of rhetoric, and warmed 
with a noble spirit of patriotic indignation. The duke 
of Argyle, lord Bathurst, and his other colleagues, seemed 
to be animated with uncommon fervour, and even in- 
spired, by the subject. A man of imagination^ in read- 
ing their speeches, will think himSelf transported into 
the Roman senate^ before the ruin of that republic. 
Nevertheless, the minister still triumphed by dint of 
numbers ; though his victory was dearly purchased. 
Thirty peers entered a vigorous protest ; and Walpole's 
character sustained such a rude shock from this opposi- 
tion, that his authority seemed to be drawing near a 
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period. Immediately after this contest was decided, 
the duke of Marlborough moved for a resolution, that 
any attempt to inflict any kind of punishment oa any 
person, without allowing him an opportunity to make* 
his defence, or without any proof of any crime or misr 
demeanour committed by him, is contrary to natural jus.* 
tice, the fundamental laws of the realm, and the ancient 
established usage of parliament ; and is a high infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the subject. It was seconded by 
the-jduke of Devonshire and lord Lovel ; and opposed 
by lord Grower, as an intended censure on the proceed- 
ings of the day. This sentiment was so warmly espous- 
ed by lord Talbot, who had distinguished himself in the 
former debate, that he seemed to be transported beyond 
the bounds of moderation. He was interrupted by the 
earl of Cholmondeley, who charged him with having 
violated the order and decorum which ought to be pre- 
served in such an assembly. His passion was inflamed 
by this rebuke : he declared himself an independent lord ; 
a character which he would not forfeit for the smiles of 
a court, the profit of an employment, or the reward of a 
pension : he said, when he was engaged on the side of 
truth, he would trample on the insolence that should - 
command him to suppress his sentiments. — On a di- 
vision, however, the motion was carried. 

§ XXXVIII. In the beginning of April, the king re- 
pairing to the house of peers, passed some acts that were 
ready for the royal assent. Then, in his speech to both 
houses, he gave them to understand, that the queen of 
Hungary had made a requisition of the twelve thousand 
men stipulated by tr Aty ; and that he had ordered the 
subsidy troops of Denmark and Hesse-Cassel to. be in 
readiness to march to her assistance. He observed, that 
in this complicated and uncertain state of affairs, many 
incidents might arise, and render it necessary for him to 
incur extraordinary expenses for maintaining the prag- 
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matic sanction^ at a time whea he oould not pony^ 
have recourse to the advice and assistaooe of his par* 
liameHt. He^ therefore, demanded of the oommons 
such a supply as might be requiate for these enda; and 
promised to manage it with all possible frugality. The 
lower house, in their address, approved of all his mea-- 
sures; declared they would effect ually support him 
against all insults and attacks that might be made upon 
any of his territories, though not belonging to the crown 
of Great Britain ; and that they would enable him to 
contribute, in the most effectual manner, to the sup^ 
port of the queen of Hungary. Sir Robert Walpole 
moved, that an aid of 200,000/. should be granted to 
that princess. Mr. Shippen protested against any in- 
terposition in the affairs of Germany. He expressed his 
dislike of the promise which had been made to defend 
his majesty's foreign dominions; a promise, in ^is 
opinion, inconsistent with that importi^t and iaviplaUe 
law, the act of settlement : a promise which, could it 
have been foreknown, would perhaps have for ever pre- 
duded from the succession that illustrious femily, to 
which'^the nation owed such numberless blessings, such 
continued felicity. The motion however passed, though 
not 'without farther opposition ; and the house resolved, 
that 300,000/. should be granted to his majesty^ to en* 
able him efiectually to support the queen of Hungary. 
Towards the expense of this year, a million was deduct** 
ed from the sinking fund ; and the land-tax continued 
at four shillings in the pound. The preparations for thi$ 
war had already cost 5,000,000/. The session was 
cbfied on the 26 th day of April, when the king took his 
leave of this parliament, with warm expressions of ten* 
derness and satisfaction. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, 
and, John Howe, three members of the lower hovae, 
who had signalized themselves in defence of the mints* 
ter, were now ennobled, and created barons of Mont* 
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fo/tA, IkheMef^ and Chedwditb. A camp was formed 
near Colchester; and the king having appointed, a re- 
fency, ^set out in May lor his German dominions.^ 
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CHAP. vn. 

S I. The army under lord Cathcart and sir Chatoner Ogle proceeds to the 
West Indi^-^§ II. Natnre of the climate oh the Spanish main— 
§ IIL Admiral Yenion sails Jio Carthagena-— § IT. Attack of Fort 
Lazar — § T. Expedition to Cuba — § VI. Rupture between the queen 
of Hungary and the king of Prussia-—^ VII. Battle of Mohnts— 
§ VIIL The king of Great Britain eenchides atravtj of nentralHy wift 
France for the electorate of HaaoYer— § IX. A body of French Corcei 
join the elector of Bavaria — § X. He is crowned king of Bohemia at 
Pmgae— § XL Bdelity of the Hungarians— § XIL War between 
Rostia and $weden-«§XIIL ReTolntion to Rnsaia— §XIV. Tkp 
Spanish and French squadrons pass unmolested by the English admi- 
ral in the Mediterhidean — § XV. Inactivity of the naval power of 
Great BHtAili^ XVI. O^tinatto straggle in eleeting members in ibb 
new paryamcnt~| XVlly^Remarkable motion in the bouse of coof- 
mons by lord Noel Somerset — § XVIII. The country party obtain a 
majority in the house ofcommons-M XIX. Sir Robert Walpole created 
earl of Orford— | Xx/change inShe ministry-^ XXI. Inqoiiy into 
the administration of sir Robert Walpole— § XXIl. Obstructed by the 
new ministry — § XXIl I. Reports of the secret committee — § XXIV* 
The elector of Bavaria chosen emperor — § XXV. The king of Prussia 
gains ^e battle atCzaalaw. Treaty at Breslaw— § XXVI. The Fireocii 
troops retire under the cannon of Prague. A fresh body sent with the 
mareschal de Mallebois to bring them off— § XXVII. Extraordinary 
retreat of M. de Belleisle— $ XXVIII. The king of Great Britain forms 
an^ army in Flanders^ X,XIX» Progress of the war between Rus$ia 
and Sweden— § XXX. The king of Sardinia declares for the house of 
Austria— § XXXI. Motions of the Spaniards in Italy and Savoy— 

^ Sir William Wyndham died the preceding year, deeply regretted as 
. an orator, a patriot, and a man, the constant assertor of British liberty, 
and one of the chief ornaments of the English nation. In the course of 
fte same year, general Oglethorpe^ governor of Georgia, had, witjisome 
laccours obtained from the colony of Carolina, and a small squadron of 
king's ships, made an attempt upon Fort Augustine, the capital of Spa- 
Hbh Florida; and actually reduced some small forts in the neighbourhood 
'of the place ; but the CarolinianB withdrawing in disgust, dissensions 
prevailing among the sea officers, the hurricane months approaching, and 
the enemy having received a supply and reinfot cements, he abandoned 
'the enterprise, and retarned to Georgia. 
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§XXXIL Cooduet of admiml MaittiewB'iii.the Medilerramten— 
\ XXXUI. OperatioDs in itbe West lDdies--§ XXXIV. The atten- 
tion of the ministry turned chiefly on the aflairs of the continent—^ 
§ XXXV. Extraordinary motion in ihe house of lords by earl Stan- 
hope^ XXXVI. Warm and obstinate debate on the repeal of the 
gin-act— § XXXVU. Bill for quieting corporations— § XXXVIII. 
Convention between the emperor and the queen of Hungary — 
§ XXXIX. Difference betwepn the king of Prussia and the elector of 
Hanover— § XL. The king of Great'Brltain obtains a victory over the 
French atDettingen — § XLf. Treaty of Worms — §XLII. Conclusion 
of the campaign — § XUII. Affairs in the north^XLlV. Battle of 
Campo Santo— 4 XLV. Transactions of the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean — § XL VI. Unsuccessful attempts upon the Spanish settle- 
ments in the West Indies. 

§ L The British armament liad, by this time, proceed- 
ed to action in the West Indies. Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
who sailed from Spithead, had been overtaken by a 
tempest in the bay of Biscay, by which the fleet, con- 
sisting of about one hundred and seventy sail, were scat- 
tered and dispersed. Nevertheless, he prosecuted his 
voyage, and anchored with a view to provide wood and 
water in the neutral island of Dominica, where the in- 
tended expedition sustained a terrible shock in the death 
of the gallant lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a 
dysenfery. The loss of this nobleman was the more 
severely felt, as the command of the land-forces devolved 
upon general Wentworth, an officer without experience, 
authority, and resolution. As the fleet sailed along the 
island of Hispaniola, in its way to Jamaica, four large 
ships of war were discovered ; and sir Chaloner detached 
an equal number of his squadron to give them chase, 
while he himself proceeded on his voyage. As those 
strange ships refused to bring to, lord Augustus Fitzroy, 
the commodore of the four British ships, saluted one of 
them with a broadside, and a smart engagement ensued. 
After they had fought during the best part of the night, 
the enemy hoisted their colours in the morning, and ap- 
peared to be part of the French squadron, which had 
sailed from Euroj^e, under the command of the marquis 
d'Antin, with orders to assist the Spanish admiral, De 
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Torres, in attacking and distresnng the English ships 
and colonies. War wa<5 not yet declared between 
France and England ; therefore hostilities ceased : the 
English and French commanders compdimented each 
other; excused themselves mutually, for the mistake 
which had happened ; and parted as friends, with a con- 
siderable loss of men on both sides. 

§ II. In the meantime, sir Cbaloner Ogle arrived at 
Jamaica, where he joined vioe-^ulmiral Vernon, who now 
found himself at the head of the most formidable fleet 
and army that ever visited those seas, with full power to 
act at discretion. The conjoined squadrons consisted 
df nine-and-twenty ships of the line, with almost an 
equal number of frigates, fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, 
well manned, and plentifully supplied with all kinds of 
provisions, stores, and necessaries. The number of sea- 
men amounted to fifteen thousand : that of the land- 
forces, including the American regiment of four bat- 
talions, and a body of negroes -enlisted at Jamaica, did 
not fall short of tw^elve thousand. Had this armament 
been ready to act in the proper season of the year, under 
the conduct of wise, experieijced officers, uTiited in 
councils, and steadily attached to the interest and honour 
of their country, the Havannah, and whole island of 
Cuba, might have been easily reduced ; the whole trea*- 
sure of the Spanish West Indies wodd have been inter- 
cepted ; and Spain must have been humbled into the 
most abject submission. But several unfavourable cir-r 
cumstances concurred to frustrate the hopes of the pub- 
lic. The ministry had detained sir Chaloner Ogle at 
Spithead without any visible cause, until the season for 
action was almost exhausted ; for, on the continent of 
New Spain, the periodical rains begin about the end of 
April ; and this change in the atmosphere is always 'at- 
tended with epidemical distempers, which render the 
climate extremely unhealthy ; besides, the rain is so ex- 
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cessive, that for the spact of two montfis no army can 
keep the field. 

^ III. Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the 
.^h day of January ; and admiral Vernon did not sail on 
his intended expedition till towards the end of the 
month* Instead of directing his coarse to the Havan- 
nah, which lay to the leeward, and might ha^e heea 
reached in less than three days, he resolved to beat up 
against the wind to Hispanibla, in order to observe the 
motion of the French squadron, commanded by the 
marquis d' An tin. The 15 th day of February had 
elapsed before he recdved certain information that the 
JPreach admiral had sailed for Europe, in great d^tresa 
fer want of men and provisions, which he could not pror 
cure in the West Indies. Admiral Vernon, thus disap- 
pointed, called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to proceed for Carthagena. The fleet being sup- 
plied with wood and water at Hispaniola, set sail for the 
^continent of New Spain, and on the 4th of March an- 
f^ored in Playa Grande, to the windward of Cartha- 
gena. Admiral de Torres had already sailed to the Ha- 
vannah ; but Carthagena was strongly fortified, and the 
garrison reinforced by the crews of a small squadron of 
large ships, commanded by Don Bias de Leso, an officer 
4)f experience and reputation. Here the Bngli^ admi'- 
ral lay inactive till the Qth, when the troops were landed 
on the island of Tierra Bomba, ne^ the mouth of the 
harbour, known by the name of Boca*chica, or little- 
jnouth, which was surprisingly fortified with castles^ 
batteries, booms, chains, cables, and ships of war.. The 
British forces erected a battery on shore, with whidi 
they made a breach in the principal fort, while the ad- 
miral sent in a number of ships to divide the fire of the 
^nemy, and co-operate with the endeavours of the army- 
Lord Aubrey Beaoderc, a gallant officer^ who com« 
-manded one of these sliips, was slain on this oocasion. 
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Ifae breach being deemed |)racticable^ llie forces ad- 
v»iced to the attack ; bat the forts and batteries ^vere 
abandoned : the Spanish ships that lay athwart the har* 
hour's mooth were destroyed or takenr: the passage was 
c^ned, and the fleet entered wkhout.farther opposition, 
^en (he forces were re-embarked with the artillery , and 
landed within a mile of Carthagena, where they were 
<^ypo6ed by about seven hundred Spaniards, whom tiiey 
oUiged to retire. The admiral and general had con- 
tracted a hearty contempt for each other^ and took aH 
opportiKiities of expressing their matual dislike: far 
from act^ig vigorously in concert, for the advantage of 
the community, they maintained a mutual reserve, and 
sqttrate cabals; and each proved more eager for the 
disgrace c^his rival, than zealous for the honour of the 
nation. 

^ IV. The general complained that the fleet lay idle, 
while his troops were harassed and diminished by hard 
duty and d»temper. The admiral affirmed, that his 
^ips could not lie near enough to batter the town o£ 
Garthagena: he upbraided the general widi inactivity 
and want of resolution to attack the fort of St. Lazar, 
whidi commanded the town, and might be taken by 
acalade. W^itworth, stimulated by these reproaches, 
rescued to tfy the experiment. His forces marched up 
to the attadc; but the guides being slain, they mistook 
^Stmr route, and advanced to the strongest part (tfthe 
fortification, where they were moreover exposed to the 
fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the 
graiadiers, was mortally wounded : the scaling ladders 
were found too short : the officers were perplexed for 
want of orders and directions : yet the sddi^s sustained 
a Kvere fire for several hours with surprising intrepidity, 
And at length retreated, leaving about six hundred killed 
or wounded on the spot. Their number was now so 
much reduced^ that they could no longer maintain their 
footing on shore ; besides, the rmny season had begun 
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with such violence, as rendered it itaposAible for them to 
live in camp. They were, therefore, ve-embarl^ ; and 
all hope of &rther success immediately vanished. The 
admiral, however, in order to demonstrate the impracti- 
cability of taking the place by sea, sent in the Gallicia, 
one of the Spanish ships which had been taken at fiocar- 
chica, to cannonade the town, with sixteen guns mount- 
ed on one side, like a floating battery. This vessel, 
manned by detachments of volunteers from different 
ships, and commanded by captain Hore, was warped into 
the inner harbour, and moored before day , at a consider^ 
able distance from the walls, in very diallow water. In 
this position she stood the tire of several batteries for 
some hours, without doing or sustaining much dunage : 
then the admiral ordered the men to be brought off in 
boats, and the cables to be cut ; so that she drove with 
the sea-bre6ze upon a shoal, where she was soon filled 
with water. This exploit was absurd, and the inference 
which the admiral drew from it altogether fallacious. 
He said, it plainly proved, that there was not depth of 
water in the inner harbour, sufficient to admit large ships 
near enough to batter the town with any prospect of 
success. This indeed was the case in that part of tht( 
harbour to which the Gallicia was conducted; but a 
little farther to the left, he might have stationed four or 
five of his largest ships abreast, within pistol-shot of the 
walls; and if this step had been taken when the land* 
forces marched to the attack of St Lazar, in all proba^ 
bility the town would have been surrendered. 

§ V. After the re-embarkation of, the troops, the dis- 
tempers peculiar to the clim^e and season began to rage 
with redoubled fury ; and great numbers of those who 
escaped the vengeance of the enemy perished by a more 
painM and inglorious fate. Nothing was heard but 
complaints and execrations : the groans of the dying, 
and the service for the dead : nothing was seen but ob- 
jects of woe, and images of dejection. The coriductors 



cyf .tbis vxifofnt^HftV^ eKpeditHHif ag^^ m nothing but Htf^. 
expciMeocy of a speedy retreat fro^Y this .scene of misery 
a&d disgrace. The fortifioations of the hatbour were 
deniolifbed, aiji^ the fleet resumed to Jamadca.— ^The 
miscarriage of this expedition, whidi had cost the dation 
an immense sum ;of .nM^iey, was np. sooner known, iti 
England^ &an the kingdotn wa^ fiUed with murmul's 
and'discontent^ and the people were depressed ^ pi^por* 
lion to that sanguine hope by wbieb tliey b^ beeo 
elevated Admiral Vernon^ instead *df tindo-takiAg my 
enterprise which mi^thave retrieved the honoCir of the 
British .armf^ set sail frcvn, Jamfaioa with jl;he forces m '. 
July, and anchored at the southeast, part of Cuba, ^ a: 
bay, on which he bestowed the appellation of Cumfaer^^ 
land harbour. The troops were landed^ and eocaooiiedi 
at the distance' of twenty miles f^irtber up the river, where 
they remained totally, in^ctive^ apd $ubsi8ted chie^3rohi 
salt and damaged provision^, till the month Of Nidv:emlJer, 
when, being considerably , dimitiished by stqktiess, tHe^* 
were put on board again, and reC)obveyed!toJ£fihaicd< 
j^ was afterward reinforced ^rcnn E^gl^nd by four abips; 
of war^ and about thfe^ thoi(^Qd scddieSrs ; but he pern^ 
formed nothing worthy of tl^epiitfctioh he had Acquir- 
ed ; and the people, bdgan .tQ peteeive that th^y /had 
mistaken hiscbardcter. \ * • 

^ VI. The afiiirs. on the continent of Europe weife, 
now more than ever embroiled. The king of PitisiitaL 
bad demanded of the court of Vietma part Qf^e8ii,;by^ 
virtue of old treaties of co-fraternity, which were either 
obsolete or amuU^ ; md prommA to. assist the queen 
with all his forces^ ift cas6 she should comply With his: 
deman4 ; bu.t this being rejected with diadain^ heieritered 
Silesfe'^^t the head of ^n mny, ^nd pro^cnt^ hib donA 
^n^ato ^h grcttjt^i^idtty. In thetiAeftntitneithit ^^ti 
of. Uui:^?^. w^ <?r^wn€d at. Presburgh, after }:»vin9 
signed ^ ci^itulfition^ by n^ich the ^iberties'of that: king4 
dpm were confirmed ; ^nd the griirtd dufce hjE* contert 
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W2i8^ at her requeot^ a§9Qciated with her for ten years in 
the government. At the safne time the atatet of Han- 
gary refttted to receive a memorial from the elector of 
Bavaria. During thede transactions, his Prussian majes- 
ty made his public entrance into Brestau, and confirmed 
all the privileges of the inhabitants. One of his gene- 
rals sarprised the town and fortress of Jabhmka, on the 
confines of Hungary ; prince Leopold of Anhalt*Des- 
saUy who comnianded another army, which formed die 
bloekade of Great Glogau on the Oder, took tlie place 
by soalade, made the generals Wallis and Reyd^i pri- 
sonerSy with a thousand men that were in garrison ; 
here, likewise^ the victor found the mHttary chest, fifty ' 
pieces of brass cannon^ and a great quantity of am- 
munition. 

§ VII. The queen of Hungary had solicited the mari- 
time powers for assistance, but found them fearful and 
backward. Being obliged, therefore,^ to exert herself 
with the more vigour, she ordered count Neuperg to 
assemble a body of forces, and endeavour to stq> the 
progress of the Prussians in Silesia. The two arm^ 
encountered each other in the neighbourhood of Netss, 
at a viHage called M olwitz ; and, after an obstinate dis- 
pute, the Austrians werp obliged to retire, with the loss 
of four thousand men killed, wounded, or taken. The 
advantage was dearly purchased by the king of Prussia. 
His kinsman, Frederick, margrave of Brandenburgh, 
and fieutenant^general Schuylemberg, were killed in the 
engagement, together with a great number pf general 
ofiioers, and about two thousand soldiers. After this 
action, Brieg was surrendered to the Prussian, and he 
forced the important pass of Pryewalde, which was de- 
fended by four thousand Austrian hussars. The Eng-* 
ikh and Dutch ministera, ifriio accompanied him in iwf 
pf^^ttiW) spared no pains to efiect &a accoinmodation ; 
but the two sovereigns were teo much irritaled against 
each other to acquiesce irt any terms that could be pro- 
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poied Th« qii«efi of Hnnpgry waft inoen^ 16 find 
beradf attacked^ in the day of her distress, by a prince 
to whom she had given no sort of provocation ; and hi9 
Prussian majesty charged the coart of Vienna witii a de« 
sign^either to assassinate, or carry hiati off by treachery ; 
a design which was disowned with expressions of ind^- 
aa^fi and disdain. Count Neuperg being obliged tc^ 
abandon Siksia^^in order to oppose the Bavarian armsiii' 
Bohemia^ the king of Prussia sent thidier a detachilrient 
to join the elector, under the command of count Deslau^ 
who, in his route, reduced Glat^z and Ndss, almost with* 
out opposition : then his master received the homage 
of the Silesian states at Breslau, and returned to Berlin*. 
In December, the Prussian army was distributed in win* 
ter-quarters in Moravia, after having taken Olmuti;, the 
capi^of that province; and in March, bis Prussian 
nugeaty fonned a camp of observation in the neighbour** 
hood of Magdeburgh. 

4 VtlL The elector of Hanover was alarmed at the 
success of the king of Prussia, in appreheniton that he 
wcmld become too formidable a neighbour. A' scheme 
Wa^ said to have been proposed to the court of Vienna^ 
for ottadcing that prince*^ electoral dominions, and di«- 
vidin^ the conquest ; but it never was put in execution* 
Nevertheless, the troops of Hanover were augtnented : 
the aiixiliary Danes and Hessians in the pay of Great 
Briton were ordered to be in readmess to march ;. and a 
good number of British forc^ encamped and prepared 
for embarkation. The sijd)sidy of 300,000/. granted by 
firiianaent, was remitted to the queen of Hungairy ; and 
efery thing seemed to pre^ge the vigorous interposition 
of hia Britannic nn^ty . But in a Hllle time after hia 
anrival at Hanoiier, that spirit of action seemed te Aig, 
emi while her Hungartan mqerty .tottered on the vet]^ 
of rmn. France jresolved to seize this opportunity otf- 
crushing the house of Austria. In order to intimidate 
the elector of Hanover, mareschal ^faUeboi8 was ^ent 

12 
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frith a .fifiiperous army ipjta Wes^Uolki; aud ^istx^-* 
dieut proy^ .effeptua!; A trenty. of neutrality was conJ 
oluded; and the king pf Great Britain, engaged to vote 
^r thq ^l^ct^r of Bavaria at the ensuing electiqn ,o( an 
^mperor. The design of the French court wfis to raise 
this prince tp the imperial dignity^ and furnifi^ him with 
such auccoura as should enaWe him tQ deprive the queeft 
Qf Hungary of her hereditary dominions. 

§ IX. While the PVench: minister at; Vienna endw-i 
ypured to amuse the queen with the strpng€ist assuranfccft 
of his mastfcr'afrieiidship„abDdy of five-aod- thirty thou- 
sand men begto. their march for Germany i in order ta 
join: the elector of Bavaria: another French army was 
assemfaJed upon the. Rhine; arid the couqt de Belleislq 
hein^ provided with large sums of money, was sent to 
negotiate with different electors. Having thus sdcured 
amaj(^Uy of.vbices^he proceeded to Munich, where h^ 
presented the elector of Bavaria with a coiBmission, ap- 
painting him.feeneralissinio Pf the French ti'POp^ march- 
ing to his assistance ; and now the treaty pf Nymphen^ 
burgh was concluded. The French king engaged to 
^ist the eleptor with his whole power» towards raising^ 
him to t^e imperial throne : the elector pron)i^» that 
after, his elevatipn he wpuld never; attempt to recover 
wy. pf the towns or provinces of the empire whipb 
France, had conquered: that he would in bis imperiiik 
capacity renounce, the barrier-treaty : apd agre^ that 
France shwld; irrevocably retaui whatever places she 
^puld subdue in the: Austrian Netherlands. The neat 
^tq) of Belleisle was to neg>(^tiate.anoth(^ treaty betw^o: 
France and Prussia, importing, that the elector of Ba^ 
vaitia should ipPsaess Bohemia3 .Upper Austria, and (he. 
Tyn^lade!:. that the king of Poland ^ould be gratified; 
with Mo^iaffia and Upper 3ilfisia; and that his Pru^iati* 
^j^ty, should retain . iiowfsr Siliesiai with cHe town 06 
ISek^ and the xounty of Glatz. These precautions be^ 
ing takai^ the cbunt de Belleisle repaired to FraiKkforti 
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hi quality of ambassador and plenipoteatiaryfrom France^ 
at thb miperial diet of electbh. It was in this city that 
the Frehbh king published a declaration^ signifying^ thai 
^»'iRe kifig of Great Britain had asseinbled an army td 
influence the s^^proaching el^k>n of an lemperOr^ hii» 
BiOBt .'Christian majesty, as guarantee of the treaty ' o§ 
Westphalia, had ordered some troops to advance towardu 
the ^ine, witli a view to maintain \hi tranquilUiy o# 
the Germanic foody, and secure the freedom of th6 
iinpertal election. > 

' § X. In July, the elector of Bavaria being jcnned by 
the French forces under mareschal Broglio, surprised 
the imperial city of Passau, upon the Danube; and en-^ 
terihg Upper Austria at the head of severity thousand' 
men, took po^essoon of Lintz, where he receiVfed' the. 
homage of the states of that country. ' Understanding 
diat the garrison of Vienna was very numerous, and that' 
count Palfi had assembled thirty diousand Hungarians 
m the neighbourhood of this capital, he made no fa^her> 
pnc)gnej» in Attstria, but marched into Bohemia, where' 
be ;^£es reinforced by a considerable, body of SsCKons,^ 
under the command of count Rutowski, neural son M 
the late king of Poland. By this time his Polish majesty 
bad acceded to the treaty of Nymphenburgh, and de«i 
clared war. against the dueeh of Hungary, on the most 
frivolous pretences. Trie elector of Bavaria advanced to 
Prague, which was taken in^ the night by scalade.* an 
achievement in which Maurice count of Saxe, atiothet^ 
natural son of the king of Poland, distinguished* himself 
at thfe head of the French forces. In -December, the 
cAector of Bavaria made his public entry into his ca^ital^ 
Adhere he was piioclaimed king of Bohemia, and inaugu<^ 
rated with the' usual solemnities ; then he set out for 
IVanckfort to be present at the diet of election. 

§ XL At this period the queen of Hungary saw her- 
self abandoned by all her allies, and seemmgly devoted 
to destruction. She was not^ however, forsaken by^her 
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courage : nor destitate of good officers^ and an abHt 
IDinistry. She retired to Presbiirgh, and in a f»tbetie 
Iiatin speech to the stdteg, expressed her confidenGe in 
^e loyalty and valour of her Hungarian subjects. The 
nc^ility of that kingdom, touched with her presence and 
distress, assured her, unanimously, that they would 
adcriiice their lives jand fortunes in her ddfence. The 
ban being raised, that braire people crowded to her stand- 
ard; .and the diet expressed their sentirnents against her 
enemy by a public edict, excluding for ever the dectond 
house of Bavaria from the succession to the crown of 
Hut^ry ; yet, without the subsidy she received fronri 
Gfreat Britain, their courage and attachmeht would have 
proved inefiectual. By this supply she was enidbled ta 
pay her army, erect magazines, complete her warlike 
preparations, and put her strong ptac^ in a posture of 
d^ii^nce. In December, her generals, Berenclau and 
Metitzel, defeated count Thoring, who commanded 
eight thousand men, at the pass of Scardingen^ and 
<^ning their way into Bavaria, laid the whole country 
under contribution ; while count Khevenhuller retook 
the city of Lint9« and drove the French troopis out of 
Austria* The grand seignior assured the queen of Hun- 
gary, that,' far from taking advantage of her troubles,, he 
should seize all opportunities to convince her of his 
fHendship; the pope permitted "her to levy a tenth on 
the reVennes of the clergy within ho* dominions: and 
even to use all the church-plate for the support of 
the war. 

' ^ XII. As the czarina expressed an indihatidn to asf 
sist this unfortunate princess, the French coilrt resolved 
to find her employment'in another quarter. They had 
already gained over to their interest count Gyllenbui^, 
prime minister and president of the chancery in Sweden. 
A disf>ute happening. between him and. Mr* Rurnaby, 
the British resident at Stockholm, some warm alterca- 
tion pagsed : Mr. Burnaby was forbid the court, and 
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pMfalifibed a tnemorigl in fail otfn vimlioation ; cA (be 
tuber handi the king of Sweden jwtified bit coitidwol ia 
4 raMvipt tent to «U the jbietgn niiniatera* The; king of 
Great Britain had prc^iosed a subftidy-treaty to Swf^eai 
whidi^ from the. licence of French coMQcite, «rat re- 
jected« The Swedes having assembled • a .immepooii 
amy in Finisnd^ and equipped a laige squadron of shi|% 
declared war against Russia* upon the tnost triiiiqg pi^ 
tfMoes ; aaditheiket putting to sea, cpmtt^<xd hgstir 
lilies by bkiekJBg up the Russian ports i^\Iivonia« A 
body of eleven thomsuKi Swedes, cQHiQtiiided by genei^il 
Wni%le> having advanced to WillQ!)0Qsteand9 weren i^ 
August^ attacked and defeated by gmieri^ L^iici, at the 
head of thirty thousand Russians^ Count Lewehhaupt» 
who jwmmanded the main army of the Swedes^ resolved 
to tid^e yeagemce for this disgiaoe, after the Russian 
tioppst had retired into winter-quarters. In December 
he marched towards Wybouig; but receiving letters 
^iom the. prince of Hesse-Hombpurg and the marquis de 
la Chetardie, the French ambassador at Petersburgh, 
informing him of the surprising revolution which had 
just happened in Russia, and proposing a sti!f)ension of 
h|9stilttiesy he retreated with his army, in order to wait 
£x farther instructions : and the two courts agreed to a 
cessation of arms for three months. 
: § XIIL The Russians had been for some time discon^ 
4ettted with their government. The late czarina wasin*- 
fluenced chiefly by German councils, and employed a 
great number of foreigners in her service. These causes 
of discontent produced factions and conspirades; and 
iwhen they were discovered, the empress treated the 
authors of them with such severity as increased the 
gieneral disaffection. Besides, they were displeased at 
the m^nner in which she had settled the succession. 
The prince of Brunswick-Lunenburgh Bevern, father to 
the young czsur, was not at all agreeable to the Russian 
nobility, and his owsort, the princess Anne of Mecklea- 
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iMirghf^ htt^mg asMlnId tht^irems-ofigowmiiiebtUut^ 
tier sen's minoiity, setifledto (bUair: liie itoaxinis of fas&r 
fiaiDt^ the< late-6zaima.' The Rassiaiy gi'stndedijaad ge^- 
^lerab^ th^^re/ turned their eyes,upon tide pnncess 
lEIiisliteth, Who was dadgbter of -Bster the Great,- and 
'the- dBFlibg: oiF the empire* The Fi^cb ahibassador 
'gladiy' concurred ill a pr(djec(; fbr.depofta^ afnriiicess mhio 
wU w^H^ stffecti^ to the house of Aiistsria^ (ieneml Laati 
approved of the design/ ^hidhw^^t^lefly: donduoted bf 
the ^nce of Hesse-jEionoboBrg, who^ iti the^mgnsldf 
"tiie empress Catherine and Peter 11. faadbem gdneratMl* 
wno df the Russian army.' -The gb^ni will dndooncui^ 
rende <6f tl^e tfoopit being securM/ iimi r^gkaeffU 6( 
rgiiardb' took^possession- df all the aVMoes^ df the impa-lal 
palace ^fef^etersburgb.^ The princess Eilisabcflh, paltiDg 
%fdrselfat' thetiead of tjr* thousand men, on the 6th<kiy^ 
December- festered the viMer-palace, ¥^re the priDoes* 
of l!i4ecktenbui^h and the infant cssar resided. She dd-- 
vanced into the chaniber ^here the princess and her con* 
sort lay; and desired them to rise, and 4)uit the palace, 
adding that their persons wefe'safe; and that they 

• • • « 

cbtild ncrtijustly blamie heir f6r asserting her right* At 
the same tihie, the counts Ostermm), • Gblof haiikin^ 
Mingden, and Munich, were attested ; their papers and 
effects were seized, and their persons conveyed toSehlis^ 
selboufg, a fortress on the Neva. Eai'ly in the morning 
the senate assembliiig, declared all that had passed sinci 
the reign of Peter II. to be usurpation ; and that the 
imperial dignity belonged of right to the princess Eliza* 
beth^: she was immediately proclaimed enapress of all 
the Rassias, and recognised by the army in Finland. 
She forthwith published a general act of indemnity : she 
created the prince of Hesse-Hombourg generalissimo of 
her armies : she restored the Dolgorucky family to- their 
honours and estates : she recalled and rewarded all those 
who had been banished for favouring her pretensions : 
she mitigated the exile of. the duke of Courland, by in- 
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4til^)ngf>tii(it):wHl> a . lifMitefaiice onure %m6akkt to \\A 
i^k<,fiei/^fiAfsm^^&Gm^\ Wrailgle, count Wasabaif^ 
iMWetilAiefMlier ^ddfi^h lo^ifMrs, wiioiiad be^ takfen«t 
tllti^4)aitie kX WJUmemtrahd : and* die prineess Anne of 
M0|tfefla»l)^rgli, with^her cofisott a^^^ weoof'sent 

iiri(ki» :a istmfig gliard to Riga:, the oipitiil: of Lvnmia* > 
• I : . §uXfV. Amklst tlv^ Oempeibts of war and mvc^tkin^ 
tiie/8t«t6$^^iieral widely determined > to ' preserve- their 
iV«riPiran^iiiilaty. \tvm, doubtless,- their inteieat Id amsid 
tlMidcpigeft^aiid, expense of a war^tad to profk>bfithat 
0lagtiijtkfh.of ^dmttmrce which would ^neceasarily happen 
Bttimg''li^\t ne^giUiours diat were^at topen enmity .with 
ea^icM^r s besides, they were overawed by the deobra* 
tiom^tof tbe«{iVeiibh TnoMrcb on oneside i by the poiMtrt 
abti^yV'hnd pretensions of hi^ Prussian >maj6stf on the 
•lAieft^nd 'they* dreaded the prospect of a ^stadthN^ldef 
aft die^ head of their army. Hiese at least were the sen^ 
timei^tif of many Dutch* patriots, rdnfonoed by oilers 
that Mted lufdi^ French influence; -Biit the prince of 
OuaUge nunibered among his partisans 'and adherents 
fUMy persons of dignity and creAt in* the>commonv 
wealth : he was adored by the populace^ who loudly esU- 
flbiined'against their governors, and cfhunoored /er a war, 
without eeanng. Tbisfiationalspirity joined to therctoom 
atrances nnd requisitioiis made by the courts of Vienna 
and? Ldndbn, oHbliged t^e States tO' issue orders f&r aA 
^^SQI^lP/tAtiion of- their fpcces : but these weie executed 
so idowiy, that neither >Pranoe nor Prussia bad muth 
fcati^'lo takeumbrage at their preparations, . In Italy, 
the king of Sardinia declared for the house of Austria \ 
•her rtpnblJG of Genoa was deeply engaged in the I^nch 
interest : the pope, the Venetians, and the dukedoni of 
Tuscany, ware^ neutral : the king of Naf^es resolted to 
snpport the claim oPhis family to the Austrian domi-« 
nions in Italy, and began to make preparations accord-r 
ingly. His mother, the queen • of Spain, had formed a 
plan for erecting these dominions into a monarchy for 
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lier jfcdild son Don Fbilip; and a body of fiftten thbu^ 
aand men being embarked at Barcelonat were tiansportod 
to Orbitelb, ^hder the omvoy of. the united tqiiadijom 
of Franoe and Spain. Whil« admiral Haddock* with 
twdve ships of the line, lay at anchor in the bay of 
Gibndtar, the Spanish fleet passed the $tmit» in the n^tt 
and was joined by the French squadron from Toulon* 
The British admiral sailing from Gibraltar, fell in with 
them 10 a few days^ and found both squadrons drawm up 
in line of battle* As. he bore down upon the ^rimsh 
fleet, the French adtaiiml sent a ilsg cf truce, to ipfprm 
bi»h that as t\\e French and Spaniards were eitgaf«d 19 
a joint expedition, he diould be obliged to act in contert 
with his master's allies* This interposition prey^itedao 
engagement. The combined fleets amounting tpdoubto 
the number of the Engtisli squadron » admiral Haddock 
was obliged to desist i and proceeded to Port Mahpii^ 
leaving the enemy to prosecute their vqyiage wHihpfilt 
molestation. . The people c^ fiiigland were incensed ^ 
this transaction, and did not scruple to aftrm, ihgX the 
hands of the British admiral were tied up by the nesi^ 
iraiity of Hanover** 

. ^ XV. Tlie court of Madrid seemed to have shaken 
off that indolenoe and ]^l^m which had formerly disr 
graced the councils of Spain. They no sooner learned 
the destination of commodore Anton^ who iiad sailed 

* In Ibe mon<h of Jnly, two sbips of Haddock's sqaadron falling in 
wiUi three Frenob abips of war, i)aptaio Bamet, the E^igliih e^niVMiriow; 
supposing tbem to be Spanish register shi|>8, ftred a shot, in order to 
1)ring tliem to; and they refasing to comply with this signal, a sharp en- 
fe^agemoat ensued : after Ihey bad fongM sevemi honra, the Ftvneb com- 
manlier ceased firings and thoogbt prdper toq^me toftnejiplaiialiMiy wtai 
lie and fiarnet parted with mutual apologies. 

- In the course of this year, a dangerous eonspirary was dhicovered at 
Mew York, in North America. One H^wson, a low paUiean, bad eth 
gaged several negroes in a design to destroy the to^wn, and mMsacre tbe 
|>€ople. !Fire was set to several parts of the city ; nine or ten negroes' 
were apprehended, convicted, and bnrned alive. Hewson, with his wite^ 
#nd a.scrvantrinaid privy to the plot, woro Snuid goiityand baagod, 
though they died protcbtiug their innucencq. 
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from Spitfaead iii the pneoeding year, than they sent 
Don Kfarro with a more powerful aquadrcm upon the 
same wysige, to defeat his dsdgb. He wxordingiy 
steered the sai^ course, and actuidly fell in with one or 
two ihips ' c^ the Brittsh armament, near the straits of 
M^eUiBii : but he could not weather a loi^ and furious 
tempest, through which Mr. Anton, proceeded into the 
South-sea. One of die Spanish shipis perished at sea : 
rnidhi^ was wrecked on the coast of firazrl ; and Pt- 
jciuro bore away for the Rio de la Plata, where he ar- 
rived with the tfireenemaining ships, in h shattered con-' 
ditbn, after having lost twelve hundred men by sickness 
and famine. The Spaniards exerted the same vigilance 
and activity in Europe. Their privateers were so indus- 
trkms and successful, that in the beginning of ^is year 
they had taken, since- the commencement of the war, 
fi^ur hundred and seven ships belonging to the subjects | 

of Oreat Britain, valued at near foqr millions of piastiPes. ' 

The'.trado^ had, therefore, too much aiuse to complain; 
considering the formidable fleets which were msdntained 
for the protection of commerce. In the course of the 
summer, sir John Norris had twice sailed towards the 
cos^ of J9^in, at the head of a powerful squadron, with-^ 
out taking any effectual step for annoying the enemy, as 
if the sole intuition of the mmistry had been to expose 
the nation to the ridicule and contempt of its enemies. 
Tba inactivity of the British arms appears the mwe in* 
eamisaUe, when we consider the great armaments which 
had h^n prepared. The land-forces of Great Britain, 
exdiisi ve of the Danish and Hessian auxUiaries, amounted 
lo^ity thousand men ; and the fleet consisted of above 
c^e hundred ships of war, manned by fifty*four thousand * 
sailors. 

§ XVI. The general discontent of the people had 21 
manifest influente upop the election of members for the 
new pariiament, which produced one of the most violent 
^ontejfci between : the two parties which had happened 
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since the revoltiuoo* AU tbe^a<|herdbtS'Of tbeJMiikiceof 
Wales qoncurred with the e^tmtry party, /in'oppoeitkxi 
to the mioisteii? and ^exiuke t)f»A;rgyle enerted him^ 
flelf.so: 6uceeG3fulIy ^mong the diires and boroi^hs of 
Sootlandy tfadt theip^tisans of ith^ romistity could not 
securecix mcqibens^oat of'tbe Wbolenutntter^returned 
from North BritJitn.' Theyiwere, hbweirer, mtioh mora 
fi»tfiiiate in the emotion ofi the sixteen peers, who were* 
ehosbn^literallyaecoidifig 4;o the list, transmitted from* 
eourtJ instructions wem delivered ibjr the constitueitt» 
toia great number of^meiDber6.>nstufnedi for' eities and: 
counties^ exhorting' and requi#iif^ : them ito oppose a- 
alandmg<a:rmy in'liibe of peace: tO;Vote for the mitiga*- 
tioh of exdse' laws; for; the- repeal, of septeilhial par-^« 
haments; and for jthe lifnitatiob fbf placemen in the< 
bouse o£ cbmtnons. "Eliey, likewise; insisted tapon<their 
cxan^ining intd t!tf6 partimilars oirthepiibKc expense^ and 
endidavbpring- to> redmsGf ^he ^ievaM^s of the'iiai»bn. 
Obslyiate isKruggiedfwere^fnbintaiRediniHlI parts^of the' 
imtted kingdoms - with onoommbn ardouit and perse-^ 
verance; and such la national 'Spirit of opposition pre-^ 
vatled, tbaty notwithstanding 4he whole we%ht of mintfr*- 
tefial influence/ tlhe contrary interJ^k seemeci to pre-* 
ponder;ite in the tii^w^purliatnent 

§ XVII. The*kingrfeturnedtoEngland in ithe month 
of October ; and on the l«t day of tDeceraber the ses- 
sbn was opened. Mr. Onslow being rechpsieal speaker, 
was approved of by his majesty, who spoke in the usual 
style to both houses; He' observed', that the former par* 
liament had formed the strongest 'resolotions in< favour 
of the queen of Hungary^ for* the maintenance of the 
pragmatic^sanction ;. for the praservatiopof the baliAfoe^ 
of power, and the peace and liberties of Europe ; and 
that if the other powers which were under the like en^ 
gagements with him bad answerfed the just expectations 
so solemnly given, the support of the common ^ause^ 
would Jiave been attended with les^ difficulty. > He «aidy 



lie ha4 'en^yewad, by the most proper imct^fiariy api- 
idicationsyt^ift^uce other powers, that weifeiinited- with 
him by the ties, of cop^mdn iotenestyto QDiioert subh 
measures as so Jmportanit Mtd critical, a conjuncture re* 
ijuired: that where aiiiaccwBimxfcticai seemed tijces^ir^ 
he had laboutied to recohcHe prince^ '^i^iose unioa wonU 
Jiaye been the moat efectual meiaiis to prevent themid^ 
cbiefe which had happened, and the best secfirify for the 
interest and.safety of thd whole. He owned his endesu 
yours had oot hitherto produced the desired effect t 
though he waa not without hope, that a just sense <rf 
approaching danger would ^ve a more favourable turn 
to the couMIs of other nations. He repniesented tb^ 
necessity of pottmg the kingdom in. such; a; parture of 
defence as would enable him to improve all of^rtinni-< 
^e$ of mainfainii^ the libertiies of Europe, and defeat 
any atterrtpts that should be made against him and his 
dominions; and he recommended unanimity^ vigour^ 
a?id dispatch. The house of commons havmg appointeci 
thejr several committees, ttie speaker reported the king's 
speech;, and Mr. Herbert moved for an address of 
tju^ifc^ iocluding an approbation of the. means by -whicte 
iht w^ had been prosecuted. The motion, being se^^ 
ponded by Mn Trevor, lord Nod Somerset istood up and 
fnp^ed> Ulat the hduas would in their address desim hid 
Wajesty :nol; to engage these kiDgdoi»8.in.a war for the 
preservation of his* foreign dominions. He was supported 
by thatdncorf uptible patriot, Mr. Shippen, who declared 
he was heidier ashamed nor afraid to affirm, that thirty 
years hiad made no change in any of his political opinions.. 
He said: he was grown old in the house of commons : 
that time had verified the predictions he hiad fornwjrly 
nttei^; and that he had seen his conjectures ripened 
rota knowle^. '^'If my country (added he) has been 
sa^unftirtanate as onw ifaore to eooimit her interest to 
Baen wh6 propose toithamselves no advantage from their 
trust: hut that of selling it, I may, perhaps, fall once mors 
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under bmsure ipr dfltohnring my opkiion, and be bfk^e 
more treated as a criminal, for averting what they 
who puni^ me camiot deny; for maintaining that 
Hanoverian tDa»m$ are iiioon^stent with the happiness 
of thb nation ; and for preserviitg the caution so strongly 
ineulcated l^ Uiose patriots who framed the act of set- 
tlement, and conferred upon the {X'edeiit royal family 
their title to the throne." He particularizad the m* 
stances in whidi the ministry had acted in diametrical 
o|q>osition to that neoessary constitution; and he in* 
ststed on the neceissity <^ liking soki^ step to remove 
the .aj^H-ehenaions of the people, who began to thiti 
themselves in danger of b&ng sacrificed to the security 
of forc%n dominions. Mr* QibbOn> who ispoke on thd 
same side of die question, expatiated upon the absurdity 
of returning thanks for the prosecution of a war which 
had beea ^reg^busly mismanaged. ^' What ! (said he) 
are our thanks to be solemnly returned for defeats^ dis* 
grace, and losses, the ruin of our merchants, the impri-^ 
soument of our sailors, idle shows of armaments,' and 
useless esipenses ?** Sir Robert Walpole having msKle 
a short speech in defence. of the first motion for .ah i4h 
dress, was ai^wered by Mr. Piilteney, who seemed tp^be 
animated with a double proportion of patriot indignation.' 
He asserted, that from a review of that minister*s condud 
since the beginning of the dispute with Spain; it would 
af^ear that he had been guilty not only of single error^ 
Uk of deliberate treachery :. that he had always. oo-opi&» 
rated with the enemies of his country, and sacrificed tO 
his pirivate interest the happiness and honour of the &i* 
tish nation. He theii entered into a detail of that con- 
duct against which he had spofben declaimed; and being 
transported by an over-heated imagination,! aocu^.him 
of personal tftachment and aflfeotion- to tl% enemies of 
the kingdom. A x^rge that was doubtkss the re>- 
sult of exaggerated animosity, arid, served only to. in-* 
vahdftle the other aiticles^ of imputation that were much 
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bettar imiutod. His dbjectioiis wtre ovdrruled : and 
the iaddiest, « at first proposed, was {ffcsenttd lo his 
im^tj^ 

% XVIii. Tilts small advantage, hc^wever, the miniater 
dktuot consider as a proof of his having ascertained an 
iinc|0nbted ma^rity in the house of commons. There 
was a great number of diluted elections ; and the <Us- > 
ciMOB of these was the point on which the people had- 
turned thdr ^es, as the criterion of the minister's power 
and crecfit. In the first which was heard at the bar' 
of the house, he carried his point hj a ifftajority of Ax 
only ; mid tlus he looked upon as a defait rather than 
a vidory. His aiemies exohed in tbctr strengdi; aS^ 
they knew they should be joined, in matters of knpor* 
tance, 1^ several members who voted aganist them on 
this occasion; The inconsklerable majority that 1^ 
pearedon the side of the administratbn plainly proved, 
that the influence of the minmter was greatly dimmish* 
ed, and seemed to prognosticate his ferther dedtne.. 
Hm consideration induced some individuals to declsre> 
^anist him as a setting sun, from whose beams thejr 
couki apect no &rther warmth. His acflierents began 
to tremble ; and he himsdf had o6ca»on &r all his art 
and equanimity. The court interest was not sufficient 
to support the election of thnr own members £br West- 
mtnstisr . The high-faaiUff had been guilty of some ille- 
gsd practices at the poll : and tkitee justices of the peaces 
had, Gii pretence of preventing riots, sent for a military, 
fosce to overawe the election. A petition presented l^ 
tbedeetors of We^tmimter was taken into cosisideration 
by ttie house; and the electicm was declared void by a 
mafority €^ firar voices. The higfa-bailiff was taken inio 
custody:' the officer whooidered ^e soldiers tomaidi, 
9iiittl^ three justices wlio signed the letter, in conae- 
qiMnoe of ^whid^i he aeted, were reprtmatkied on tiieir 
knees at the bar ctf the house. 

§XiX. The.eountryiiarty maintained 'the advantages 
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tfity bfad^gsimed in dooidtfig ' dpon ^veifsd' otber "fsoiir: 
tioverted dactkxKs ; an(I sir Robert tWa^die^totttircdcmi 
the brink of ruin. He knew that the majority, of at 
siBgle • vote would, at any time comsiait him pnsom^ to 
the Tower, ah(Hild ever the motipQ he made : axtdhe., 
saw that bis aa&ty could be efiected by no otber mp^i 
dient hilt that x>f dividing • the oppositimi.' Towards, tim. 
stccom{^hment of this^ purpose^ he applied all bts ct^ ^ 
dit aod dexterity. His ooiissaries dkl not fail to Ump&ri 
wkh those nmnber^of the- opposite party ^whoi were fke\ 
most likely to be converted by their arguioeiits* ; As,.- 
message was sent by the bi^op of Oxford fo {he:priri€i& 
of W>ales> importing, that if hia royal : Ughness wosild. 
write a letter of condescension to the king, heahdaU; 
bis ccNoasdlitfa should be taken into favotu*; that 50,QQQi.: 
should be added to his revenue ; four times that sum rfaei 
disbursed immfsdiately for the payoieist of bis debta^; 
and suitable provisioi^be made in dpe tiiooefor ^ iiis fol^ 
lowers* • The prince declined this • proposal. JHb db-> 
elared that he would acoept.no such conditions ^ittlu. 
strSobeftWalpoIe continued to dinect the public aJfFaira ; 
tiuit he locked upon him as a bar. between/his^' mf^esty^ 
i^d the affections c^ his people ; as the author of thet 
Mtional gnevanoes both at hoine and abroad ; and. aa; 
the sole^cau^ of that tx>n tempt which Great Britain haolf 
incurred in all the courts of Eurc^. His royal hi^fi^r 
ness V9m now chief of tUs formidable party ^ retired hip 
the whole nation**^-a party whidi had gained tl^eiasqfia^i 
danty in the house of commons ; whieb professed ;toiicti 
upon the principles of pabHc virtue ; which demandedi 
t^e fall of ian odious minister, asa sacrifice due tb'an inn 
jured people; and declared that no temptation ooiiU 
shake their virtue; that no art could dissolve: the^^eM 
mefiA'by which they were united. Sir Bofe^^Walpilife^ 
though repulsed in his attemptupon^the prinoe'of Wslss^ 
was more successful in his other endeavours.' He'n«i 
solved to try his ^^ngth pncf more ia the house^ of 
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eonimons^ in andthfer disputed election; and had Ihe 
mortification to see the m^ority augmented to sixteen 
voices. He declared he would never more sit^ iii that 
houjse ; and liext day, which was the 9d of Febnieiy, 
the king a^oumed both houses of parliainent to . Abe 
18tK day of the same motith. ' In this interi«D sir^bert 
WaSipple was created earl of Orford^ and resigned all hi« 
toiploya^ents. 

' ^ £K. At no time of his life did he «c()uit hinf self 
with such prudential policy as he now displayed* He 
ibimd ineaAs to separate the parts that composed the'op* 
position, arid, to transfer the popular odium ftoiii him^ 
•elf to those who had' professed themselves his keenest 
adversaries. The country party (consisted of the tories^ 
reinforced by discontented whig9, w^o had;eithf r been 
disaj^inted ' in their own ambitious views* or felt for 
the Stresses of their country, occslsioned by a weak and 
worthless administration. Hie o{d patriots, aad[ thi^ 
nii^ whom they had joinedy acted; upon very dif&reirt^ 
and, indeed, upon opposite principled of government i 
and, therefore, they w6re united only by the tieS of oonr 
tenience* A coalition was projected between' the discon- 
tented whigs, and those of the sain^e denomsnaticm who 
acted in the ministry. Son^ were gratified with titles 
siid:dffices; and all were assured, that in the manf^f 
inent of! affairs a new system would be' adopted, accord* 
ing tbrthe ]ilan they themselves should propel. The 
court Teqair^ nothing of tbem, but that the earl of Or- 
6ird should escape with itfnpunity. His place of chan* 
fseUoo of Use exchequer was bestowed updn Mn Sandys, 
iriao was likewise appointed a lord of th$ treasury ; and 
the earl of Wilmington succeeded him as first ctmir 
tBissioner of that board. Lord Hai'rington beiog digni- 
fied with the title of earl, was declared president of the 
tohndit"; 'and in his room lord Carteret becaiw sacre* 
lary 'of state. The duke of Argyle was made master* 
j^eral faf tlie c*dnance, cofonel of his majesty's royal 
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re^ment of horse-guards^ field- marshahand commander- 
in-chief of all the forces in South Britain; but, finding 
him^eif disappointed in his expectations of the coalition, 
he, in less than a nionth, renounced all these employ- 
ments. The marquis of Tweedale was appointed secre- 
tary of state for Scotland, a post which had been long 
suppressed : Mr. Pulteney was sworn of the privy- 
council, and afterward created earl of Bath. The earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham was preferred to the 
head of the admiralty, in the room of sir Charles Wager ; 
apd, after the resignation of the duke of Argyle, the 
earl of Stair was appointed iield-marsh«il of all his. ma- 
jesty *s forces, as well as ambassador-extraordinary <t6 the 
states-general. On the 17 th day of Februaiy, the 
prince of Wales, attended by a numerous retinue of his 
adher^its, waited on his majesty, who received hin> 
most graciottsly, and ordered his guards to be restored. 
Lord Carteret aiid Mr. Sandys were the first whd emr 
braced the offers. of the court, without the consent. qr 
privity of any other leaders in the .opposition^ except 
that of Mr. Pulteney ; buj they declared to their friend^, 
they would still proceed upon patriot principles.; thi^t 
they would concur in promoting an inquiry into past 
ineasures ; and in enacting necessary laws to secure the 
constitution from the practices of corruption. These 
professions were believed, not only- by their old .coad^i- 
tors in the house of commons, but also by the nation in 
general. The reconciliation betweefi the king and the 
prince of Wales, together with the change in the minis- 
try, were celebrated with public rejoicings .all over the 
kingdom ; and immediately after the adjournment^ 
nothing but concord appeared in the house of commons; 
^ XXI. But this harmony was of short duration. It 
soon appeared, that those who had declaimed the loud- 
est for the liberties of their country, had been actuated 
solely by the most sordid, and even the nu>st ridiculous 
motives of .self-interest. Jealousy and mutual distrust 
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eni^ued between theni and their former confederates. 
The nation complained, that, instead of a total change 
of men and measures, they saw the old ministry strength- 
ened by this coalition ; and the same. interest in parlia- 
ment predominating with redoubled inflaence. They 
branded the new converts as apostates and betrayers of 
their country ; and in the transports of their indignation, 
they entirely overlooked the old object of their resent- 
ment. ThAt a nobleman of pliant principles, narrow 
fortune, and unbounded ambition, • should forsake hrs: 
party for the blandishments of affluence, power, and 
authority, will not appear strange to any person ac- 
quainted with the human heart ; but the sensible part of 
mankind will always reflect with amazement upon the 
conduct of a man, who, seeing himself idolized by his 
fellow-citizens, as the first and firmest patriot in the 
kingdom, as one. of the most shining ornaments of hi^ 
country, could give up all his popularity, and incur the 
contempt or detestation of mankind, for the wretched 
.tonsideration of an empty title, without office, influencey 
or the least substantial appendage* One cannot, with- 
out an emotion ojT grief, contemplate such an instance 
of in&tuation— -one cannot but lament^ that such glory, 
should have been so weakly forfeited : that such talents 
should have been lost to the cause of liberty and virtue.^ 
Doubtless he flattered himself with the hope of one day 
directing the councils of his sovereign; but this: was. 
never accomplished, and he remained a solitary monu- 
ment of blasted ambition. Before the change in the: 
ministry, Mr. Pulteney moved, that the several jpapers 
relating to the conduct of the war, which had been laid'^ 
before the house, should be referred to a select commit-^ 
tee, who should examine strictly into the particulars, 
and make a report to the house of their remarks and 
objections. The motion introduced a debate; but^ 
upon a division, was rejected by a majority of three, 
voices. Petitions having been presented by the.mer-* 
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chants of London, Brist6l, Li verpdol, Glasgow, and 
almost all the trading towns in the kingdom, complain- 
ing of the losses they had sustained by the bid conduct 
of the war, the house resolved itaelf into a committee, 
to deliberate on these remonstrances. The articles of 
the London petition were explained by Mr. Glpver, an 
eminent merchant of that city. Six days were spent \t\ 
perusing palpers and exirnining wittiesses : then the same 
gentleman summed up the evidence, and in a pathetic 
speech endeavoured to demonstrate, that the commerce 
of Great Britain had been exposed to the insult? and ra- 
pine of the Spaniards, not by inattention or acqident, 
but by one uniform and continued design. This in- 
quiry being resumed after the adjournmerit, copies of 
instructions to admirals and captains of cruising ships 
w6re laid before the house ; the commons passed several 
resolutions, upon which a bill was prepared for the bet- 
ter protecting and securing the trade :and navigation of 
the kingdom. It made its way through the lower house ; 
but was thrown out by the lords. ThQ pension-bill Was 
revived, and sent up to the peers, where it was again re-, 
jected, lord Carteret voting against that very measure 
which he had so lately endeavoured to promote. On 
the Qih day of March, lord Lirtierick made a motion for 
appointing a committee to inquire into the conduct of 
af&irs for the last twenty years : he was seconded by sir 
John St. Aubyn, and supported by Mr. Velters Corn- 
wall, Mr. Phillips, Mr. W. Pitt, and lord Percival, th^ 
Hew member for Westminster, who had already sigr 
nalized himself by his eloquence and capacity. The 
ihotion was opposed by 5tr Charles Wager, Mr. Pelhatn, 
and Mr. Henry Fox^. surveyor-genet-al to hrs majesty's 
works, and brother to lord DcheSster. Though the op^ 
position was faint and irivolous, thefrc^osal was rejected 
by B majority of two. voices. Lord Limerick, not yet 
discouraged, made a, motion, on the a3d day of March, 
for an inquiry into the conduct of Rbbert earl of Orford 
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for the last ten years of His administration : and, after a 
sharp debate^ it was icarried in the affirmative* The 
house rtsdlved to choose a secret committee by ballot; 
and in the meantime: presented an addn^ss to the king, 
assuring htm of their fidelity, zeai, and affection. 

§ XXII. Sir Robert Godschall having moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the act for septennial 
parliaments, he was seconded by sir John Barnard ; but 
warmly opposed by Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Sandys; and 
the question passed in the negatives The committee of 
secrecy being chosen, began to examine evidence, and 
Mr. P^xton, solicitor to the treasury, refusing to answer 
such questions as were put to him, lord limerick, chatr-i 
man of the committee, complained to the house of his 
obstinacy. He was first taken into custody ; and still 
persisting in his refusal, committed to Newgate. . Thea 
his lordship mo%"ed, that. leave should be given to bring 
in a bill for indemnifying evidence against. the earl cf 
Orford ; and it was actually prepared by a dedsion of kh« 
majority. In the house of lords it was vigorously op- 
posed by lord Carteret, and as strenuously supported by 
the duke of Argyle; but fell upon a division, by the 
weight of superior numbers.. Those members in the 
house; of commons who heartily wished that the inquiry 
might be prosecuted, were extremely incensed lit the 
fate of this bill. A committee was appointed to search 
the journals of the loi^s for precedents: Iheir report 
being read, lord Strange, son of the earl of Derby, moved 
for a resolution, " That the lords refusing to concur 
with the commons of Great Britain, in an . indemhifica^ 
tion necessary to the effectual carrying on the inquiry, 
now depending in parliament, is an obstruction to jus- 
tice, find ^y prove fatal to the liberties of this qation.**rT-f 
This motion, which was seconded by lord Quarendon, 
son of the earl of Lichfield, gave rise to a warm debate; 
and Mr. Sandys declaimed against it, as a step that would 
bring on an immediate dissolutipn of the present form 
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qf government. It is really amazing to see with what 
^rontery. some. men can shift their maxims, and openly 
contradict the whole tenor of their former conduct. Mr. 
Sandys did not pass uncensured : he sustained some 
severe sarcasms on his apostacy from . sir John Hy nde 
Cotton, who refuted all his objections : nevertheless, the 
motion passed in the negative. Notwithstanding this, 
great obstruction, purposely thrown in the way of the 
inquiry, the secret committee discovered many flagrant 
iostances of fraud and corruption, in which the earl of 
Orford had been concerned. It appeared, that he had 
granted fraudulent contracts . for paying the troops in 
the West Indies : that he had employed iniquitous arts 
to influence elections : that for secret-service, during the. 
lastten years, he had touched 1,453,400/. of the public 
money : that above 50,000/. of this sum had been paid 
to authors and printers of newspapers and political tracts 
written in defence of the ministry ; that on the very day 
which preceded his resignation, he had signed orders on 
the civil list revenues for above 30,000/. ; but as the cash 
remaining in the exchequer did not much exceed 14,000/. 
he had raised the remaining part of the 30,000/. by 
pawning the orders to a banker. The committee pro- 
ceeded to make farther progress in their scrutiny, and 
bad almost prepared a third report, when they were 
interrupted by the prorogation of parliament. 

^ XXIII. The ministry finding it was necessary to 
take some step for conciliating the affection of the peo- 
ple, gave Way to a bill for excluding certain officers from 
seats in the. house of commons. They passed another 
for encouraging the linen manufacture ; a third for regur 
lating the trade of the plantations ; and a fourth to pre- 
vehtthe marriage of lunatics. They voted forty thou? 
sand seamen, and sixty-two thousand five hundred land- 
men for the service of the current year. They provided 
for the subsidies to Denmark and Hesse-Cassel, and 
voted 500,000/. to the queen of Hungary. . The expense 
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of the year amounted to near six millions, raised by the 
land-tax at four shillings in the pound, by the inalt-tax> 
by one million from the sinking fund, by annuities gr3i>t- 
ed upon it for 800,000/. and a loan of 1 ,600,000/. from 
the bank. In the month of July, John lord Gower was 
appointed, keeper of his majesty's privy-seal : Allen tord 
Bpthui-st was made captain of the band of pensioners ; 
and on the 13th day of the month, Mr. Pulteney took 
his seat in the house of peers as earl of Bath. The king 
closed the session in the usual way, after having given- 
Uiem to: understand, that a treaty of peace was concluded 
between the queen of Hungary and the king of Prussia,, 
under his mediation ; and that the late successes of the 
Austrian arms were in a great measure owing to 'the 
gen(^rous assistance afforded by the British nation. 

§ XXIV. By this time great changes had happened in 
the affairs of the continent. The elector of Bavaria 
was chosen emperor of Germany at Franckfort on. the 
Maine, and crowned by the name of Charles VII. on the 
12th day of February. Thither the imperial diet was 
removed from Ratisbon: they confirmed his election, 
and indulged him with a subsidy of iifly Roman months; 
amounting to about 200,000/. sterling. In the meanri 
time, the Austrian general, Khe^enhuUer, ravaged his 
electorate, and made himself master of Munich, the 
capital of Bavaria ; he likewise laid part of the Palatinate 
under contribution, in resentment for that elector's 
having sent a body of his troops to reinforce the imperial 
army. In March, count Saxe, with a detachment of 
French and Bavarians, reduced Egra ; and the Austrians 
were obliged to evacuate Bavaria, though they after-: 
ward returned. Khevenhuller took post in the neighs 
beurhood of Passau, and detached general Bernclau to 
Diriglesing on the Iser, to observe the motions of the 
enemy, who were now become extremely formidable. In 
May, a detachment of French and Bavarians advanced 
t©^e castle of Hilkersbergh on the Danube, with a 
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intw to ts&e possession o( a brieve over the rhrer: thtl 
Aiistrai> garrison immediately marched out to give tfiein 
battle, and a severe aetion ensued, in which the im- 
perialists were defeated. . > 
4 XXV. In the beginning of the year, the<)ueen of 
Hungary had assembled two oonstderable armies in 
Moravia and Bohemia. Prince Oharles of Lorraine, at 
the head of fifty thousand men, advanced agaiidSt Ih6 
SaKons and Prussians, who thought f>roper to itetite witfar 
^ecipitdtion from MoraMia, which they had ^ilivaded^ 
Theti the prince took the rotite- to Bbhetma ; arid fMt^ 
shal Broglio, whocbmrnafided^faieiFrenchibrbiesstiltbat 
oountry, must have&U^n a sdorificer, hid not the^kiDg 
of Prus^a received a strtmg resnforcement, andehtefed 
that kingdom- before iiis aUie& could 'be attadced. Thg 
two armies advanced tbwttds each didbler.; and on die 
1 7 th o{ May, joined battle at C2aslaw> whera the Aos^ 
trkitt at first gained a imamfeSt; advantage, and pene^^^ 
trat^ as far as^the^PimssiaiE baggage:, then tiw irregii^ 
ku*s tegan to plunder > so-^geVly, that they * negleettel 
eveijr other ccMisideiation. The PrUissian^in^ntiy tocdc 
this opportunity to rally: the 'battlei waa rebewed, and^ 
after a very obstijiato Contest, the victory <was shatdbed 
out of the hands iof the Aiistrians, who wens ofaGg^ to 
retire, with, the Ices of five thousand :men killed, and 
twelve hundred ^ taken by the jenemy^ The Prussiaoa 
paid dear for the honour of remaining on tlie field of 
battle; and, from the circumstances of this actic»!i>. the 
king is said to ihave conceived a di^ust ta. the. war* 
When the Austrians made such progress in Ihe (bqgiQ*. 
ntng of the engageinenty he rode off. with great fexpedir; 
tion, until he was recalled, by a message fi'om his;g«ner^9 
the count de §chw^in, assuring his majesty that thene 
was no danger of adefeat* Immediately after thisJiatUe^ 
he discovered an inclination to accommodate all. difier-* 
ences with the queen of Hungary. The ,earl of Hynd- 
lord, ambassador from the court of Great Britain>- wha 
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acaoompaoasd him in this campaign, ami was vested with 
fill! fkMKflrs hy her Hangimn majesty ^ did not fail to 
edlfivate; thi^ jfkvanirable disposition : and on tlie 1 st day 
of June, a treaty of peace between the two powers was 
condnded at Breslau. The queen ceded to his Prussian 
tnajesty, the Upper and Lower Silesia^ with the county 
efGlate in Bohemia ; and he charged himself with the 
payment of the sum lent by the merchants of London to 
tte bte emperor, on the Siiesian revenues. He like- 
wise aigaged to observe a strict neutrality during the 
war, and to withdraw his forces from Bohemia ill fifteeil 
days after the ^ ratification of the treaty, in which were 
eomprdiended the king^ Cr^at Britain^ elector of Ha- 
nover, the czarina, tlie king of Etenmdrk, the statesrgene* 
fal^the house of Wolfenbutfcle,^nd the king of Poland; 
efectot of Saxony^ on certahi conditions, which were 
accepted. 

§ XXVL The king of Prussia recalled his troops; 
while mareschal Broglio, who commanded the French 
ioxiliaries in l^at kingdom, and the count de BeUeisle,. 
abandoned their magazines and baggage, and retired 
firith precipitation under the cannon of Prague. There 
tb^ intrenched themselves in an advantageous situa- 
tion ; and prince Charles being joined by the other body 
6f Auirtsians nnder prince Lobkowit^:^ encamped in sight 
qf them,* on the hills of Girinsnitz. The grand duke 
of Tuscany arrived in the Austrian army, of which* he 
tex)k the command; dud the French generals oflfered 
to surrender Prague, Egra, and all the other places they 
poAcssed in Bohemia, provided they might be dlDwed 
to march off with their arms, artillery, and baggage. 
The proposal was rejected, and Prague invested on all 
ades about the end of July. Though the operations of 
the si^e were carried on in ^n awkward and sbvenly 
manner, the place was so effectually blocked up, that 
feinine must have compelled the French to surrender at 
discretion, had not very extraordinary efforts been made 
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for their relief. > The emperor had imade advances to the 
q\ieen of Hungary. He promised that the French forces 
should quit Bohemia, and evacuate the empire; and he 
offered to renounce all pretensions to the kingdom of 
Bohemia, on condition that the Austrians would restore 
Bavaria; but these conditions were declined by the court 
of Vienna, The king of France was no sooner apprized 
of the condition to which the generals Broglio. and 
Belleisle were reduced, than he sent orders to marshal 
Maillebois, who commanded his army on the Rhine, to 
march to their relief. His troops were immediately put 
in motion ; and when they reached Amberg in the Upper^ 
Palatinate, were joined by the French 'and imperialists 
from Bavaria. Prince Charles of Lorraine having re- 
ceived intelligence of their junction and design, left 
e^hteen thousand ipen to maintain the blockade of 
Prague, under the command of general Festititz, while 
he himself, with the rest of his army, , advanced to 
Haydon on the frontiers of Bohemia. There he was 
joined by count Khevenhuller, who from Bavaria had 
followed the enemy, now commanded by count Secken^ 
dorff, and the count de Saxe. SeckendorfF, however, 
was sent back to Bavaria, while marshal Maillebois en-r 
tered Bohemia on tlie 25th day of September. But he 
marched with such precaution, that prince Charles could 
not bring him to an engagement. Meanwhile, Festititz/ 
for want of sufficient force, was obliged to abandon the 
blockade of Prague: and the French generals being now 
at liberty, took post at Leutmaritz. Maillebois advanced 
as far as Kadan: but seeing, the Austrians possessed of 
all the passes of the mountains, he marched back to the 
Palatinate, and was miserably harassed in his retreat by 
prince Charles, who had left a strong body with prince 
Lobkowitz, to • watch the motions of Belleisle - and 
Brpglio. : 

§ XXVII. These . generals, seeing themselves sur- 
rounded on all hands, returned to Prague, from whcnco 
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Broglio made his escape in the habit of a courier, and 
was sent to command the army of Maillebois^ who was 
by.this time disgraced. Prince Lobkowitz, who now 
directed the blockade of Prague, had so efFectually cut 
off. all communication between that place and the adja- 
cent country, that in a little time the French troops were 
reduced to great extremity, both from the severity of the 
season, and the want of provision. They were already 
reduced to the necessity of eating horse flesh, and un- 
clean animals : and they had no other prospect but that 
<i>f perishing by famine or war, when their commander 
formed the scheme of a retreat, which was actually put 
in execution. Having taken some artful precautions to 
deceive the enemy, he, in the middle of December, de- 
parted from Prague at midnight, with, about fourteen 
thousand men, thirty pieces of artillery, and some of the 
principal citizens as hostages for the stfety of nine hun- 
dred soldiers whom he had left in garrison... Notwith- 
standing the .difficulties he must have encountered at 
that season of the year, in a broken and unfrequented 
road, which he purposely chose, he marched with such 
expedition, that he* had gained the passes of the^ moun- 
tains, before he was overtaken by the horse and hussars 
of prince Lobkowitz* The fatigue and hardships which 
the miserable soldiers underwent are inexpressible. A 
great number perished in the snow, and many hundreds^ 
fainting with weariness, cold, and. hunger, were left to 
the mercy of the Austrian irregulars, consisting of the 
most barbarous people on the fece of the earth. The 
count.de Belleisle, though tortured with the hip-gout, 
behaved with surprising resolution and activity. He 
caused himself to be carried, in a litter to every place 
where he thought, his presence was necessary, and made 
such dispositions, that the pursuers never could make 
an impression upon the body of his troops: but all his 
artillery, baggage, and even his own equipage,. fell into 
the hands of the enemy. • On the. 29th day of-Decexp- 
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ber, he arrived at Egra, rforri whence he proceeded to 
Aisacc without farther molestation: but, w-hen he re- 
turned to Versailles, he met with a very cold reception, 
notwithstanding the gallant exploit which he had per* 
formed. After his escape, prince Loblcowitz returned 
to Prague, and the small garrison which Belleisle had 
left in that place surrendered upon honourable terms; 
so that this capital reverted to the house of Austria. 

^ XXVIIL The king of Great Britain resolving to 
make a powerful diversion in the Netherlands, had in 
the month of April ordered sixteen thousand effective 
men to be embarked' for that country : but, as this step 
was taken without any previous concert with the states- 
general, the earl of Stair, defetined to the command of 
the forces in Flanders, was in the meantime appointed 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to their 
high mightinesses, in order to persuade them to co» 
operate. vigorously in the plan which his Britannic ma*- 
jesty had formed : a plan by which Great Britain was 
fengaged as a* principal in a foreign dispute, and entailed 
uix>n hersdlf the whole burden of an expensive war, big 
with ruin and disgrace/ England, from being the um* 
pire, was now become a party in all continental quarrels ; 
and, instiead of trimming the bialance of Europe, lavished 
^way her blood and treasure in supporting the interest 
and allies of a puny electorate in the north of Germany, 
The king of Prussia had been at variance with the dec- 
ior of Hanoven The dutchy of Mecklenburgh was the 
livoWcd subject of dispute : but his Prussian majesty is 
Bfiid to have had other more provoking causes of com-- 
plaint, whidh, however, he did not think proper to di- 
vulge. The king of Grieat Britain found it convenient 
tb accommodate these differences. In the course of this 
summer, the two powers concluded a convention, in ton- 
setjtience of which the troops of Hanover evacuated 
Mecklenburgh, and three regiments of Brandenburgh 
took possession of those bailiwicks that were mortgaged 
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to the king of Prussia, The electw of Hanover being 
now secured from danger, sixteen thousand troops of that 
country, together with the six thousand auxiliary Hesr 
sians,, began their march for the Netherlands; and about 
the middle of October arrived in the neighbourhood of 
BiTissels, where they encamped. The earl of Stair re- 
paired to Ghent, where the British forces were quar- 
tered ; a body of Austrians was assen^bled; and though 
the season was far advanced, he seemed determined upon 
some expedition: but all of a sudden the troops were 
sent into winter-quarters. The Austrians retired to Lux* 
embourg: the English and Hessians remained in Flaa- 
ders; and the Hanoverians marched into the coimty.of 
Liege, without paying any regard to the bishop's pro- 
test^ion. . 

, § XXIX. The states-genjpral had made a considerable 
augmentation of their forces by sea and laixl ; but, not- 
withst^qding the repeated instances of the earl of Stair, 
they revived to adhere to their neutrality : they dreaded 
the neighbourhood of the French ; and they were far 
from being pleased to see the English get footing in the 
NetherUnds. The friends of the house of Orange begaa 
to exert themselves : the states of Groningen and West 
Frie^^ protested, in. favour of the prince, against thq 
promotion of foreign generals which had lately been made ; 
but his interest was powerfully opposed by the provinces 
of Zealand and Holland, which had the greatest weight 
in the republic. The revolution in Russia did not jxit 
an end to the war with Sweden. These two ppwers had 
agreed to an armistice of three months, during which 
the czarina augmented her forces in Finland. She like^ 
vJsp ordered the counts Osterman and Muniqli, with 
their adherents, to be tried : they were condemned to 
death, but pardoned on the scafFold, and sent ia exile to 
Siberia. The Swedes, still encouraged by the intrigues 
Qf France, refused to listen to anv terms of accommo- 
d^tion, unless Carelia, and the other .conquests of the 
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czar P^er, fihoiild be restored. The French court had 
expected to bring over the new empress to their mea-- 
sures : but they found heras well disposed as her pre- 
decessor to assist the house of Austria. She remitted a 
considerable sum of money to the queen of Hungary ; 
and at that same time congratulated the elector of Ba- 
varia on his elevation to the imperial throne. The cere- 
mony of her coronation was performed in May, with 
great solemnity, at Moscow ; and in November she de- 
clared her nephew, the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, her 
successor, by the title of grand prince of all the Russias. 
The cessation of arms being expired, general Lasci re- 
duced Fredericksheim, and obliged the Swedish army, 
Gommanded by count Lewenhaupt, to retire before him, 
from one place to another, until at length they were 
quite surrounded near Helsingfors. In this emergency, 
the Swedish general submitted to a capitulation, by which 
his infantry were transported by sea to Sweden ; his ca- 
valry marched by land to Abo ; and his artillery and ma- 
gazines remained in the hands of the Russians. The 
king of Sweden being of an advanced age, the diet as- 
sembled in order to settle the succession; and the duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp, as grandson to the eldest sister to 
Charles XII. was declared next heir to the crown. A 
courier was immediately dispatched to Moscow, to no- 
tify to the duke this determination of the diet ; and thifr 
message was followed by a deputation ; but when they 
understood that he had embraced the religion of the 
Greek church, and been acknowledged successor to the 
throne of Russia, they annulled his election for Sweden, 
and resolved that the succession should not be re-esta- 
blished, until a peace should be concluded with the 
.czarina. Conferences were opened at Abo for this pur- 
pose* In the meantime, the events of war had been so 
long unfortunate for Sweden, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to appease the indignatbn of the people with 
some sacrifice. The generals Lewenhaupt and Boden% 
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brock *were tried by a court-martial for nii«concluct : 
being found guilty and condemned to death, they ap^ 
plied to the diet, by. which the sentence was confirmed. 
The term c^ the subsidy-treaty between Great Britaui 
and Denmark expiring, his Danish majesty refused to 
renew it; nor would he accede to the peace of Bresfan. 
On the other hand, he became subsidiary to France, 
-with which also he concluded a new treaty of conv- 
^merce. 

4 XXX. The court of Versailles were now heartily 
tired of maintaining the war in Germany, and had actually 
made equitable proposals of peace to the queen of Hun- 
gary^by whom they were rejected. Thus repulsed, they 
redoubled their preparations ; and endeavoured by ad- 
'VanU^eous ofiers, to detach the king of Sardinia from 
the interest ;of the house of Austria. This prince had 
espoused a sister to the grand duke, who pressed him to 
declare for her brother, and the queen of Hungary pro- 
mised to gratify him .with some territories in the Milan- 
ese: besides, he thought the Spaniardshad already gained 
too much ground in Italy : but, at the same time, he was 
afraid of being crushed between France and Spain, before 
he,could be properly supported. He therefore tempo- 
rizedy and protracted the negotiation, until he was 
alarmed at the progress of the Spanish arms in Italy, and 
fixed in his determination by the subsidies of Great Bri- 
.tain. The Spanish army assembled at Rimini, under 
.the duke de Montemar ; and being joined by the Nea- 
pcJitan forces, amounted to sixty thousand men, fur-r- 
nished with a large train of artillery. About the begin- 
ning of May, they entered the Bolognese: then the king 
^of Sardinia declaring against them, joined the Austrian 
^rmy commanded by count Traun ; marched into the 
^dotchy of Parma ; and understanding that the duke of 
JK^odena had engaged in a treaty with the Spaniards, 
dispossessed .that prince of his dominions. The- duke de 
JVIpnteniar, seeing his army diminished by sickness and 
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desertion, retreated to tlie kir^dom of Naples, and was 
fiidlowed by the king of Sardinia, as far as Rimini. 

§ XXXI. Here he received intelligence, that Don 
Philip, third son of his Catholic majesty, had made an 
irruption into Savoy with another army of Spaniards, 
and already taken possession of Chadiberri, the capital. 
JHe forthwith began his march for Piedniont. Don 
Philip abandoned Savoy at his approach, and retreating 
into Dauphine, took post under the cannon of Fort 
Barreaux. The king pursued him thither, and both 
armies remained in sight of each other till the month 
of December, when the marquis de Mihas, an active 
and. enterprising general, amved from Miadrid, and 
took upon him the command of the forces undieir Don . 
Philip. This general's first exploit was against the castle 
of Aspremont, in the neighbourhood of the Sardinian 
camp. He attacked it so vigorously, that the garrison 
was obliged to capitulate in four-and-forty houris; The 
loss of this important post compelled the king to retire 
into Piedmont, and the Spaniards marched back into 
Savoy, where they established their winter-quarters; 
In the meantime, the duke de Montemar, who directed 
the other Spanish army, though the duke of Modena 
was nominal, generalissimo, resigned his command ^ to 
count Gages, who attempted to penetrate into Tuscany ; 
but was prevented by the vigilance of count Tfauri, the 
Austrian general. !In December he quartered his troop$ 
in the Bolcghese and Rdmagna ; while the A6striahs 
and Piedmbntese were distributed in the Modenese and 
Parmesan. The pope was passive during the whole 
^campaign : the Venetians maintained their neutrality, 
and the king of the two Sicilies was overawed by the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. . 

§ XXXII. The new ministry in England had sent out 
admiral Matthews to assume the command of this squa* 
dron, which had been for some time cdnducted by ^Les- 
tock, an inferior ofl[icer, as Haddock had been obliged* to 
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resign his eomihis8ion> on account df his ill state of 
health. Matthews was likewise invested with the cha-^ 
racter of minister-plenipotentiary to the king of Sardinia 
and the states of Italy. Immediately after he had takefi 
possession of his command, he ordered captain Norris to 
dertroy live Spanish galleys which had put into the bay 
of St. Tropez ; and this service was effectually performed. 
In May he detached commodore Rowley^ with eight 
sail^ to cruise off the harbour of Toulon ; and a great 
number of merchant ships belonging to the enemy felt 
intO'his hands. In August he sent commodore Martin 
with another squadron into the bay of Naples, to bom*-' 
bard that city, unless his Sicilian majesty would imme- 
diately recall his troops, which had joined the Spanish 
army^ and promise to remain neuter during the con-- 
tinuance of the war. Naples was immediately filled with 
(xmstemation ; the king subscribed to these conditions ; 
and the English squadron rejoined the admiral on the 
road of Hieres, which he had chosen for his winter sta* 
tion. Before this period he had landed some men at St. 
Remo, in the territories of Genoa^ and destroyed the ma- 
gaaanes that were erected for the use of the Spanish army. 
He had likewise ordered two of his cruisers to attack 
a Spanish ship of the line, which lay at anchor in the 
port of Ajaccio^ in the island of Corsica: but the Spa- 
nish captain sent his men on shore, and blew up his ship, 
rather than she should fall into the hands of the English. 
§ XXXIII. In the course of this year, admiral Ver- 
non and general Wentworth made another effort in the 
West Indies. They had in January received a reinforce- 
m^it from England, and planned a new expedition, in 
concert with the governor of Jamaica, who accompanied 
them in their voyage. Their design was to disembark 
the troops at P<n'to-Bello, and march across the isthmus 
of Darien, to attack the rich town of Panama. They 
sailed from Jamaica on the 9th day of March, and on 
the 28th arrived at Porto-Bello. There they held a 
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council of war, in which it was resolved, that as the 
troops were sickly, the raiay season begun, and several 
transports not yet arrived, the intended expedition was 
become impracticable. In pursuance of this determina* 
tion, the armament immediately returned to Jamaica^ 
exhibiting a ridiculous spectacle of folly and irreso- 
lution.'' In August, a ship of war was sent from 
thence^ with about three hundred soldiers, to the small 
island Rattan, in the bay of Honduras, of which they 
took possession. In September, Vernon and Went-* 
worth received orders to return to England with such 
troops as remained alive : these did not amount to a 
tenth part of the number which had been sent abroad 
in that inglorious service. The inferior officers fell ig- 
nobly by sickness and despair^ without an opportunity 
of signalizing their courage, and the commanders lived 
to feel the scorn and reproach of their country. In the 
month of June, the new colony of Georgia was invaded 
by an armament from St. Augustine, commanded by 
Don Marinel de Monteano, governor of that fortress* 
It consisted of six-and- thirty ships, from which four 
thousand men were landed at St. Simon's ; and b^an 
their march for Frederica. General Oglethorpe, with 
a handful of men, took such wise precautions for op* 
posing their progress, and harassed them in their march 
with such activity and resolution, that after two of their 
detachments had been defeated, they retired to their 
ships, and totally abandoned the enterprise. 

§ XXXIV. In England the merchants still complained 

^ In May, two English frigates^ commanded by captain Smith and 
captain Stuart, fell in with three Spanish ships of war, near the island of 
St. Christopher's. They forthwith engaged, and the action continued 
till night, by the favour of which the enemy retired to Porto Rico in a 
shattered condition. 

In the month of September, the Tilbory ship of war, of sixty gans, 
was accidentally set on fire, and destroyed, off the island of Hispaniola, 
on which occasion one hundred and twenty-seven men perished; the rest 
wer)^ saved by captain Hoare, of the Defiance, who happened to be on the 
same cj:uise. 
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that their commw'ce was not properly protected, and 
ike peojde clamoured against the conduct of the war. 
They said^ iileir burdens were increased to maintain 
qQarrels with which tfaey had no concern ; to defray the 
enormous expense of inactive fleets' and pacific armies. 
Lord C. had by this time insinuated himself into the 
oonfidence of his sovereign, and aigrossed the whole 
direction of public afikirs. The war with Spain was now 
become a secondary -consideration, and neglected aC'- 
cordingly ; while the chief attention of the new mints^ 
ter was turned upon the affairs of the continent* The 
dispulte with Spain concerned Britain only. The inte^ 
rests of Hanover were connected with the troubles of the 
empire. By pursuing this object, he soothed the wishes 
of his master, and opened a more ample field for his 
own ambition. He had studied th^ policy of the con- 
tinent with peculiar eagerness. This was the favourite 
subject of his reflection, upon which he thought and 
spoke with a degree of enthusiasm. The iutolerabte 
taxes, the poverty, the ruined commerce of his country, 
the iniquity of standing armies, votes of credit, and 
foreign connexions, upon which be had so often expa* 
tiated, were now forgotten, or overlooked. He saw 
nothing but glory, conquest, or acquired dominion. He 
set the power of France at defiance ; and, as if Great 
Britain had felt no distress, but teemed with treasure 
which she could not otherwise employ, he poured forth 
her millions with a rash and desperate hand, in pur* 
chasing beggarly allies, and maintaining mercenary 
armies. The earl of Stair had arrived in England 
towards the end of August, and conferred with his ma- 
jesty. A privy-council was summoned ; and in a few days 
that nobleman returned to Holland. Lord Carter6t was 
sent with a commission to the Hague in September; 
and when he returned, the baggage of the king and th^ 
duke of Cumberland, which had been shipped for Flan- 
ders, was ordered to be brought on shore. The par- 
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liatnent met on the l6th day of November, when his 
majesty told them, that he had augmented the. British 
forces in the Low Countries with sixteen thousand 
Hanoverians and the Hessian auxiliaries^ in order to 
form such . a force, in conjunction with the Austrian 
troops, as might be of service to the common cause at all 
events. He extolled the magnanimity and fortitude of 
the queen of Hungary, as well as the resolute conduct 
of the king of Sardinia, and that prince's strict adherence 
to his engagements, though attacked in his own do* 
minions. He mentioned the requisition made by Swe- 
den, of his good offices for procuring a peace between 
that nation and Russia ; the defensive alliances which he 
had concluded with the czarina, and with the king of 
Prussia; as events which could not have been expected, 
if Great Britain had not manifested a seasonable spirit 
and vigoilr; in defence and assistance of her ancient al- 
lies, and in maintaining ^the liberties of Europe. He 
said, the honour and interest of his crown and kingdoms, 
the success of the war with Spain, the re-establishment 
of the balance and tranquillity of Europe, would greatly 
depend on the prudence and vigour of their resolutions. 
Th(B marquis of Tweedale moved for an address of 
thanks, which was opposed by the eari of Chesterfield, 
for the reasons so ofteil urged on the same occasion i 
but supported by lord C. on his new-adopted maxims, 
with those specious arguments which he could at all 
times produce, delivered with amazing serenity and 
assurance. The motion was agreed to, and the address 
presented to his majesty. About this period, a treaty of 
mutual defence and guarantee between his majesty and 
the king of Prussia was signed at Westminster. In the 
house of commons, Mr. Lyttleton made a motion for 
reviving the place-bill ; but it was opposed by a great 
number of members who had formerly been strenuous 
advocates for this measure, and rejected upon a division. 
This was also the fate of a motion made to renew the in- 
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quiry into the cdnduct of Robert earl of Orford. A» 
many strong presumptions of guilt had appeared against 
him in the reports of the secret committee, the nation 
had reason to expect that this proposal would have been 
embraced by a great majority : but several members, 
who in the preceding session had been loud in their de- 
mands of justice, now shamefully contributed their talents 
and interest in stifling the inquiry. 

§ XXXV. When the house of lords took into con- 
sideration the several estimates of the expense occasion- 
ed by the forces in the pay of (Jreat Britain, earl Stan- 
hope, at the close of an elegant speech, moved for an ad- 
dress, to beseech and advise his majesty, that, in com- 
passion to his people, loaded already with such numerous 
and heavy taxes, such large ind growing debts, and 
greater annual expenses than the nation at any time be- 
fore had ever sustained, he would exonerate his subjects 
of the charge and burden of those mercenaries who 
were taken into the service last year, without the advice 
or consent of parliament The motion was supported 
by the earl of Sandwich, who took occasion to speak 
with great contempt of Hanover, and, in mentioning the 
royal family, seemed to forget that decorum which the 
subject required. He had, indeed, reason to talk with 
asperity on the contract by which the Hanoverians had 
been taken into the pay of Great Britain. Levy-money 
was charged to the account, though they were engaged 
for one year only, and though not a single regiment had 
been raised on this occasion : they had been levied for 
the security of the electorate ; and would have been 
maintained if England had never engaged in the affairs 
of the continent. The duke of Bedford enlarged upon 
the same subject. He said it had been suspected, nor 
was the suspicion without foundation, that the measures 
of the English ministry had long been regulated by the 
interest of his majesty's electoral territories : that these 
had been long considered as a gulf into which the trea- 
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Sdfes of Great Britain had been thrown : that the state 
of Hanover had been changed^ without any visible cause, 
siiice the accession of its princes to the throne of Eng- 
land : affluence had begun to wanton in their towns, 
and gold to glitter in their cottages, without the dis- 
covery of mines, or the increase of their commierce ; 
artd new dominions had been purchased, of which the 
value was never paid from the revenues of Hanover. 
The motion was hunted down by the new minister, the 
patriot lord Bathurst, and the earl of Bath, which last 
nobleman declared, that he considered it as an act^of 
cowardice and meanness, to fall passively down the 
sti^am of popularity, to suffer his reason ahd integrity 
to be overborne by the noise of vulgar clamours, which 
had been raised against the measures of government by 
the low arte of exaggeration, fallacious reasonings, and 
partial representations. This is the very language which 
sir Robert Walpole had often used against Mr. Pulteney 
and his cotlfederates in the house of commons. The 
associates of the new secretary pleaded the cause of 
Hanover, and insisted upon the necessity of a land-war 
against France, with all the vehemence of declamation. 
Their suggestions were answered; their conduct was 
severely stignfiatized by the earl of Chesterfield, who ob- 
served, that the assembling an army in Flanders, with- 
out the concurrence of the states-general, or any other 
power engaged by treaty, or bound by interest, to sup- 
port the queen of Hungary, was a rash and ridiculous 
measure : the taking sixteen thousand Hanoverians into 
British pay, without consulting the parliament, seemed 
highly derogatory to the rights and dignity of the great 
council of the nation,, and a very dangerous precedent to 
future times : that these troops could not be employed 
against the emperor, whom they had already recognised ; ^ 
that the arms and wealth of Britain alone were altogether 
insufficient to raise the house of Austria to its former 
strength, dominion, and influence : that the assembling ■ 
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an army in Flanders would engage the nation as prind* 
pals in an expensive and ruinous war, with a power which 
it ought not to provoke^ and could not pretend to with- 
stand in that manner: that while Great Britain ex« 
hausted herself almost to ruin» in pursuance of schemes 
founded on engagements to the queen of Hungary, the 
electorate of Hanover, though under the same engage* 
ments, and governed by the same prince, did not ap- 
pear to contribute any thing as an ally to her assistance, 
but was paid by Great Britain for all the forces it had 
sent into the field, at a very exorbitant price: that 
nothing could be more absurd and iniquitous than to 
hire these mercenaries, while a numerous army lay in- 
active at home, and the nation groaned under such in- 
tolerable burdens. " It may be proper (added he) to re- 
peat what may be forgotten in the multitude of other 
objects, that this nation, after having exalted the elector 
of Hanover from a state of obscurity to the crown, is 
condemned to hire the troops of that electorate to fight 
their own cause ; to hire them at a rate which was never 
demanded before ; and to pay levy-money for them, 
though it is known to all Europe that they were not 
raised for this occasion/' All the partisans of the old 
ministry joined in the opposition to earl Stanhope's mo- 
tion, which was rejected by the majority. Then the 
earl of Scarborough moved for an address, to approve of 
the measures which had been taken on the continent ; 
and this was likewise carried by dint of numbers. It 
was not, however, a very eligible victory: what they 
gained in parliament they lost with the people. The 
new ministers became more odious than their prede- 
cessors ; and that people began to think public virtue 
was an empty name. 

§ XXXVl. But the most severe opposition they un- 
derwent was in their endeavours to support a bill whidi 
they had concerted, and which had passed through the 
house of commons with great precipitation : it repealed 
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certain duties on spirituous liquors> and licences for re* 
tailing these liquors ; and imposed others at an easier 
rate. When those severe duties, amounting almost to 
a prohibition^ were imposed^ the populace of London 
were sunk into the most brutal degeneracy, by drinking 
to excess the pernicious spirit called gin^ which was sold 
so cheap^ that the lowest class of the people could afford 
to indulge themselves in one continued state of intoxica- 
tion, to the destruction of all morals, industry, and . 
order. Such a shameftil degree of profligacy prevailed, 
that the retailers of this poisonous compound set up 
painted boards in public, inviting people to be drunk for 
the small expense of one penny ; assuring them they might 
be dead drunk for two-pence, and have straw for nothing. 
They accordingly provided cellars and places strewed 
with straw, to which they conveyed those wretches who 
were overwhelmed with intoxication. In these dismal 
caverns they lay until they had recovered some use of 
their faculties^ and then they had recourse to the same 
mischievous potion ; thus consuming their health, and 
ruining their families, in hideous receptacles of the most 
filthy vice, resounding with riot, execration, and blas^ 
pbemy. Such beastly practices too plainly denoted* a, 
total want of all policy and civil regulations, and would 
have reflected disgrace upon the most barbarous com- 
munity. In order to restrain this evil, which was be- 
come intolerable, the legislature enacted that law which 
we have . already mentioned. But the populace soon 
broke through all restraint. Though no licence was ob- 
tained, and no duty paid, the liquor continued to be 
sold in all corners of the streets : informers were intimi- 
dated by the threats of the people; and the justices of 
the peace, either from indolence or corruption, neglect- 
ed to put the law in execution. The new ministers fore- 
saw, that a great revenue would acocue to the crown 
from a repeal of this act ; and this measure they thought 
they might the more decently take, as the law had 
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proved Inefiectual : for it appeared that the consumption 
of gin had considerably increased every year since those 
heavy duties were imposed. They, therefore, petend- 
ed, that should the price of the liquor be moderately 
raised, and licences granted at twenty shillings each to 
the retailers, the lowest class of people would be de- 
barred the use. of it to excess : their morals would of con- 
sequence be mended ; and a considerable sum of money 
might be raised for the support of the war, by mort- 
gaging the revenue arising from the duty and the li- 
cences. Upon these maxims the new bill was founded, 
and passed through the lower house without opposition : 
but among the peers it ' produced the most obstinate 
dilute which had happened since the beginning of this 
parliament. The first assault it sustained was from lord 
Hervey, who had been divested of his post of privy-seal, 
which was bestowed on lord Gower; and these two 
noblemen exchanged principles from that instant. The 
first was hardened into a sturdy patriot; the other 
suppled into an obsequious courtier. Lord Hervey, on 
this occasion, made a florid harangue upon the pernicious 
efl^ts of that destructive spirit they were about to let 
loose upon their fellow-creatures. Several prelates ex- 
patiated on the same topics : but the earl of Chesterfield 
attacked the bill with the united powers of reason, wit, 
and ridicule. Lord Carteret, lord Bathurst, and the 
earl of Bath, were numbered among its advocates ; and 
shrewd arguments were advanced on both sides of the 
question. After very long, warm, and repeated debates, 
the bill passed without amendments, though the whole 
bench of bishops voted against it ; and we cannot help 
owning, that it has not been attended with those dismal 
consequences which the lords in the opposition foretold. 
When the question was put for committing this bill, and 
the earl of Chesterfield saw the bishops join his divisioii, 
" I am in doubt (said he) whether I have not got on the 
other side of the question ; for I have not had the 
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honour to divide with so many lawn sleeves for. several 

years." 

§ XXXVII. By the report of the secret committee it 
appeared^ that the then minister had commenced prose* 
cutions against the mayors of boroughs who opposed his 
influence in the elections of members of parliament. 
These prosecutions were founded on ambiguities in 
charters, or trivial informalities in the choice of magis- 
trates. An appeal on such a process was brought into 
the house of lords ; and this evil falling under considera- 
tion, a bill was prepared for securing the independency 
of corporations : but as it tended \o diminish the in- 
fluence of the ministry, they argued against it with their 
usual eagerness and success ; and it was rejected on a 
division. The mutiny bill and several others passed 
through both houses. The commons granted supplies 
to the amount of six millions, raised by the land-tax, the 
malt-tax, duties on spirituous liquors, and licences, and 
a loan from the sinking fund. In two years, the national 
debt had suffered an increase of 2,400,000/. On the 
21st day of April the session was closed in the usual 
manner. The king, in his speech to both houses, told 
them, that, at the requisition of the queen of Hungary, 
he had ordered his army, in conj unction with the Aus* 
trians, to pass the Rhine for her support and assistance : 
that he continued one squadron of ships in the Medi- 
terranean, and another in the West Indies. He thanked 
the commons for the ample supplies, they had granted ; 
and declared it was the fixed purpose of his heart to 
promote the true interest and happiness pf his kingdoms. 
Immediately after the prorogation of parliament, he 
embarked for Germany, accompanied by the duke of 
Cumberland, lord Carteret, and other persons of dis- 
tinction. 

§ XXXVIII. At this period the queen of Hungary 
seemed to triumph over all her enemies. The French 
were driven out of Bohemia and part of the Upper Pa- 
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kitinate ; and their fdrces under maresebal Broglia were 
posted on the Danube, Prince Charles of Lori*aine^ 
it. the head of the Austrian army, entered Bavaria; 
and in April obtained a victoiy over a body of Bavariafi$ 
at Brauiiau ; at the same time, three bodies of Croatians 
penetrating through the passes of the Tyrolese, ravaged 
the whole country to the very gates of Munich, Th6 
emperor pressed the French general to hazard a battle ; 
but he refused to run the risk, though he had received 
a strong reinforcement from France. His imperial ma* 
jesty, thinking himself unsafe in Munich, retired to 
Augsburgh : maresebal Seckendprf retreated with the 
Bavarian troops to Ingoldstadt, where he was afterward 
joined by mareschal Broglio, whose troops had, in this 
retreat, been pursued and terribly harassed by the Aus- 
trian cavalry and hussars. Prince Charles had opwied 
a free communication with Munich, which now for the 
third time fell into the hands of the queen of Hungary. 
Her arms likewise reduced Friedberg and Landsperg, 
while prince Charles continued to pursue the French to 
Donawert, where they were joined by twelve thousand 
men from the Rhine. Broglio still avoided an engage* 
ment, and retreated .before the enemy to Hailbron. 
The, emperor being thus abandoned, by his allies, and 
stripped of all his dominions, repaired to Franckfort, 
where he lived in indigence and obscurity. He now 
made advances towards an accommodation with the 
queen of Hungary. His general, • Seckendorf, had an 
interview with count KhevenhuUer at the convent of 
Lowersconfield, where a convention was signed. This 
treaty imported, that the emperor should remain neu- 
ter during the continuance of the present war ; and, 
that his troops should be quartered in Franconia : that 
the queen of Hungary should keep possession of Bavaria 
till the peace : that Braunau and Scarding should be de* 
livered up to the Austrians : that the French garrison of 
Ingoldstadt should be permitted to withdraw, and be 
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replaced by Bavarians ; but that the Austrian generals 
should be put in possession of all the artillery, magazines^ 
and warlike stores belonging to the French, which should 
be found in the place. The governors of Egra and In- 
goldstadt refusing to acquiesce in the capitulation, the 
Austrians had recourse to the operations of war; and 
both places were reduced. In Ingoldstadt they found 
all the emperor's domestic treasure, jewels, plate, pic- 
tures, cabinets, and curiosities, with the archives of the 
house of Bavaria, the most valuable effects belonging to 
the nobility of that electorate, a prodigious train of 
artillery, and a vast quantity of provisions, arms, and 
ammunition. 

§ XXXIX. The French king, baffled in all the 
efforts he had hitherto made for the support of the em- 
peror, ordered his minister at Franckfort to deliver a de- 
claration to the diet, professing himself extremely well 
pleased to hear they intended to interpose their media- 
tion for terminating the war. He said he was no less 
satisfied with the treaty of neutrality which the emperor 
had concluded with the queen of Hungary ; an event of 
which he was no sooner informed, than he had ordered 
his troops to return to the frontiers of his dominiohs, 
that the Germanic body might be convinced of his 
equity and moderation. To this declaration the queen 
of Hungary answered in a rescript, that the design of 
France was to embarrass her affairs, and deprive her of 
the assistance of her allies : that the elector of Bavaria 
could not be considered as a neutral party in his own 
cause : that the mediation of the empire could only pro- 
duce a peace either with or without the concurrence of 
France: that in the former case no solid peace could be 
expected ; in the latter, it was easy to foresee, that, 
France would pay no regard to a peace in which 'she 
should have no concern. She affirmed, that the aim of 
the French king was solely to gain time to repair his 
losses, that he might afterward revive the troubles of the 
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empire. The elector of Mentz^ who had favoured the 
emperor^ was now dead^ aad his successor inclined to 
the Austrian interest. He allowed this rescript to be 
entered in the journal of the diet, together with the pro- 
tests which had been made when the vote of Bohemia 
was suppressed in the late election. The emperor com- 
plained in a circular letter of this transaction^ as a stroke 
levelled at his imperial dignity ; and it gave rise to a 
warm dispute among the members of the Germanic 
body. Several princes resented the haughty conduct, 
and began to be alarmed at the success of the house of 
Austria ; while others pitied the deplorable situation of 
the emperor. The kings of Great Britain and Prussiaj, 
as electors of Hanover and Brandenburgh, espoused 
opposite sides in this contest. His Prussian majesty 
protested against the investiture of the dutchy of Saxe- 
Lawenburgh, claimed by the king of Great Britain : he 
had an interview with general Seckendorf at Anspach ; 
and was said to have privately visited the emperor at 
Franckfort. 

§ XL. The troops, which the king of Great Britain 
had assembled in the Netherlands, began their march for 
the Rhine in the latter end of February, and in May 
they encamped near Hoech on the river Mayne, under 
the command of the earl of Stair. This nobleman sent 
major-general Bland to Franckfort, with a compliment to 
the emperor, assuring him, in the name of his Britannic 
majesty, that the respect owing to his dignity should not 
be violated, nor the place of his residence disturbed. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, the emperor retired to 
Munich, though he was afterward compelled to return, 
by the success of the Austrians in Bavaria. The French 
king, in order to prevent the junctbn of the British 
forces with prince Charles of Lorraine, ordered the 
mareschal de Noailles to assemble sixty thousand men 
upon the Mayne; while Coigny was sent into Alsace 
with a numerous army, to defend that province, and op- 
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pose prince Charles, should he attempt to pass the Rhine. 
The mareschal de, Noailles, having secured the towns of 
Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, passed the Rhine in the 
banning of June, and posted himself on the east side 
df that river, above Franckfort. The earl of Stair ad- 
vanced towards him, and encamped at Killenbach, be- 
tween the river Mayne, and the forest of d'Armstadt ; 
from this situation he made a motion to Aschaflenburgh, 
with a view to secure the navigation of the Upper Mayne ; 
but he was anticipated by the enemy, who lay on the 
other side of the river, and had taken possession of the 
posts above, so as to intercept all supplies. They were 
posted on the other side of the river, opposite to the 
allies, whose camp they overlooked, and they found 
means, by their parties and other precautions, to cut ofF 
the communication by water between Franckfort and the 
confederates. The duke of Cumberland had already 
come to make his first campaign, and his majesty arrived 
in the camp on the 9th day of June. He found his 
army amounting to above forty thousand men, in dan- 
ger of starving : he received intelligence, that a rein- 
forcement of twelve thousand Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians had reached Hanau ; and he resolved to march 
thither, both with a view to effect a junction, and to 
procure provision for his forces. With this view he de- 
camped on the 26th day of June. He had no sooner 
quitted AschafFenburgh, than it was seized by the French 
general : he had not marched above three leagues, when 
he perceived the enemy, to the number of thirty thou- 
sand, had passed the river farther down, at Selingenstadt, 
and were drawn up in order of battle at the village of 
Dettingen, to dispute his passage. THus he found him- 
self cooped up in a very dangerous situation. The ene- 
my had possessed themselves of Aschaffenburgh behind, 
so as to prevent his retreat : his troops were confined 
in a narrow plain, bounded by hills and woods on the 
right, flanked on the left by the river Mayne, on the 
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oi^x)site side of whidi the French had erects bsAterie^ 
that annoyed the allies on their march : in the front> a 
considerable part of the French army was drawn up, 
with a narrow pass before tbem^ tlw village of Dettingeh 
on their right, a wood on their left, and a morass in the 
centre^ Thus environed, the confederates must either 
have £Dught at a very great disadvantage, or surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, had not the duke de Gra- 
mont, who commanded the enemy, been instigated by 
the spirit of madness to forego these advantages. He 
passed the defile, and advancing towards the allies, a 
battle ensued. The French horse charged with great 
impetuosity, and some regiments of British cavalry were 
put in disorder : but the infantiy of the allies behaved 
with such intrepidity and deliberation, under the eye of 
their sovereign, as soon determined the fate of the day: 
the French were obliged to give way, and repass the 
Mayne with great precipitation, having lost above five 
thousand men killed, wounded, or taken. Had they 
been properly pursued before they recollected themselves 
from their first confusion, in all probability they would 
have sustained^ a total overthrow. The earl of Stair 
proposed, that a body of cavalry should be detached on 
this service; but his advice was overruled. The loss of; 
the allies in this action amounted to two thousand men. 
The generals Clayton and Monroy were killed : the. 
duke of Cumberland, who exhibited uncommon proofs 
of courage, was shot through the calf of the leg : the 
earl of Albemarle, general Huske, and several other 
ofiicers of distinction, were wounded. The king exposed 
his person to a severe fire of cannon as well as mus- 
ketry: he rode between the first and second lines 
with his sword drawn, and encouraged the troops to 
fight. for the honour of England. Immediately after 
the action he continued his march to Hanau, where he 
was joined Ijy the reinforcement. The earl of Stair sent 
a. trumpet to mareschal de Noailles, recommending t6 
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his protection the sick and wounded that were left on 
the field of battle; and these the French general treated 
with great care and tenderness. Such generosity softens 
the rigours of war, and does honour to humanity. 

§ XLI. The two armies continued on different sides 
of die river till the 12th day of July, when the French 
general receiving intelligence that prince Charles of 
Lorraine had approached the Neckar, he suddenly re- 
tired, and repassed the Rhine between Worms and Op- 
penheim. The king of Great Britain was visited by 
prince Charles and count KhevenhuUer at Hanau, where 
the future operations of the campaign were regulated. 
On the 27 th day of August, the allied army passed the 
Rhine at Mentz, and the king fixed his head-quarters in 
the episcopal palace at Worms. Here the forces lay 
encamped till the latter end of September, when they 
advanced to Spire, where they were joined by twenty 
thousand Dutch auxiliaries from the Netherlands. 
Mareschal Noailles having retreated into Upper Alsace, 
the allies took possession of Germersheim, and demolish- 
ed the intrenchments which the enemy had raised on 
the Queich ; then they returned to Mentz, and in Oc- 
tober were distributed into winter-quarters, after an in- 
active campaign that redounded very little to the honour 
of those by whom the motions of the army were .con- 
ducted. In September, a treaty had been concluded at 
Worms between his Britannic majesty, the king of Sar- 
dinia, and the queen of Hungary. She engaged to 
maintain thirty thousand men in Italy: the king of 
Sardinia obliged himself to employ forty thousand in&n- 
try and five thousand horse, in consideration of his com- 
manding the combined army, and receiving an annual 
subsidy of 200,000/. from Great Britain. As a farther 
gratification, the queen yielded to him the city of Pla- 
centia, with several districts in the dutchy of Pavia, and 
in the Novarese : and all her right and pretensions to 
Final, at present possessed by the republic of Genoa^ 
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which, they hoped, would give it up; on being repaid 
the purchase money^ amounting to 300,000/. This suth 
the. king of England promised to disburse; and more- 
over to maintain a strong squadron in the Mediterranean, 
the commander of which should act in concert mth his 
Sardinian majesty. Finally, the contracting powers 
agreed, that Final should be constituted a free port, like 
that of Leghorn. Nothing could be more unjust thdn 
this treaty, by which the Genoese were negotiated out 
of their property; They had purchased the marquisatfe 
of Final of the late emperor for a valuable consideration, 
and the purchase had been guaranteed by Great Britairi. 
It could not, therefore, be expected, that they would part 
with this acquisition to a prince whose power they thought 
already too formidable; especially, on condition of its 
being made a free port, to the prejudice of their own 
commerce. They presented remonstrances against thfe 
article, by their ministers at the courts of London, Vi- 
enna, and Turin ; and, as very little regard was paid Co 
their representations, they threw themselves into the 
arms of France and Spain for protection. • 

§ XLIL After the battle of Dettingen, colonel 
Mentzel, at the head of a large body of irregulars be- 
longing to the queen of Hungary, made an irruption 
into Lorraine, part of which they ravaged without mercy. 
In September, prince Charles, with the Austrian army, 
entCTed the Brisgaw, and attempted to pass the Rhine ; 
but mareschal Coigny had taken such precautions for 
guarding it on the other side, that he was obliged to 
abandon his design, and marching back into the Upper 
Palatinate, quartei-ed his troops in that country and in 
Bavaria. By this time, the earl of Stair had solicited 
and obtained leave to resign his command. He had for 
some time thought himself neglected ; and was unwil- 
ling that his reputation should suffer on account of mea- 
sures in which he had no concern. In October, the 
king of Great Britain returned to Hanover; and the army 
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isparated. The troope in BritUh pay marched biM^k td 
the Ndtherlfiivd^^ iitKl the rett took ^eir route to thdr 
respei^tive countries. . The Btates-geneml ^Ul w^vefed 
bttwaen theii^ own ictiniediate interast and thmr desire to 
Mpport Uie house of Ao^ria* At lengthy howevtdr, they 
tupplied her with a subsidy5 «tid ordered twenty thou*- 
Mnd men to m^rch to her as^tance^ iKAwttbstandisig 
the intrigues of the marqois de Feneion, the l^nch 
embastodor at the Hague, aini the declaratton of the 
king of Prussia^ who disapproved of this measure^ and 
i^fi^ed die^m a passage through his territories to the 
Rhine* 

^ XLin. Sweden was filled with discontents, and di- 
vided into factions* The generals Bodenbrock axid 
Lewenhaupt were beheaded, having been sacri&^d as 
9cape*goats for the ministry* Some unsuccessful eSbrts 
by sea and f land were made against the Russians. At 
la^t the peace of Abo was concluded ; and the duke of 
Holstein-Utin, unde to the successor of the Rn^sstan 
tlirpne, was chosen as next heir to the crown of Sweden. 
A party had been formed in favour of the prince of Den- 
mark ; and the order of the peasants actually elected 
him as successor. The debates in the college of nobles 
rose to a very dangerous degree of animosity^ and w&te 
appeased by an harangue in Swedish verse, which one of 
the senators pronounced. Tiie peasants yielded the 
point, and the succession was settled on tbe duk«e of 
Hdstein. Denmark, instigated by French councils, 
began to make preparations of war against Sweden : but 
a body of Russian auxiliaries arriving in that kingdom^ 
under the command of general Keith, and the czaiitia 
declaring she would assist the Swedes with her whble 
forbe, the king of Denmark thou^it proper to disarm. 
It had been an old maxim of French policy to embrcnl 
the courts of the north, that they might be too madb 
employed at home to intermeddle in the afiairs of 6er-» 
many^ while France was at war with tile house of Austria. 
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The good understanding between the czarina and the 
queen of Hungary was at this period destroyed, in conse- 
quence of a conspiracy, which had been formed by some 
persons of distinction at the court of Petersburgh, for re* 
moving the empress Elizabeth, and recalling the prin- 
cess Anne to the administration. This design being 
discovered, the principal conspirators were corporally 
punished, and sent in exile to Siberia. The marquis de 
Botta, the Austrian minister, who had resided at the 
court of the czarina^ was suspected of having been con- 
cerned in the plot ; though the grounds of this suspicion 
did not appear until after he was recalled, and sent a$ 
am^bassador to the court of Berlin. The empress de« 
manded satisfactbn of the queen of Hungary, wha a^ 
pointed commissioners to inquire into his conduct, md 
he was acquitted : but the czarina was not at all satisfied 
of his innocence. In February, a defensive treaty of aUi- 
ance was concluded between this princess and the king 
of Great Britain. 

^ XLIV. By this time France was deprived of her 
ablest minister, in the death of the cardinal de Fleury, 
who had for many years managed the aflfairs of that 
kingdom. He is said to have possessed a lively genius, 
and an insinuating address ; to have been regular in his 
deportment, and moderate in his disposition; but at the 
same time he has been branded as deceitful, dissembling, 
and vindictive. His scheme of politics was altogether 
pacific : he endeavoured to accomplish his purposes by 
raising and fomenting intrigues at foreign courts : he did 
not seem to pay much regard to the military glory of 
France ; and he too much neglected the naval power of 
that kingdom. Since Brogliowas drivenout of Germany, 
the French court affected imcommon moderation. They 
pretended fliat their troops had only ^acted as aus^iliaries 
while they remained in the empire : being, however, 
apprehensive of an irruption into their own dominions, 
they declared, that those troops were no tenger to be 
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considered in that light, but as subjects acting in the 
service of France. The campaign in Italy proved un- 
favourable to the Spaniards. In the beginning of Febru- 
ary, count Gages, who commanded the Spanish army 
in the Bolognese, amounting to four-and-twenty thouisand 
men, passed the Penaro, and advanced to Campo-Santo,' 
where he encountered the imperial and Piedmontese 
forces, commanded by the counts Trauri and Aspre- 
mdnt. The strength of the two armies was nearly equal; 
The action was obstinate and bloody, though indecisive^ 
The Spaniards lost about four thousand men, killed, 
wounded, or taken. The damage sustained by the con- 
federates was not quite so great. Some cannon and 
colour? were teken on both sides ; and each claimed, the 
victory; Count Gages repassed the Penaro ; retreated 
suddenly from Bologna ; and marched to Rimini in the 
ecclesiastical state, where he fortified his camp in an ad- 
vantageous situation, after having suffered severely by 
desertion. Count Traun remained inactive in the Mo- 
denese till September, when he resigned his command to 
prince Lobkowitz. This general entered the Bolognese 
in October, and then advanced towards count Gagesj 
who, with his forces, now redticed to seven thousand^ 
retreated to Fano; but afterward took possession of 
Pesaro, and fortified all the passes of the river Foglia. 
The season was far advanced before the Spanish troops^ 
commanded by Don Philip, in Savoy, entered upon ac- 
tion. In all probability, the courts of Versailles and 
Madrid carried on some private negotiation with the 
king of Sardinia. This expedient failing, Don Philip de- 
Camped from Chamberri in the latter end of August, and 
defiling through Dauphine towards Brianif on, was joined 
by the prince of Conti, at the head of twenty thousand 
French auxiliaries. Thus reinforced he attacked the' 
Piedmoiitese lines at Chateau Dauphin^ ; but was re- 
pulsed in several attempts, and obliged to retreat with 
Considerable loss. The French established their winter* 
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quarter^ in Dauphin^ and Provence ; and the Spaniards 
maintained thieir footing in Sayoy. 

§XLV. The British fleet commanded by admiral Matr 
thews overawed by all the states that bordered on the 
Mediterranean. This officer about the end of June, 
underatanding ^at fourteen xebecks, laden with artillery 
and ammimition for the Spanish army, had arrived at 
Genoa, sailed thither from the road of Hieres, and de- 
ipanded of the republic that they would either oblige 
these vessels with the stores to quit their harbour, or 
sequester jtheir lading until a general peace should be 
established. After some dispute it was agreed that the 
cannon and stores should be deposited in the castle of 
Bpnifacioy situated on a rock at the south end of Cor- 
sica ; and that the xebecks should have leave to retire 
without molestation. The Corsicans had some years be- 
fore revolted, and shaken off the dominion of the Ge- 
npese, under which their island had remained for many 
centuries. They found themselves oppressed, and re- 
solved , to assert their freedom. They conferred the 
sovereign. authority on a German adventurer, who was 
solemnly proclaimed, by the name of king Theodore. 
He had supplied them with some arms and ammunition, 
which he had brought from Tcdiis ; and amused them 
with promises of being assisted by foreign powers in re- 
trieving their independency : but as these promises were 
not performed, they treated him so roughly, that he had 
thought proper to quit the island, and they submitted 
again to their old masters. The troubles of Corsica were, 
now revived. Theodore revisited his kingdom, and was 
recognized by the principal chiefs of the island. He 
published a manifesto : he granted a general pardon to 
all his subjects who should return to their obedience : 
he pretended to be countenanced and supported by the 
king of Great Britain and the queen of Hungary. He, 
was.certainly thought a proper instrument to perplex and 
harass the Genoese, and supplied at this juncture with a' 
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sum of money to purchase arms for the Corsioems : but 
a change soon happened in the British mintitrj, and 
then he w^ suffered to relapse into his original obscu- 
rity. Admiral Matthews, though be did not undertake 
any expedition of importance against the maritime towns 
of Spain, continued to assert the British empire at sea 
through the whole extent of the Mediterranean. The 
Spanish army^ under Don Philip was no sooner in mo- 
tion, than the English admiral ordered some boops and 
cannon to be disembarked for the security of Villa- 
Franca. Some stores having been landed at Civita- 
Vecchia, for the use of the Spanish forces under count 
Odges, Matthews interpreted this transaction into a 
violation of the neutrality which the pope had professed; 
and sent thither a squadron to bombard the place. The 
city of Rome was filled with consternation,; and the 
pope had recourse to the gOod offices of his Sardinian 
majesty, in consequence of which the English squadron 
was ordered to withdraw. The captains of single cruising 
ships> by their activity and vigilance, wholly inteprupted 
the commerce of Spain ; cannonaded and burned some 
towns on the sea-side ; and kept the whole coast in con-^ 
tinual alarm/ 
§ XLVI. In the West Indies some unsuccessful efforts 

« In May, a dreadful plague broke out at Messina in Sicily. It was 
imported in cotton and other commoditiea brought from the Morea^ and 
swept off such a multitude of people, that the city was depopulated : M 
the galley slaves who were employed in burying the dead, perished by 
the contagion; and this was the fate of many priests and monks who ad- 
ministered to those who were infected. The dead bodies lay in h^aps in the 
streets, oorropting the air, and adding fresh fuel to the rage of the pesti- 
lenoe. Numbers died miserably, for want of proper attendance and ne- 
cessaries; and all was horror and desolation. At the beginning of win- 
ter it ceased, after having destroyed near fifty thousand inhabitants of 
Messina, and of the garrisons in the citadel and castle. It was prevented 
lirom spreading in Sicily, by a strong barricade drawn from Melazzo to 
Taormina ; but it was conveyed to Reggioin Calabria by the avarice of a 
broker of that place, who bought some goods at Messina. The king of 
Naples immediately ordered lines to be formed, together with a chain of 
troops, .which cut off all communication between that place and the rest 
of the continent. 
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were madel^ an English squadron^ commanded by com- 
modore Knowles. He attacked La Gueira on the coast 
of Caraccas, in the mon^h of February ; but met with 
such a warm reception, that he was obhged to desist, 
and make the best of his way (or the Dutch island Cu-* 
racoaj, where he repaired the damage he had sustained. 
His ships being refitted^ he made another attempt upon 
Pbrto-Cavallo in April, which like the former miscarried. - 
Twelve hundred marines being landed in the neighbo\ir« 
hood of that place, were seized with such a panic, that 
it was found necessary to reimbark them without delay. 
Then the commodore abandoned the enterprise, and sailed 
back to his station at the Leeward islands^ without hav* 
ing added much to his reputation^ either as to conduct 
or resolution • On the continent of America, the ope- 
rations of the war were very inconsiderable. General 
Oglethorpe having received intelligence, that the Spa- 
niards prepared for another invasion from St. Augustine, 
assembled a bpdy of Indians, as a reinforcement to part 
of his own regiment, with the Highlanders and rangers, 
and in the spring began his march, in order to anticipate 
the enemy. He encamped for some time in the neigh- 
bourhood of St, Augustine, by way of a defiance : but 
they did not think proper to hazard an engagement ; 
and as he was in no condition to undertake a siege^ he ' 
returned to Georgia. In October, the princess Louisa^ 
youngest daughter of his Britannic majesty, was married, 
by proxy, at Hanover, to the prince-royal of Denmark, 
who met her at Altona, and conducted her to Copen- 
hagen. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

t * 

§.L Debate in Pariiameot agaiiuit the Hanoverian troops — § II. Supplies 
granted-4^ III. Projected invasion of Great Britain— § IV. A French 
squadron sails up the^nglish Channel—^ Y. 1'he kingdom is pat in a 

^postore ordefence-A VI. The dpsagn of the French defeated. War 
between France ana^England-^l VII. Bill against those who should 
correspond with the sons of the pretender — § VIII. Naval engagement 
off Tonlon— § IX. Advances towards peace made by the emperor — 

.§ X. Treaty of Francfort— § XI. Progress of the French king in the 
Netherlands — § XII. Prince Charles of Lorraine passes the Rhine — 
§ XIII. I'he king of Prussia makes an irruption into Bohemia — § XIV. 

« Campaign in Bavariift and Flanders — § XV. The king of Napfes joins 

. count Gages in Italy— § XV I. Battle of Coni— § XVII. Retqm of 
commodore Anson. Sir John Balchen perishes at sea — § XVIIf. Revo* 
lution in the British ministry. Session of parliament — § XIX. Death of 
the emperor Charles VII. Accommodation between the queen of Hun- 
gary and the young elector of Bavaria — § XX.The king of Prussia gains 
two successive battles at Friedberg and Sohr, over the Austrian and 
Saxon forces— § XXI. Treaty of Dresden. The grand duke of Tus- 
cany elected emperor of Germany — § XXII. The allies are defeated at . 
Fontenoy — § XXIII. The king of Sardinia is almost stripped of his do- 
minions— § XXIV, The Englishforces take Cape Breton — § XXV. 
The importance of this conquest-^§ XX^VI. Project of an insurrection 
in Great Britain4-§ XXVU. The eldest son of the chevalier de hi. 
George lands in Scotland — | XX VIII. Takes possession of Edinburgh 
— § XXIX. Defeats sir Jo& Cope at Prestonpans -§ XXX. Efforts of 
the friends of government in Scotland — § XXXI. Precautions taken' in 
England — § XXXII. The prinoe pretender reduces Carlisle, and pe- 
netrates as far as Derby. Consternation of the Londoners — § XXXIII. 
The rebels retreat into Scotland— § XXXIV. They invest the castle 
of Stirling — § XXXV. T4ie king's troops under Hawley are worsted at - 
Falkirk— § XXXVI. The duke of Cumberland assumes the command 
of the forces in Scotland— § XXXVII. The rebels undertake the siege 
of Fort William. 

§ I. The discontents of England were artfully in-, 
flamed _by anti-ministerial writers, who not only exag- 
gerated the burdens of the people, and drew frightful 
pictures of the distress and misery which, they said, im- 
pended over the nation, but also employed the arts of 
calumny and misrepresentation, to excite a jealousy and 
national quarrel between the English and Hanoverians. 
They affirmed that in the last campaign the British ge- 
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neral had been neglected and despised ; while the coun- 
cils of foreign officers, gready inferior to him in capa- 
dty^ quality, and reputation, had been followed, to the 
prejudice of the common cause : that the British troops 
sustained daily insults from their own mercenaries, who 
were indulged with particular marks of royal favour : 
that the sovereign himself appeared at Dettingen in a 
Hanoverian scarf ; and that his electoral troops were of 
very little service in that engagement. Though the most 
material of these assertions were certainly false, they 
made a strong impression on the minds of the people, 
already irritated by the enormous ^cpense of a conti- 
nental war, maintained for the interest of Germany .^ 
When the parliament met in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, a motion was made in the house of peers, by the 
earl of Sandwich, for an address, beseeching his majesty 
to discontinue the Hanoverian troops in British pay, in 
order to remove the popular discontent, and stop the 
murmurs of the English troops abroad. He was sup- 
ported by the duke of Bedford, the earl of Chesterfield, 
arid all the leaders in the opposition, who did not fail to 
enumerate, and insist upon all the circumstances we 
have mentioned* They mbreover observed, that better 
troops might be hired at a smaller expense: that it would 
1^ a vain and endless task to exhaust the national trea* 
sur^, in enriching a hungry and barren electorate : that 
the popular dissatisfaction against these mercenaries was 
so general, and raised to such violence, a& nothing but 
' their dismission could appease : that if such hirelings 
should be thus continued from year^to year, they might 
at last become a burden entailed upon the nation, and 
be made subservient, under some ambitious prince, to 
purposes destructive of British liberty. These were the 
suggestions of spleen and animosity : for, granting the 
necessity of a land war, the Hanoverians were the most 
natural allies and auxiliaries which Great Britain could 
fsngage and employ. How insolent soever jsome few in- 
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dividual g^nerak of that electorate mi^t have been m 
their private deportment^ certain it is, their troops be- 
haved with great sobriety, discipline, and decorum ; and 
in the day of battle did their duty with as much courage 
and alacrity as any body of men ever displayed on the 
like occasion. The motion was rejected by the rnqo* 
rity ; but, when the term for keeping them in the Britidi 
pay was nearly expired, and the estimates for their being 
Qontinued the ensuing year were laid before the house, 
the earl of Sandwich renewed his motion. The lord- 
chancellor, as speaker of the house, interposing, declared, 
that by their rules a question once rejected could not be 
ra^ived during the same session. A debate ensued, and 
the second motion was overruled. The Hanoverian 
troops were voted in the house of commons : neverthe- 
less, the same nobleman moved in the upper house, that 
the continuing sixteen thousand Hanoverians in British 
pay was prejudicial to his majesty's true interest, useless 
to the common cause, and dangerous to the welfare and 
tranquillity of the nation. He was seconded by the duke 
of Marlborough, who had resigned his commission in 
disgust ; and the proposal gave birth to another wann 
dispute: but victory, declared, as usual, for the ministry. 

^ II. In the house of commons they sustained divers 
attacks. A motion was made for laying a duty of eight 
shillings in the pound on all places and pensions. Mr. 
Grcnville moved for an address, to beseech his majesty, 
that he would not engage the British nation any farther 
in the war on the continent, without the concurrence of 
the states-general on certain stipulated proportions of 
force and expense, as in the late war. These proposals 
begat vigorous debates, in which the country party were 
always foiled by dint of superior number. Such was the 
credit and influence of the ministry in parliament, that 
although the national debt was increased by above 
six millions since the commencement of the wAr, the 
commons indulged them with an enormous sum for the 
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expense of the ensuing jear. The grants specified in 
the votes, anumnted to six oiillicais and a half: to this 
sum were added three millions and a half paid to .the 
sinking fund in perpetual taxes ; so that this yearns ex- 
pense rose to lO^OOOjOOO/. The funds established for 
the annual charge were the land and malt taxes: 
], 000,000/. paid by the East-India company for the 
renewal of their charter, 1,200,000/* by annuities^ 
1,000,000/. from the sinking fund, 36,000/. from the 
coinage, and 6oo,000/. by a lottery-^an expedient 
which for some time had been annually repeated; and 
which, in a great, measure, contributed to debauch the 
morals of the public, by introducing a spirit of gaming, 
destructive of all industry and virtue. 

§111. The dissensions of the British parliament were 
suddenly suspended by an evait that seemed to unite 
both parties in the prosecution of the same measures. 
This was the intelligence of an intended invasion. By 
the parliamentary disputes, the loud clamours, and the 
general dissatisfaction of the people in Great Britain, the 
French ministry, were persuaded that the nation was ripe 
for a revolt. This belief was corroborated by the asser- 
tions of their emissaries in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. These were papists and Jacobites of 
strong prejudices and warm imaginations, who saw. things 
through the medium of passion and party > and spoke 
rather from extravagant zeal than from sober convic- 
tion. They gave the court of Versailles to understand, 
that if the chevalier de St. George, or his eldest son, 
Charles. Ed ward, should appear at the head of a French 
army in Great Britain, a revolution would instantly fol- 
low in his favour. This intimation was agreeable to 
cardinal de Tencin, who, since the death of Fleury, had 
borne a share in the administration of France. He was 
of a violent enterprising temper. He had been recom* 
mended to the purple by the chevalier de St. George, 
and was seemingly attached to the Stuart family. His 
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ambitioD was flattered with the prospect of giving a king 
to Great Britain ; of performing such eminent service 
to his benefactor, and of restoring to the throne of their 
ancestors a family connected by the ties of blood with all 
the greatest princes of Europe. The ministry of France 
foresaw^ that even if this aim should miscarry, a descent 
upon Great Britain would make a considerable diversioq 
from the continent in favour of France, and embroil and 
embarrass his Britannic majesty, who was the chief supr 
port of the house of Austria^ and all its allies. Actuated 
by these motives, he concerted measures with the cheva- 
lier de St. George at Rome, who being too much ad- 
vance in years to engage personally in such an expe- 
dition, agreed to delegate his pretensions and authority 
tp his son Charles, a youth of promising talents, sage, 
Sj^ret, brave, and enterprising, amiable in his person, 
grave, and even reserved in his deportment. He ap- 
proved himself in the sequel composed and moderate 
in success, wonderfully firm in adversity ; and though 
tenderly nursed in all the delights of an effeminate coun* 
try, and gentle climate, patient almost beyond belief of 
cold, hunger, and fatigue. Such was the adventurer 
now destined to fill the hope which the French ministry 
bad conceived, from the projected invasion of Great 
Britain. 

^ IV. Count Saxe was appointed by the French king 
commander of the troops designed for this expedition, 
which amounted to fifteen thousand men. They began 
their march to Picardy, and a great number of vessels 
was assembled for their embarkation at Dunkirk, Calais^ 
and Boulogn. It was determined that they should be 
landed in Kent, under convoy of a strong squadron 
equipped at Brest, and commanded by monsieur de Ro- 
quefeuille, an officer of experience and capacity. The 
chevalier de St. George is said tp have required the per- 
sonal service of the duke of Ormond, who excused him- 
self on account of his advapced age : be that as it will. 
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prinde Charles departed from Rome about the end of 
December^ in the disguise of a Spanish courier, attend- 
ed by one servant only, and furnished with passports by 
cardinal Aquaviva. He travelled through Tuscany to 
Genoa j from whence he proceeded to Savona, where he 
embarked for Antibes, and prosecuting his journey to 
Paris, was indulged with a private audience of the French 
king : then he set out incognito for the coast of Picardy; 
The British ministry being apprized of his arrival in 
France, at once comprehended the destination of thef 
armaments prepared at Brest and Boulogn. Mr. Thomp- 
son, the English resident at Paris^ received orders to make 
a remonstrance to the French ministry, on the violation 
of those treaties by which the pretender to the crown of 
Great Britain was excluded from the territories of France, 
But he was given to understand, that his most Christian 
majesty would not explain himself on that subject, until 
the king of England should have given satis&ction oh 
the repeated. complaints which had been made to him, 
touching the infractions of those very treaties which had 
been so often violated by his orders. In the month of 
January, M. de Roquefeuille sailed from Brest, directing 
his course up the English channel, with twenty ships of 
war. They were immediately discovered by an English 
bruiser, which ran into Plymouth ; and the intelligence 
was conveyed by land to the board of admiralty. Sir 
John Norris was forthwith ordered to take the command 
of the squadron at Spithead, with which he sailed round 
to the Downs, where he w^s joined by some ships of the 
line from Chatham, and then he found himself at the 
head of a squadron considerably stronger than that of 
the enemy. 

^ V. Several regiments marched to the southern 
coast of England : all governors and commanders were 
ordered to repair immediately to their respective posts : 
the forts at the mouths of the Thames and Medway 
were put in a posture of defence ; and directions were 
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issued to assiemble the Kentish militia^ to defend the 
coast in caisie of an invasion. On the l5th day of 
Pebruaty, the king sent a message to both bouses of 
parliament^ intimating the arrival of the pretender's son 
in Prancfe, the preparations at Dunkirk, and the appear- 
ance of a French fleet in the English channel. They 
joined in an address, declaring their indignation and ab-- 
horr^noe of the design formed in fevour ctf a popish pre- 
tender ; and assuring his majesty, that they would, with 
the warmest £eal and unanimity, take such measurec^ as . 
would enable him to frustrate and defeat so desperate ^md 
insolent an attempt. Addresses of the same kind were 
presented by the city of London, both universities, the 
principal towns of Great Britain, the clergy, the dis- 
senting ministers, the Quaker^, and almost all the cor- 
porstions and communities of the kingdom. A requi* 
sition was made of the six thousand auxiliaries, which 
tfie states-general w^re by treaty obliged to furnish on 
such occasions; and these were granted with great 
alacrity and expedition. The earl of Stair, forgetting his 
wrongs, took this opportunity of offering his services to 
government, and was remvested with the diief com* 
mand of the forces in Great Britain. His example was 
followed by several noblemen of the first rank. The 
duke of Montague was permitted to raise a regiment of 
horse ; and orders wete sent to bring over six thousand 
of the British troops from Flanders, in case the inva- 
sion should actually take place. . His majesty was, in 
another address from parliament, exhorted to augment 
his forces by sea and land : the habeas corpus act v^s 
suspended, for six months, and several persons of distinc- 
tion were apprehended on suspicion of treasonable prac- 
tices : a proclamation was issued for putting the laws in 
execution against Papists and nonjurors, who were com- 
manded to retire ten miles from London ; and every 
precaution was taken which seemed necessary for the 
preservation of the public tranquillity. 
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'I VI. Manwhite the Fretich court proceeded with 
their prephratkms at Bpulogn aiid Dunkirk, under the 
<ye of tl^ young pretender ; and seven thousand men 
were aeluaily embarked. M. de Roquefeuille sailed tip 
the ehantiel ad far as Dangeness, a promontory on the 
uoM of Kent, after having detached M. de Barreil, with 
five dhips, to hasten the embarkation at Dunkirk. While 
the French admiral anchored off Dungeness, he per^ 
erived, on the 24th day of February, the British fleet 
under sir John Norris, doubling the South Foreland 
(rotti the Downs; and though the wind was against 
A^n, taking the opportunity of the tide to come up 
aftd engage the French squmiron. Roquefeuille, who 
Btle expected such a visit, could not be altogether com- 
^sed, considering the great superiority of his enemies : 
but the tide foiling, the English admiral was obliged to 
ancbor two leagues short of the enemy 4 In this interval, 
lis. de Roquefeuille called a council of war, in which it 
was determined to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor 
at sun-set» and make the best of their way to tiie place 
from whence they had set sail. This resolution was 
fevoured by a very hard gale of wind, which began to 
blow from the north-east, and carried them down the 
channel with incredible expedition. But the same storrti 
whichj in all probability, saved their fleet from destruc- 
tion, utterly disconcerted the design of invading Eng- 
iand, A great number of their transports was driven 
ashore and destroyed, and the rest were so damaged 
that they could not be speedily repaired. The English 
were now masters at sea, and their coast was so well 
ginarded, that the enterprise could not be prosecuted 
with any probability of success. TJie French generab 
nominated to serve in this expedition returned to Paris, 
and the young pretender resolved to wait a more favour- 
able o^)ortunity. In the mean time, he remained in 
Paris or that neighbourhood, incognito, and almost to-, 
tally neglected by the court of France. Finding himself 
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in this disagreeable situation, and being visited by John 
Murray of Broughton, who magnified the power of his 
friends in Great Britain, he resolved to make some bold 
effort, even without the assistance of Louis, in whose 
sincerity he had no faith, and forthwith took proper 
measures to obtain exact information touching the num- 
ber, inclinations, and influence, of his father's adherents 
in England and Scotland. The French king no longer 
preserved any measures with the court of London : the 
British resident at Paris was given to understand, that a 
declaration of war must ensue ; and this was actually 
published on the 20th day of March. The king of 
Great Britain was taxed with having dissuaded the court 
of Vienna from entertaining any thoughts of an accom- 
modation ; with having infringed the convention of 
Hanover; with having exercised piracy upon the sub- 
jects of France, and with having blodced up the harbour 
of Toulon; On the 31st day of March, a like denun- 
ciation of war against France was published at London, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. 

§ VIL The commons of England, in order to evince 
their royalty^ brought in a bill, denouncing the penal- 
ties of high-treason against those who should maintain 
correspondence with the sons of the pretender. In the 
upper house, lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, moved, 
that a clause should be inserted, extending the crime, of 
treason to the posterity of the offenders, during the lives 
of the pretender's sons. The motion, which was sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the ministry, produced 
a warm debate, in which the duke of Bedford, the earl 
of Chesterfield^ the lords Talbot and Hervey, argued 
against it in the most pathetic manner, as an illiberat te- 
pedient, contrary to the dictates of humanity, the law of 
nature, the rules of common justice, and the precepts of 
religion; an expedient that would involve the innocent 
with the guilty, and tend to the augmentation of mini- 
sterial power, for which purpose it was undoubtedly cal- 
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culated . Notwithstanding these suggestions, the clause 
was carried in the affirmative, and the bill sent back to 
the commons, where the amendment was vigorously op- 
posed by lord Strange, lord Guernsey, Mr. W. Pitt^ 
and other members, by whom the original bill had been 
countenanced :* the majority, however, declared for the 
amendment, and the bill obtained the royal assent. The 
session of parliament was closed in May, when the king 
told them, that the French had made vast preparations 
on the side of the Netherlands ; and that the states- 
general had agreed to furnish the succours stipulated 
by treaties. • 

§ VIII . By this time an action had happened in the 
Mediterranean, between the British fleet commanded 
by admiral Matthews, and the combined squadrons of 
France and Spain, which had been for some time block- 
ed up in the harbour of Toulon. On the Qth day of 
February they were perceived standing out of the road, 
to the number of four-and-thirty sail : the English 
admiral immediately weighed from Hieresbay : and on 
the 1 1th, part of the fleets engaged. Matthews attack- 
ed the Spanish admiral, Don Navarro, whose ship, the 
Real, was a first rate, mounted with above a hundred 
guns. Rear-admiral RowleysingledoutM.de Court, 
who commanded the French squadron ; and a very few 
captains followed the example of their commanders : but 
vice-admiral Lestock, with his whole division, remai-ned 
at a great distance astern; and several captains, who 
were immediately under the eye of Matthews, behaved 
in such a manner as reflected disgrace upon their coun- 
try. The whole transaction was conducted without 
oixler or deliberation. The French and Spaniards would 

^ Tlie opposition had sustained a heavy blow in the death of the duke 
of Argyle, a nobleman of shining qualifications for the senate and the 
field, whose character would have been still more illustrious, had not 
some parts of his conduct subjected him to the siispioion of selfishness ansl 
inconstancy. He was succeeded in that title by his brother, Archibald, 
earl of Hay. 
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have willingly avoided an engagement, 21s the British 
squadron was superior td them in strength and number. 
M. de Courts therefore, made the best of his way to* 
wards the Straits' mouth, probably with intention, to join 
the Brest squadron : but he had orders to protect the 
Spanish fleet ; and as they sailed heavily, he was obliged 
to wait for them, at the hazard of maintaining a battle 
with the English. Thus circumstanced, he made sail 
and lay to by turns ; so that the British admiral could 
irot engage them in proper order ; and as they outsailed 
his ships, he began to fear they would escape him alto- 
gether/ should he wait for vice-admiral Lestock, who 
was so far astern. Under this apprehension, he made 
the signal for engaging, while that for the line of battle 
was still displayed ; and this inconsistency naturally in- 
troduced confusion. The fight was maintained with 
great vivacity by the few who engaged. The Real be- 
ing quite disabled, and lying like a wreck upon the water, 
Mr. Matthews sent a fire-ship to destroy her ; but the 
expedient did not take effect. The ship ordered to cover 
this machine did not obey the signal ; so that the cap- 
tain of the fire-ship was exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy. Nevertheless he continued to advance until he 
found the vessel sinking : and being within a few yards 
of the Real, he set fire to the fusees. The ship was im- 
mediately in flames, in the midst of which he and his 
lieutenant, with twelve men, perished. This was like- 
wise the fate of the Spanish launch, which had been 
manned with fifty sailors, to prevent the fire-ship from 
running on board the Real, One ship of the line be- 
longing to theSpanish squadron struck to captain Hawke, 
who sent a lieutenant to take possession of her : she was 
afterward . retaken by the French squadron; but was 
found so disabled, that they left her deserted, and she 
was next day burned by order of admiral Matthews. At 
night the action ceased ; and the admiral found his own 
ship so much damaged, that he moved his flag into an- 
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other. Captain Corawall fell in the engagement, after 
having exhibited a remarkable proof of courage and in- 
trepidity : but the loss of men was very inconsiderable. * 
Next day the enemy appeared to leeward, and the admi- 
ral gave chase till night, when he brought to, that he 
might be joined by the ships astern. They were per- 
ceived again on the 13 that a considerable distance, and 
pursued till the evening. In the morning of the 14th, 
twenty sail of them were seen distinctly, and Lestock 
with his division had gained ground of them considerably 
by noon ; but admiral Matthews displayed the signal for 
leaving off chase, and bore away for Port Mahon, to 
repair the damage he had sustained. Meanwhile the 
combined squadrons continued their course towards the 
coast of Spain. M. de Court, with his division, anchor- 
ed in the road of Alicant ; and Don Navarro sailed into 
the harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Matthews, on his 
arrival at Minorca, accused Lestock of having misbe- 
haved on the day of action ; suspended him from his 
office, and sent him prisoner to England, where, in his 
turn, he accused his accuser. Long before the engage- 
ment, these two officers had expressed the most virulent 
resentment against each other. Matthews was brave, 
open, and undisguised ; but proud, imperious, and pre- 
cipitate. Lestock had signalized his courage on many 
occasions, and perfectly understood the whole discipline 
of the navy ; but he was cool, cunning, and vindictive. 
He had been treated superciliously by Matthews, and in 
revenge took advantage of his errors and precipitation. 
Xo gratify this passion, he betrayed the interest and 
glory of his country: for it is not to be doubted, but 
that he might have come up in time to engage; and, in 
that case, the fleets of France and Spain would, in all 
likelihood, have been destroyed : but he intrenched him- 
self within the punctilios of discipline, and saw with plea- 
sure his antagonist expose himself to the hazard of death, 
ruin, and disgrace. Matthews himself, in the sequel, 

N 2 
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sacrificed his duty to his resentment, in restraining Les- 
tock from pursuing and attacking the combined squa- 
drons on the third day after the engagement, when they 
appeared disabled, and in manifest disorder, and would 
have fallen an easy prey, had they been vigorously attack- 
ed* One can hardly, without indignation, reflect upon 
these instances, in which a community has so severely 
suffered from the personal animosity of individuals. 
The miscarriage ofFToulon became the subject of a par- 
liamentary inquiry in England. The commons, in an 
address to the throne, desired that a court-martial might 
be appointed to try the delinquents. By this time Les- 
tock had accused Matthews, and all the captains of his 
division who misbehaved on the day of battle. The 
court-martial was constituted, and proceeded to trial. 
Several commanders of ships were cashiered : vice-ad- 
miral Lestock was honourably acquitted ; and admiral 
Matthews rendered incapable of serving for the future 
in his majesty's navy. All the world knew that Lestock 
kept aloof, and that Matthews rushed into the hottest 
part of the engagement. Yet the former triumphed on 
his trial, and the latter narrowly escaped the sentence of 
death for cowardice and misconduct. Such decisions 
are not to be accounted for, except from prejudice and 
faction. 

§ IX. The war in Germany, which had been almost 
extinguished in the last campaign, began to revive, and 
raged with redoubled violence. The emperor had soli- 
cited the mediation of his Britannic majesty, for com- 
promising the differences between him and the court of 
Vienna. Prince William of Hesse-Cassel had conferred 
with the king of England on this subject ; and a negotia- 
tion was begun at Hanau. The emperor offered to dis- 
miss the French auxiliaries, provided the Austrians would 
evacuate his hereditary dominions. Nay, prince Wil- 
liam and lord Carteret, as plenipotentiaries, actually 
agreed to preliminaries, by which his imperial majesty 
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€»gaged to renounce the alliance of France, and throw 
himself into the arms of the maritime powers ; to resign 
all pretensions to the succession of the house of Austria ^ 
and to revive the vote of Bohemia in the electoral col- 
lege, on condition of his being re-established in the pos- 
session of his dominions, recognised as emperor by the 
queen of Hungary, and accommodated with a month- 
ly subsidy for his maintenance, as his own territories 
were exhausted and impoverished by the war. By a 
separate article, the king of Great Britain promised to 
furnish him with three hundred thousand crowns, and to 
interpose his good offices with the queen of Hungary, 
that his electoral dominions should be favourably treated. 
These preliminaries, though settled, were not signed. 
The court of Vienna was vmwilling to part with their 
conquests in Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate. The 
queen trusted too much to th6 valour of her troops, and 
the wealth of her allies, to listen to such terms of accom- 
modation ; and whatever arguments were used with th6 
king of Great Britain, certain it is the negotiation was 
dropped, on pretence that the articles were disapproved 
by the ministry of England. The emperor, environed 
with distress,- renewed his application to the king of 
Great Britain; and even declared, that he would refer 
his cause to the determination of the maritime powers : 
but all his advances were discountenanced; and the 
treaty of Worms dispelled all hope of accommodation. 
In this manner did the British ministry reject the fairest 
opportunity that could possibly occur of terminating the 
war in Germany with honour and advantage, and of 
freeing their country from that insufferable burden of 
expense under which sh^ groaned. 

^*X. The inflexibility of the house of Austria, and 
its chief ally, proved serviceable to the emperor. Hie 
forlorn situation of this unfortunate prince excited the 
compassion of divers princes : they resented the inso- 
lence with which the head of the empire had been treat- 
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ed by the court of Vienna ; and they were alarmed at 
the increasing power of a family noted for pride, tyran- 
ny, and ambition. These considerations gave rise to 
the treaty of Franckfort, concluded in May between the 
emperor, the king of Prussia, the king of Sweden as 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the elector Palatine. 
They engaged to preserve the constitution of the empire, 
according to the treaty of Westphalia, and to support the 
emperor in his rank and dignity. They agreed to em- 
ploy their good offices with the queen of Hungary, that 
she might be induced to acknowledge the emperor, to 
restore his hereditary dominions, and give up the arr 
chives of the empire that were in her possession. They 
guaranteed to each other their respective territories : the 
disputes about the succession of the late emperor, they 
referred to the decision of the states of the empire : they 
promised to assist one another in case of being attacked; 
and they invited the king of Poland, the elector of Co- 
logne, and the bishop of Liege, to accede to this treaty. 
Such was the confederacy that broke all the measures 
which had been concerted between the king of Great 
Britain and her Hungarian majesty, for the operations 
of the campaign. In the meantime, the French king 
declared war against this princess, on pretence that she 
was obstinately deaf to all terms of accommodation, and 
determined to carry the war into the territories of 
France. In her counter-declaration, she taxed Lewis 
with having infringed the most solemn engagement, 
with respect to the pragmatic sanction ; with having spi- 
rited up different pretenders to lay claim to the succes- 
sion of the late emperor; with having endeavoured to 
instigate the common enemy of Christendom against 
her ; and with having acted the incendiary in the north 
of Europe, that the] czarina might be prevented from 
assisting the house of Austria, while his numerous 
armies overspread the empire, and desolated her heredi- 
tary countries. These recriminations were • literally 
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true. The houses bf Bourbon and Austria have, for 
many centuries, been the common disturbers and 
plagues of Europe. 

§ XL The king of France, though in himself pacific 
and unenterprising, was stimulated by his ministry to 
taste the glory of conquest in the Netherlands, where he 
had assembled an army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, provided with a very formidiable train 
of artillery. The chief command was vested in the 
mareschal count de Saxe, who possessed great military 
talents, and proved to be one of the most fortunate 
generals of the age in which he lived. The allied forces, 
consisting of English, Hanoverians, Dutch, and Austri- 
ans, to the number of seventy thousand effective men, 
were, in the month of May, assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brussels ; from whence they marched to- 
wards Oudenarde, and posted themselves behind the 
Scheldt, being unable to retard the progress of the 
enemy. The French monarch, attended! by his favour- 
ite ladies, with all the pomp of eastern luxury, arrived 
at Lisle on the 1 2th day of the same month ; and in the 
adjacent plain reviewed his army. Th^ states-general, 
alarmed at his preparations, had, in a conference with 
his ambassador at the Hague, expressed their apprehen- 
sions, and entreated his most Christian majesty would 
desist from his design of attacking their barrier. Their 
remonstrances having proved ineffectual, they now sent 
a minister to wait upon that monarch, to enforce their 
former representations, and repeat their entreaties : but 
no regard was paid to his request. The French king 
told him, he was determined to prosecute the war with 
vigour, as his moderation hitherto had served to no other 
purpose but that of rendering his enemies more intract- 
able. Accordingly, his troops invested Menin, which 
was in seven, days surrendered upon capitulations. 
Ypres, Fort Knocke, and Furnes, underwent the ^ame 
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fate ; and on the 29th of June, the king of France en- 
tered Dunkirk in triumph. 

§ XII. He had taken such precautions for the defence 
of Alsace, which was guarded by considerable armies 
under the command of Coigny and Seckendorf, that he 
thought he had nothing to fear from the Austrians in 
that quarter : besides, he had received secret assurances 
that the king of Prussia would declare for the emperor ; 
so that he resolved to pursue his conquests in the 
Netherlands. But all his measures were defeated by 
the activity of prince Charles of Lorraine, and his offi- 
cers, who found means to pass the Rhine, and oblige the 
French and Bavarian generals to retire to Lampertheim, 
that they might cover Strasburgh. The Austrians made 
themselves masters of Haguenau and Saverne: they 
secured the passes of Lorraine ; and laid all the country 
of Lower Alsace under contribution. The king of 
France was no sooner apprized of the prince's having 
passed the Rhine, and penetrated into this province, 
than he sent off a detachment of thirty thousand men 
from his army in Flanders to reinforce that under the 
JEnareschal de Coigny ; and he himself began his journey 
from the Rhine, that he might in person check the pro- 
gress of the enemy : but this design was anticipated by 
a severe distemper that overtook him at Mentz in Lor- 
raine. The physicians despaired of his life. The 
queen, with her children, and all the princes of the 
blood, hastened from Versailles to pay the last duties to 
their dying sovereign, who, as a true penitent, dismissed 
his concubines, and began to prepare himself for death : 
yet the strength of his constitution triumphed over the 
fever, and his recovery was celebrated all over his do- 
minions with uncommon marks of joy and affection. 

§ XIIL In the meantime, the schemes of the Austrian 
general were frustrated by the king of Prussia, who, 
W the month of August, entered the electorate of 
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Saxony, at the head of a numerous army. There he 
declared, in a public manifesto, that his aims were only 
to i^e-establish the peace of the empire, and to support 
the dignity of its head. He' assured the inhabitants, 
that they might depend upon his protection, in case 
they should remain quiet ; but threatened them with 
fire and sword, should they presume to oppose his arms. 
In a rescript, addressed to his ministers at foreign courts, 
.he accused the queen of Hungary of obstinacy, in re- 
fusing to acknowledge the emperor, and restore his 
hereditary dominions : he said, he had engaged in the 
league of Franckfort, to hinder the head of the empire 
from being oppressed : that he had no intention to vio- 
late the peace of Breslau, or enter as a principal into 
this war: he affirmed, that his design was to act as 
auxiliary to the emperor, and establish the quiet of Ger- 
many. He penetrated into Bohemia, and undertook 
the siege of Prague, the governor of which surrendered 
himself and his garrison prisoners of war on the l6th 
' day of September. He afterward reduced Tabor, Bod- 
weis, and Teyn, and in a word subdued the greatest part 
of the kingdom ; the Austrian forces in that country 
being in no condition to stop his progress. Neverthe- 
less, he was soon obliged to relinquish his conquests. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine was recalled from Alsace, 
and repassed the Rhine in the face of the French army, 
commanded by the mareschals de Coigny, Noailles, and 
Belleisle. Then he marched to the Danube, laid the 
Upper Palatinate under contribution, and entering Bo- 
hemia, joined the troops under Bathiani at Merotitz. 
The king of Poland, elector of Saxony, at this juncture, 
declared, in favour of her Hungarian majesty. A con- 
vention for the mutual guarantee of their dominions, 
had been signed between those two powers in Decem- 
ber ; and now prince Charles of Lorraine was reinforced 
by twenty thousand Saxon troops, under the conduct of 
the duke of Saxe-Wessenfels. The combined army ws^s 
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superior to that of his Prussian majesty, whom they re- 
solved to engage. But he retired before them, and 
having evacuated all the places he had garrisoned in Bo- 
hemia, retreated with precipitation into Silesia. There 
his troops were put into winter-quarters ; and he himself 
returned to Berlin, extremely mortified at the issue of 
the campaign. 

§ XIV. During these transactions, count Seckendorf 
marched into Bavaria, at the head of a strong army, 
drove the Austrians out of that electorate, and the em- 
peror regained possession of Munich, his capital, on the 
22d day of October. In August the French army 
passed the Rhine at Fort-Louis, and invested the strong 
and important city of Fribourg, defended by general 
Demnitz, at the head of nine thousand veterans. The 
king of France arrived in the camp 6n the 1 Ith day of 
October ; and the siege was carried on with uncommon 
vigour. . The Austrian governor made incredible efforts 
in the defence of the place, which he maintained until 
it was reduced to a heap of ruins, and one half of the 
garrison destroyed. At length, however, they were 
obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war, after 
the trenches had been open five-and-forty days, during 
which they had killed above fifteen thousand of the be- 
.piegers. With this conquest the French king closed the 
-campaign, and his army was cantoned along the Rhine, 
under the inspection of the count de Maillebois. By 
the detachments drawn from the French army in Flan- 
ders, count Saxe had found himself considerably weaker 
than the confederates : he threw up strong intrench- 
ments behind the Lys, where he remained on the de- 
fensive, until he was reinforced by count de Clermont, 
who commanded a separate body on the side of New- 
port* The allies, to the number of seventy thousand, 
passed the Scheldt, and advanced towards Helchin : -but 
the enemy being so advantageously posted, that .they 
could not attack him with any prospect of advantage. 
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they filed on in sight of Tburnay ; and on the 6th day 
of August encamped in the plains of Lisle, in hope of 
drawing count Saxe from the situation in which he was 
so strongly fortified. Here they foraged for several 
days, and laid the open country under contribution : 
however, they made no attempt on the place itself, 
which in all probability would have fallen into their 
hands had they invested it at their first approach ; for 
then there was no other garrison but two or three bat- 
talions of militia : but count Saxe soon threw in a con- 
siderable reinforcement. The^ allies were unprovided 
with a train of battering cannon ; and their commanders 
would not deviate from the usual form of war. Besides, 
they were divided in their opinions, and despised one 
another. General Wade, who commanded the English 
and Hanoverians, was a vain, weak man, without con- 
fidence, weight, or authority ; and the Austrian general, 
the duke d'Aremberg, was a proud, rapacious glutton, 
devoid of talents and sentiment. After having remain- 
ed for some time in sight of Lisle, and made a general 
forage without molestation, they retired to their former 
camp on the Scheldt, from whence they soon marched 
into winter-quarters. Count Saxe at length quitted his 
lines ; and by way of retaliation, sent out detachments 
to ravage the Low Countries, to the very gates of Ghent 
and Bruges. The conduct of the allied generals was 
severely censured in England, ridiculed in France, not 
only in private conversation, but also on their public 
theatres, where it became the subject of farces and 
pantomimes. 

§ XV. The campaign in Italy produced divers vicis- 
mtudes of fortune. The king of Naples having assem- 
bled an army, joined count Gages, and published a ma- 
nifesto in vindication of his conduct, which was a direct 
violation of the neutrality he had promised to observe. 
He maintained, that his moderation had been under- 
valued by the courts of London and Vienna ; that his 
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dron, which transported him and his troops to Vado. 
The intention of Don Philip was to penetrate through 
the territories of Genoa into the Milanese ; but admiral 
Matthews^ who hovered with a strong squadron on that 
coasts sent a message to the republic, declaring, that 
should the combined army be suffered to pass through 
her dominions, the king of Great Britain would consider 
such a step as a breach of their neutrality. The senate, 
intimidated by this intimation, entreated the princes tp 
desist from their design, and they resolved to choose 
another route. They defiled towards Piedmont, and 
assaulted the strong post of Chateau-Dauphine, defended 
by the king of Sardinia in person. After a desperate at- 
tack, in which the^ lost four thousand men, the place 
was taken ; the garrison of Demont surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and the whole country of Piedmont was laid 
under contribution. His Sardinian majesty was not ia 
a condition to hazard a battle ; and, therefore, posted 
himself at Saluzzes, in order to cover his capital. The 
combined army advanced to the strong and important 
town of Coni, which was invested in the beginning of 
September. Baron Leutrum, the governor, made an 
obstinate defence, and the situation of the place was 
$uch as rendered the siege difficult, tedious, and bloody. 
The king of Sardinia being reinforced by ten thousand 
Austrians, under general Pallavacini, advanced to its re- 
lief, and a battle ensued. The action was maintained 
with great vigour on both sides till night, when his may 
jesty, finding it impracticable to force the enemy's inr 
trenchments, retired in good order to his camp at Mu- 
rasso. He afterward found means to throw a reinforcer 
ment and supply of provisions into Coni ; and the heavy 
rains that fell at this period, not only retarded, but even 
dispirited the besiegers. Nevertheless, the princes per^ 
fiisted in their design, notwithstanding a dearth of pror 
visions, and the approach of winter, till the latter end of 
November, when the chevalier de Soto entered the place 
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with six hundred fresh men. This incident was no 
sooner known^ than the princes abandoned their enter- 
prise ; and leaving their sick and wounded to the mercy 
of the Piedmontese, marched back to Demont. Having 
dismantled the fortifications of this place, they retreated 
with great precipitation to Dauphirie, and were dread- 
fully harassed by the Vaudois and light troops in the 
service of his Sardinian majesty, who now again saw him- 
self in possession of Piedmont. The French troops were 
quartered in Dauphine ; but Don Philip still maintained 
his footing in Savoy, the inhabitants of which he &eeQed 
without mercy. 

§ XVII. After the action at Toulon, nothing of con- 
sequence was achieved by the British squadron in the 
Mediterranean ; and indeed the naval power of Great 
Britain was, during the summer, quite inactive. In the 
month of June, commodore Anson returned from his 
voyage of three years and nine months, in which he had 
surrounded the terraqueous globe. We have formerly 
observed, that he sailed with a small • squadron to the 
South-sea, in order to annoy the Spanish settlements of 
Chili and Peru. Two of his large ships haying been se- 
parated from him in a storm before he weathered Gape 
Horn, had put in at Rio de Janiero, on the coast of 
Brazil, from whence they returned to Europe. A frigate 
commanded by captain Cheap, was shipwrecked on a 
desolate island in the South-sea. Mr. Anson having 
undergone a dreadful tempest, which dispersed his fleet, 
arrived at the island of Juan Fernandez, where he was 
joined by the Gloucester, a ship of the line, a sloop, and 
a pink loaded with provisions. These were the remains 
of his squadron. He made a prize of several vessels ; 
took and burned the little town of Pavta ; set sail from 

■r 

the coast of Mexico for the Philippine Isles : and in this 
passage the Gloucester was abandoned and sunk : the 
other vessels had been destroyed for want of men to na- 
vigate them, so that nothing now remained but th^ 
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commoidore's own ship, the Centurion, and that but 
very indifferently manned ; for the crews had been hor- 
ribly thihned by sickness. Incredible were the hardships 
and misery they sustained from the shattered condition 
of the ships, and the scorbutic disorder, when they 
reached the pleotiful island of Timian, where they were 
supplied with the necessary refreshments. Thence they 
prosecuted their voyage to the river of Canton in China, 
where the commodore ordered the ship to be sheathed, 
and found means to procure a reinforcement of sailors- 
The chief object of his attention was the rich annual ship 
that sails between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, 
one of the Philippine islands. In hopes of intercepting 
her, he set sail from Canton, and steered his course back 
to the straits of Manilla, where she actually fell into his 
hands, after a short but vigorous engagement. The 
prize wascalled Neustra Signora de Cabodonga, mounted 
with forty guns, manned with six hundred sailors, and 
loaded with treasure and effects to the value of 3 1 3,000/. 
sterling : with this windfall he returned to Canton : from 
whence he proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
prosecuted his voyage to England, where he arrived in 
safety. Though this fortunate commander enriched 
himself by an occurrence that may be termed almost 
accidental, the British nation was not indemnified for the 
expense of the expedition ; and the original design was 
entirely defeated. Had the Manilla ship escaped the 
vigilance of the English commodore, he might have 
been, at his return to England, laid aside as a superannu- 
ated captain, and died in obscurity : but his great wealth 
invested him with considerable influence, and added 
lustre to his talents. He soon became the oracle which 
was consulted in all naval deliberations ; and the king 
raised him to the dignity of a peerage. In July, sir John 
Balchen, an admiral of approved valour and great ex- 
perience, sailed from Spithead with a strong squadron, in 
quest of an opportunity to attack the French fleet at 



Brest, uxKkr the coaitnand 0f M. de Rodia^lHi^U. Jn 
the bay of Biscay he waa overtaki^n by a violent storin, 
tfaatdkpersed the ships, and drore them up the English^ 
Channel. Admiral Stewart^ with the gr?atef pjvft of 
theiii^ arrived at Plymouth ; but sir John Balchen'$ own> 
ship, the Victory, which was counted the most beautiful 
first-rate in the world, fiwndered at se^ ; and this bravj^ 
commander per|shed, with all hi3 officers,, volunteers, 
and cTQWy amounting to eleven hundred chqicje seamen* 
On the 4th day of October, after tbf siege pfFriboiirg,, 
the marshal duke de Belleisle, and his brother^ happwed, 
in their way to Berlin, to halt at a village in the fqrest of 
Hartz, dependant on the electorate pf fJanover. "^herQ 
they were apprehended by the bailiff of the pla(:!e, and 
conducted as prisoners to Osterode ; from wb^ifice thojjf 
ware removed to Stade on the Elbe, where tlj^y tpxf 
barked for England. They resided at Windsor till th^ 
fdlowing year, when they were allowed the bqi^e^t pf 
the x^artel which, had been establijshed betw^^i^ Q^eai 
Britain and France at Franckfort, and released accord* 
ingly, after they had been treated by the British nobility 
with that respect and hospitality which w^s due to theii: 
rank and merit/ 

* » ■ 

§ XVIII. The dissensions in the British cabinet wer-9 
now ripened into another revolution in thp ministry. 
Lord Carteret, who was by this tin^e earl Granville, in 
consequence of his mother's death-i had engrossed the 

royal favour so much, that the duke of N and his 

brother are ^id to have taken umjbrage at his influence 
and greatness. He had incurred the resentment of those 
who were distinguished by the appellatioij of patriots, 
and entirely forfeited his popularity, The two brothers 
were very powerful by their parliamentary interest ; they 
knew their own strength, and engaged in a political alii- 

• Mr. Pope, the celd)nited poet, fifec) in the month of June. Jn Octo« 
her, the old datcbess of Marlborough resigned her breath, in the eighty- 
fifith jear of her age, immenfely rich, and very little regretted, eiihec hy 
her own family, or the world In generjil. 

YOL. HI. * O 
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ance with the leading men in the opposition, against the 
prime minister apd his measures. This coaliticm was 
dignified with the ej^ithet of " The Broad' Bottom,** as 
if it had heen established on a true constitutional foun* 
dation, comprehending individuals of every class^ without 
distinction of party. The appellation, however, which ' 
they assumed, was afterward converted into a term of 
derision. The earl of Granville perceiviqg the gathering 
storm, arid forei^eeing the impossibility of withstanding 
such an opposition in parliament, wisely avoided the im- 
pending danger and disgrace, by a voluntary resignation 
of his employments. The earl of Harrington succeeded 
him as secretary of state. The duke of Bedford was 
appointed first lord of the admiralty, and the earl of 
Chesterfield declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The 
lc»^s Grower and Cobham were re-established in the 
offices they had resigned ; Mr. Ly ttleton was admitted 
as a commissioner of the treasury; even sir John Hynde 
Cotton accepted of a place at court ; and sir John Phi-' 
lips sat ftt the board of trade and plantations, though he 
soon renounced this employment. This was rather a 
change of men than of measures, and turned out to the 
ease and advantage of the sovereign ; for his views were 
no longer thwarted by an obstinate opposition in parlia- 
ment. The session was opened on the 28th day of 
November, in the usual manner. The commons una- 
nimously granted about six millions and a half for *the 
service of the ensuing year, to be raised by the land, the 
malt, and the salt-taxes, the sinking-fund, and an ad-* , 
ditional duty on wines. In January the eai-l of Ches 
terfield set out for the Hague, with the character of j 
ambassador-extraordinary, to persuade, if possible, the 
states-general to engage heartily in the war. About the 
same time, a treaty of quadruple alliance was signed at 
Warsaw, by the queen of Hungary, the kingof PoliEuid, 
and the maritime powers. This was a mutual guarantee 
of the dominions belonging to the contracting parties ; 
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buthb Polish majesty was paid for bis concurrence^ 
with an annual subsidy of 1 50,000/. two-thirds of which 
were defrayed by England, and the remainder was dis- 
bursed by the United Provinces/ 

§ XIX. The business of the British parliament being 
discussed, the session was closed in the beginning df 
May ; and, immediately after the prorogation, the king 
set out for Hanover. The death of the emperor Charles 
VII. which happened in the month of January, bad en-- 
tirely changed the face of afiairs in the empire, aiid all 
the princes of Gennany were in commotion. The grand 
duke of Tuscany, consort to her Hungarian majesty, 
was immediately declared a candidate for the imperilal 
crown ; while his pretensions were warmly opposed by 
the French kin^ and his allies. The court of Vienna, 
taking advantage of the late emperor's death, sent an 
army to invade Bavaria in the month of March, under 
the conduct of general Bathiani, who routed the Frendi 
and Palatine troops at Psiflfenhoven ; took possession of 
Rain ; surrounded and disarmed six thousand Hessians 
in the neighbourhood of Ingoldstadt ; and drove the 
Bavarian forces out of the electorate. The young elector 
was obliged to abandon his capital, and retire to Augs- 
burgh, where he found himself in danger of losing all 
his dominions. In this emergency, he yielded to the 
earnest solicitations of the empress his mother, enforced 
by the advice of his uncle, the elector of Cologne, and of 
his general, count SeckendorfF, who exhorted him to be 
reconciled to the court of Vienna. A negotiation^ was 
immediately begun at Fuessen, where, in April, the 
treaty was concluded. The queen consented to recog-^ 

' Robert earl of Orford, late prime mioister, died in March, after 
having, for a very short time, enjoyed a pemdon of 40007. granted by 
the crown, in consideration of his pfuit services. Thongb he had* ^ 
such a length of timd, directed the application of the public treasnre, his 
oircnmstances were not affluent: he was liberal in his dispontion, and 
bad such a number of rapacious dependants to gratify, that little wa# left 
for hji own private oceasions. 

O 2 
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nUe tbe ymperMl d^gnijty, as bfwing b^n y^st^ in the 
pB>:$pjDi o( b[3 fatter; to a^nowl^g^ hm. mother r^ 
emptos^'doviageit i, to restore hi3 dcOTiniooB, with all the 
fortresses^ artillery, stor.es, and arnrouaition which she 
li^d taken : qu the other hand, h^ renounced all claim 
\q the succe^siQi;^ of h^r father, mi h^c^me guarantee 
of the pr^gpt^tic ^iwction : be acknowledged the validity 
pf ithe jslectofji} vote of Bohenjia in tbjs perasoja of the 
CjHSieen ; mi e^ig^god to give his voice for the grand duke 
fkt. Hxe en^uiiig jslectioQ of a king of the Rooians. Until 
that should be determined, both parties agreed that Iut 
goldstadt should be garrisoned by neutral trdops; and 
that Braunan .and Schardingen, with all the country ly,* 
tog between the Inn md the Saltza, should remain in 
ike queen's pos^iession, though without prgudice to the 
govemn^ent, or the elector's revenue.. In the meanr 
time he dismissed the auKiliaries that were in his pay^ 
and they were permitted to retire without molestation. 

^XX« The court of Vienna had now secured the 
votes of all the electors, except those of Brandenburgh 
and the Palatinate. Nevertheless, France assembled a 
powerfiil army in the neighbourhood of Franckfort, in 
wder to inilui^ice the eleqtion. But the Austrian armyv 
cxinimanded by the grand duke in person, marched 
tliither from the Danube ; and the prince of Conti was 
obliged to repass the Bhme at Nordlingen. Then th^ 
great duke repaired to Franckfort, where, on the 2d. day 
of September, he was, by a majority of voices, declared 
king of the Romans, and emperor of Germany. Mean^ 
while the king of Prussia had made great progress in the 
conquest of Silesia. Thp campaign began in January, 
when the Hungarian insurgents were obliged to retire 
into Moravia. Iii tfee following month the Prussian 
general Ldhwald defeated a body of twelve thousand 
^ustrians, commanded by general Helsrich ; the town 
oif Ratibor was taken by assault ; and the king entered 
Silesia^ in May, at the head of seventy thousand men; 
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Prince Charles of Lorraine^ being joined by tiie dakef^i()f 
Saxe-Wcssenfels and twenty thousand Saxonis^ petie^ 
trated into Silesia by the defiles 6f Landshut { and wcfif* 
attacked by bis Prussian majesty in the plaint of Striegatt^^ 
near Friedbergh. The battle was mirfrrtain^ f^OWl 
morning till noon, when the Saxons givifig way^ ptiiiG6 
Charles was obliged to retire with the loss 6f twdv4 
thousand men, and sr great number of cokmrs^ standard^T^ 
and artillery. This victory, obtained on the 4th day t^ , 
June, complete as' it wasi did, not prove defcJsifve ; f*^ 
though the vict6r transferred the seat of the ^t into 
Bohemia, and maintained his army by raising corilhribu^ ^ 
tions in that country, the Anstrians resolved t6 haiaird 
another engagement. Their ^im was to surpdise faitH 
in his camp at Sohr, which they attacked on the 30th 
of September, at day-break : but they niet with such n 
warm reception, that notwithstanding their repieated 
efforts during the space of four hours, they were repulsed 
with considerable damage, and retreated to Jaromire, 
leaving five thousand killed upon the ^t, besides two 
thousand that were taken, with many standards^ attrf 
twenty pieces of cannon. The loss of this battle wa< 
in a great measure owihg to' the avarice of the irregulan^^ 
who, having penetrated into the Prussian camp, began 
to pillage with great eagerness, giving the king an' op&* 
portunity to rally his disordered troops, and restore the 
battle : nevertheless, they i^ttred with the phmdei' of 
his baggage, iticluding his military chest, the ofiibersf of 
his chancery, his own secretary, and all the papers of 
his cabinet. 

§ XXL After this action, his Prussian majesty r(*tufn- 
ed to Berlin, and breathed nothing but peace and mo^ 
deration. In August, he had signed' a conVientioti with' 
the king of Great Britain, who became guaratttee of M* 
possessions in Silesia, as yidded by the treaty o^ Breslatt*;- 
iind he' promised to vote for the grand duke of Tuscatiy^ 
at the election of an emperor, This was iritehd^d aff t!he' 
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bams of a more general aocommodation. But he now 
pretaided to have received undoubted intelligence, that 
the king of Poland and the queen of Hungary had agreed 
to invade Brandenburgh with three different armies ; 
and that, for this purpose, his Polish majesty had de- 
manded of the czarina the succours stipulated by treaty 
between the two crowns. Alarmed, or seemingly alarm - 
ed, at this information^ he solicited the maritime powers 
to fulfil their engagements, and interpose their good 
pfiices with the court of Petersburgh. Yet, far from 
waiting l(V the result of these remonstrances, he made 
a sudden irruption into Lusatia, took possession of Gror* 
litz> and obliged prince Charies of Lorraine to retire be^ 
for^ him into Bohemia. Then' he entered Leipsic, and 
laid Sa3(ony under" contribution. The king of Poland, 
unable to resist the torrent, quitted his capital, and took 
refuge in Prague. His troops, reinforced by a body of 
Au^trians, were defeated at Firna on the 1 5th day of 
December ; and his Prussian majesty became master of 
Dresden without farther opposition. The king of Po- 
hnd, thus deprived of his hereditary dominions, was fain 
to acquiesce in such terms as the conqueror thought pro* 
per to impose ; and the treaty of Dresden was concluded 
under the mediation of his -Britannic majesty. By this 
convention, the king of Prussia retained all the contri- 
butions he had levied in Saxony ; and was entitled to a 
million of German crowns, to be paid by his Polish ma* 
jesty at the next fair of Leipsic. He and the elector 
Palatine consented to' acknowledge the grand duke as 
emperor of Grermany ; and this last confirmed to his 
Prussian majesty certain privileges de rum evocarido, 
which had been granted by the late emperor, with re- 
gard to some territories possessed by the king of Prus- 
sia, though not belonging to the electorate of Branden-^ 
burgh. Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 
the Prussian ^ troops evacuated Saxony ; and the peace 
of Germany was restored. 



% XXIL Though the French king oould not ppwieiit 
tfae elevation of the grand duke to the imperial throne 
be resolved to humble the house of Austria, by making 
a conquest of the Netherlands. A prodigious army was 
there asaonbled, under the auspices of mareschal count 
de Saxe; and his most Christian majesty, with the dau-- 
phin, arriving in the camp, they invested the strong town 
of Tournay onthe 30th (by of Aprih The Dutch garri- 
son consisted of eight thousand men, commanded by. the 
^ old baron Dorth, who made a vigorous defence. The 
duke of Cumberland assumed the chief command of the 
. allied army, assembled at Soignies : he was assisted with 
the advice of the count Konigsegg, an Austrian general^ 
and the prince of Waldeck, commander of the Dutch 
forces. Their army was greatly inferior in number to 
that of the enemy.; nevertheless, they resolved to march 
to the. relief of Tournay. They accordingly advanced 
to Leuse; aiKl on the 28 th day of April took post at 
Maulhre, in sight of the French army, which was eucampr 
ed :on an eminence, from the village of Antoine to .»> 
large wood beyond Vezon, having Fontenoy in th^r 
front. Next day was employed by the allies in driving 
.the enemy fbom some outposts, and clearing the defiles 
through which they were obliged to advance to the at* 
tack ; while the French completed their batteries^ and . 
made the .moat formidable preparations for their recep* 
tbn.. On the 30th day of April, the duke of Cumber- 
land having made, the proper dispositions, began his 
march to the enemy at two o'clock in the morning; a 
brisk cannonade ensued ; . and . about nine^ both armies 
were engaged. Thie British infantry drove the French 
beyond their lines; but the left wing failing in the 
attack on the village of Fontenoy, and the cavalry for- 
bearing to advance on the flanks, they measured back 
their ground with some disorder, from the prodigious 
fire of the French batteries. They rallied, however, 
and returning to the charge with redoubled ardour, re- 
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jmbod the ehetny Ip thdir camp with greitt blau^ter ; 
bttt, b^ihg wholly unmi^^xHrted by the other wing^ and 
exposed both in front and flank to k dreadful iire^ which 
did great execution^ the duke was obliged to make the 
lieceseary dispositions for a retteat about three o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and this was efiected in tolerable or-* 
der. The battle was fought with great obstinacy, and 
the carnage on both sides was very considerable. The 
allies lost about twelve thousand men, including a good 
number of officers ; among these were lieutenant-getieral 
Campbell^ and majors-general Ponsonby. The victory 
cost the French almost an equal number of lives ; and 
no honour was lost by the vanquished. Had the allies 
given battle on the preceding day, before the enemy 
had taken their measures, and received all their reinforce^ 
ments, they might have succeeded in their endeavours 
to relieve Tournay« Although the attack was generally 
judged, rash and precipitate, the British and Hanovetian 
troops fought with such intrepidity and p^iseverande^ 
that if they had been properly sustained by the Dutch 
forces^ and their flanks covered by the cavalry^ th^ 
French, in alt likelihood, would have been obliged td 
abandon their enterprise. The duke of Cumberland left 
his sick and wounded to the humanity of the victors ; 
and reftiring to Aeth, encamped in an advantageous st-^ 
tuation i^t Lessines. The garrison of Toumay, thoi:^h 
now deprived of all hope of succour, maintained the 
place to the 21st day of June, when the governor ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation. After the conquest 
of this frontier, which was dismantled, the duke of Qim- 
berland, apprehending the enemy had a design upon 
Ghent, Sent a detachment of four thousand men to re«> 
inforce the garrison of that city : but they fell into an 
ambuscade at Pas-du-mdle ; and were killed or taken^ 
except a few dragoons that escaped to Ostend : on that 
very night, which was the 12th of June, Ghent was sur- 
prised by a detachment of the ' French army. Then 



theyUiyested Ostfend, which, thoti^h defended by an 
English garrison^ and open to the sea, was, after a shorl 
tiege, surrendered by capitulatioti on the 14th day of 
August. Dendermonde, Oiidenarde, Newport, and 
Aeth, underwent the same fate; while the allied army 
lay idtrenched beyond the canal of Antwerp. The 
French kitig having subdued the greatest part of the 
Austrian Netherlands, returned to Parts, which he 6n<- 
tered in triumph* 

§ XXIIL The campaign in Italy was unpropitious Vy 
the queen of Hungary and the king of Sardinia. Count 
Gages passed the Apennines, and entered the state of 
Lucca : from thence he proceeded by the eastern coast 
of Genoa to Lestride-^Levante. Th^ junction of the 
two armies Was thus accomplished, and reinforced with 
ten thousand Genoese : meanwhile prince Lobkowitss 
dedamped from Modena, and took post at Parma : but 
he was soon succeeded by count Schuylemberg, and sent 
to command the Austrians in Bohemia* The Spaniards 
entered die Milanese without farther opposition. Count 
Gages, with thirty thousand men, took possession of 
Serravalle; and advancing towards Placentia, obliged 
tte Austrians to retire under the cannon of Tortona ? 
but when Don Philip, at the. head of forty thousand 
trodps, made himself master of Acqui, the king of Sardi-^ 
nia, and the Austrian general, unable to stem the torroit^ 
retreated behind the Tanaro. The strong citadel of 
Tortona was taken by the Spaniards, who likewise re- 
duced Parma and Placentia ; and forcing the passage of 
the Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian majesty to take 
^Iter on the other side of the Po. Then Pavia wa* 
won by scalade ; and the city of Milan submitted to the 
in&nt, though the Austrian garrison still maintained the 
citadel ; all Piedmont, on both sides of the Po, as far as 
Turin, was - reduced, and even that capital threatened 
with a siege ; so that by the month of October the terri^ 
tories belonging to the house of Austria^ in Italy, were 
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wholly sulidued ; and the king of Sardinia stripped of alt 
his dmninions : yet he continued firm and true to his 
tngagements^ and deaf to all proposals of a separate 
tccomroodation. 

^XXIV. The naval transactions of Great Britain were 
in. the course of this year remarkably spirited. In the 
Mediterranean, admiral kowley had succeeded Matthews 
in the command : Savona, Genoa/ Final, St. Remo> with 
Bastia, the capital of Corsica, were bombarded : several 
Spanish ships were taken : but he could not prevent 
the safe, arrival of their rich Havannah squadron at 
Corunna. Commodore Barnet, in the East Indies, 
made prize of several French ships, richly laden ; 
and commodore Townshend, in the latitude of Mar- 
ttnico, took about thirty merchant ships belonging to 
the enemy, under convoy of four ships of war, two 
of which were destroyed. The English privateers like- 
wise met with uncommon success. But the most im- 
portant achievement was the conquest of Louisbourg on 
the isle of Cape Breton, in North America : a place of 
great consequence, which tlie French had fortified at a 
prodigious expense. The scheme of reducing this fortress 
was planned in Boston, recommended by their general 
assembly, and approved by his majesty, who sent in- 
structions to commodore Warren, stationed off the Lee- 
ward islands, to sail for the northern parts of America^ 
and co-operate with the forces of New England in this 
expedition. A body of six thousand men was formed 
under the conduct of Mr. Pepperel, a trader of Pisca* 
taquay, whose influence was extensive in that country i 
though he: was a man of little ^or no education, and 
utterly unacquainted with military operations. In April, 
Mr. Warren arrived at Canso with ten ships of war ; 
and the troops of New England being embarked in 
transportsi sailed imniediately for the isle of Cape Bre- 
ton, where they landed without opposition. The enemy 
abandoned their grand battery, which was^ detached from 
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the town : £ind the immediate seizure qf it contributed 
in a good measure to the success of the enterprise. 
While the American troops, reinforced by eight hundred 
marines, carried on their approaches by land, the squa^ 
dron blocked up the place by sea in such a manneT*, that 
no succours could be introduced. A French ship of the 
line, with some smaller vessels destined for the relief of 
the garrison, were intercepted and taken by the British 
cruisers ; and, indeed, the reduction pf Louisbourg was 
chiefly owing to the vigilance and activity of Mr. Warr 
ren, one of the bravest and best officers in the service 
pf England. The operations of the siege were wholly 
conducted by the engineers and officers who commanded 
the British marines ; and the Americans, being ignorant 
of war, were contented to act under their directions* 
The town being considerably damaged by the bombs ^d 
bullets of the besiegers, and the garrison despairing of 
fdief, the governor capitulated on the 17th day of June» 
when the city of Louisbourg, and the isle of Cape Bre- 
jton, were surrendered to his Britannic majesty. The 
garrison and inhabitants engaged, that they would not 
bear arms for twelve months against Great Britain pr 
her allies ; and being embarked in fourteen cartel ships, 
were transported to Rochefort. In a few days after the 
surrender of Louisbourg,. two French East India ships, 
^d another from Peru, laden with treasure, sailed into 
the harbour,, on the supposition that it still belonged tp 
France, and were taken by the English squadron. 

§ XXV. The news of this conquest being transmitted 
to England, Mr. Pepperel was preferred to the dignity 
of a baronet of Great Britain, and congratulatory ad- 
dresses were presented to the king on the success of his 
majesty's arms. The possession of Cape Breton was, 
doubtless, a valuable acquisition to Great Britain. It 
not only distressed the French in their fishery and; navi- 
gation, but removed all fears of encroachment and rivals- 
ship from the English fishers on the banks of New- 
foundland. Jt freed New England from the terrors of 
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■k. dangerous neighbour ; overawed the Indians of that 
country ; and secured the possession of Acadia to the 
fcrown of Great Britain. The plan of this conquest was 
originally laid by Mr, Auchmuty, judge-advocate of the 
court of admiralty in New England. He demonstrated, 
that the reduction of Cape Breton would put the English 
in sole possession of the fishery in North America, which 
would annually return to Great Britain two millions 
sterling^ for the manufactures yearly shipped to the plafn-^ 
tations; employ many thousand families that were 
otherwise unserviceable to the publid; increase th6 
shipping and mariners ; extend navigation; cut off all 
communication between France and Canada by the river 
St. Lawrence ; so that Quebec would fall of course into 
the hands of the English, who might expel the Frehch 
entirely from America, open a correspondence with the 
remote Indians, and render themselves masters of the 
profitable fur-trade, which was now engrossed by thd 
enemy. The natives of New England acquired great 
glory from the success of this enterprise. Britain, 
which had in some instances behaved like a stepmother 
to her own colonies, was now convinced of their im- 
portance ; and treated those as brethren whom she had 
too long considered tis aliens and rivals. Circumstanced 
fls the nation is, the legislature cannot too tenderly che- 
rish the interests of the British plantations in America. 
They are inhabited by a brave, hardy, industrious people, 
animated with an active spirit of commerce; inspired 
with a noble zeal for liberty and independence. The 
trade of Great Britain, clogged with heavy taxes and im- 
positions, has for some time languished in many valu- 
able branches. The French have undersold our cloths, 
:inc] spoiled our markets in the Levant, Spain is no 
longer supplied as usual with the fcommodities of Eng- 
land : the exports to Germany must be considerably 
diminished, by the misunderstanding between Great 
Britain and the house of Austria ; consequently, her 
greatest resource must be in her communication with her 
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^ij co]oQie$^ which consume her nianofaetureSi and 
'mak^ immense reUirjisin sugar, rum, tobacco, fi§h, tim- 
ber, ijiav^l stpres, iron, furs, drugs, rice, and indigo^ 
The swthern plantations likewise produce silk; and, 
lyitb due encouragement, might furnish every thing that 
(^uld be ei^peqt^ from the most fertile soil and the hap- 
fmt climate, . The continent of North America, if 
pr^|)erly cultivated, will prove an inexhaustible fund of 
W^4th and strength to Great Britain ; and perhaps it 
in^y become the last asylum of British liberty. * When 
tj;^ nation is enUayed by domestic despotism or foreign 
dominion ; when her substance is wasted, her spirit 
broke, and the laws and constitution of England are no 
more ; then those colonies, sent off by our fathers^ 
may receive and entertain their sons as hapless exiles, 
and ruined re&igees. 

§ XXVI. While the continent of Europe and the 
ides of Amferica were thus exposed to the ravages of war, 
and subjected to such vicissitudes of fortune. Great Bri- 
tain underwent a dangerous convulsion in her own 
bowels. The son of the chevalier de St. George, fired with 
ambition» and animated with the hope of ascending the 
throne -of his ancestors, resolved to make an effort for 
that purpose, which, though it might not be crowned 
with success^ should at least astonish all Christendom* 
The Jacobites in England and Scotland had promised, 
' that if he would land in Britain at the head of a regular 
army, they would supply him with provisions, carriages^ 
and horses i and a great number of them declared they 
would take up arms, and join his standard: but they 
disapproved of his coming over without forces, as a danr 
gerous enterprise, that would in all probability end in tbe^ 
ruiaof himself and alliiis adherents. This advice, in- 
duding an exact detail of his father's interest, with thii^ 
dispositions of his particular friends in every town and 
bounty^ was transmitted to London in January, in order 
to JDe forwarded to prince Charles : but the person with 
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whom it was intrusted could find no safe method of 
conveyance : so that he sent it back to Scotland, frcmi 
whence it was dispatched to France; but before it 
reached Paris, Charles had left that kingdom. Had the 
paper come to his hands in due time, perhaps he would 
not have embarked in the undertaking, though he was 
stimulated to the attempt by many concurring motives. 
Certain it is, he was cajoled by the sanguine misrepre- 
sentations of a few adventurers, who hoped to profit by 
the expedition. They assured him, that the whole na- 
tion was disaf{ected to the reigning family ; that the 
people could no longer bear the immense load of taxes, 
which was daily increasing ; and that the most consider- 
able persons of the kingdom would gladly seize the first 
opportunity of crowding to his standard. On the other 
hand, he knew the British government had taken some 
edbctual steps to alienate the fi'iends of his hoase from 
the principles they had hitherto professed. Some of 
them had accepted posts and pensions ; others were pre- 
ferred in the army ; and the parliament were so attach- 
ed to the reigning family, that he had nothing to hope 
from their deliberations. He expected no material suc- 
cour from the court of France : he foresaw that delay 
would diminish the number of his adherents in Great 
Britain; and, therefore, resolved to seize the present 
occasion, which in many respects was propitious to his 
design. Without doubt, had he been properly sup- 
ported, he could not have found a more favourable op- 
portunity of exciting an intestine commotion in Great 
Britain : for Scotland was quite unfurnished with troops ; 
king George was in Germany ; the duke of Cumber- 
land, at the head of the British army, was employed in 
Flanders ; and great part of the Highlanders were keen ^ 
for insurrection. Their natural principles were on this 
occasion stimulated by the suggestions of revenge. At 
the beginning of the war a regiment of those people had 
been formed, and transported with the rest of the 
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British troops, to Handers, Before they were embarked, 
a number of them deserted with their ann$> pn pretence 
that they had been decoyed into the service, by promises 
and assurances that they should never be sent abroad ; 
and this was really the case. They were overtaken by 
a body of horse, persuaded to submit, brought back to 
London pinioned like malefactors, and tried for deser^ 
tion. They were shot to death in terrorem ; and the 
rest were sent in exile to the plantations. Those who 
sufT^ed were persons of some consequence in tl^ir own 
country ; aiid their fate was deeply resented by the clans 
to which they belonged. It was considered as a nationial 
outrage : and the Highlanders, who are naturally vindio*- 
tive, waited impatiently for an opportunity of ven- 
geance. 

. § XXVII. The young pretender being furnished with 
a sum of money, and a supply of arms, on his private 
credit, without the knowledge of the French court, 
wrote letters to his friends in Scotland, explaining his 
(fesign and situation, intimating the place where he in- 
tended to land, communicating a private signal, and 
assuring them he should be with them by the middle of 
June. . These precautions being taken, he embarked on 
board of a small frigate at Port St. Nazaire, accompa- 
nied by the marquis of Tullibardine, sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan, sir John Macdonald, with a few other Irish and 
Scottish adventurers; and setting sail on the 14th of 
July, was joined off Belleisle by the Elisabeth, a French 
«hip of war, mounted with sixty-six guns, as his con- 
voy.* Their de3ign was to sail round Ireland, and land 
in the western part of Scotland ; but falling in with the' 
Lion, an English ship of the line, a very obstinate and 
Moody action ensued. The Elisabeth was so disabled 
that she could not prosecute the voyage, and with diffi- 

* The Elisabeth, a kin^s ship, was procured as a convoy, by the ititc- 
rest of Mr. Walsh, an Irish merchant at Mantes ; and on board of ber 
fifty French young gentlemen embarked as volunteers. 
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culty racked the harbour of Brest ; but the liion wa$ 
shattered to such a degree, that she iloati^d like a wreck 
upon the water. The disaster of the Elisabeth was a 
great misfortune to the adventurer, as by her being dis*. 
abled he lost a great quantity of arms, and about om^ 
hundred able ofBcers, who were embarked on board ojf 
her for the benefit of his expedition. Had this ship 
arrived in Scotland, she could easily have reduced Fort 
William, situated in the midst of the clans attached to 
the Stuart family. Such a conquest, by giving lustra 
to the prince's arms, would have allured many to his 
standard, who were indifferent in point of prindple ; 
and encouraged a great number of Highlanders to join 
him, who were restricted by the apprehension, that 
their wives and families would be subject to insults froq^ 
the English garrison of this fortress. Prince Charles^ 
in the frigate, continued his course to the western isles 
of Scotland. After a voyage of eighteen days he landed 
on a little island between Barra and South^Inst> two of 
the Hebrides : then he re-embarked, and in a few days 
arrived at Borodale in Arnsacy, on the confines of Loch-p 
nannach, where he Was in a little time joined by a con-» 
siderable number of hardy mountaineers, under their 
respective chiefs or leaders. On the 19th day of Au- 
gust, the marquis of Tullibardine erected the pretend<^r*8 
standard at Olensinnan. Some of those, however, on 
whom Charles principally depended, now stood aloof, 
dther fluctuating in their principles, astonished at the 
boldness of the undertaking, or startled at the remon«» 
Strances of their friends, who did not fail to represent, 
in aggravated colours, all the danger of embarking in 
such a desperate enterprise. Had thje government acted 
with proper vigour when they received intelligence of 
his arrival, the adventurer must have been crushed in 
embryo, before any considerable number of his adherents 
could have bcin brought together : but the lords of the ^ 
regency seemed to slight the information, and even to 
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suspect the integrity of those hy whom it was conveyed. 
They were soon cbnvinced of their mistake. Prince 
Charles having assembled about twelve hundred men, 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Fort William ; and 
immediately hostilities were commenced. A handful of 
Keppoch*s clan, commanded by major Donald Mac 
Donald, even before they joined the pretender, attacked 
two companies of new raised soldiers, who, with their 
officer, were disarmed after an obstinate dispute : an- 
other captain of the king's forces, falling into their 
hands, was courteously dismissed with one of the pre- 
tender's manifestoes, and a passport for his personal 
safety. The administration was now effectually alarmed. 
The lords of the regency issued a proclamation, offering 
a reward of 30,000/. to any person who should appre- 
hend the prince-adventurer. The same price was set 
upon the head of the elector of Hanover, in a prock-r 
mation published by the pretender. A courier was dis- 
patched to Holland, to hasten the return of his majesty, 
who arrived in England about the latter end of Augusts 
A requisition was made of the six thousand Dutch auxi- 
liaries ; and several British regiments were recalled from 
the Netherlands. A loyal address was presented to the 
king by the city of London ; and the merchants of this 
metropolis resolved to raise two regiments at their own 
expense. Orders were issued to keep the trained bands 
in readiness ; to array the militia of Westminster ; and 
instructions to the same effect were sent to all the lords- 
lieutenants of the counties throughout the kingdom. 
The principal noblemen of the nation made a tender of 
their services to their sovereign ; and some of them re- 
ceived commissions to levy regiments towards the sup** 
pression of the rebellion. Bodies of. volunteers were in- 
corporated in London, and many othtt places ; associa- 
tions were formed, large contributions raised in different 
towns, counties, and communities ; and a great number 
of eminent merchants in London agreed to 'support the 
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public credit, by receiving, as usual, bank-notes in pay- 
ment for the purposes of traffic. The Protestant clergy 
of all denominations exerted themselves with extraordi* 
nary ardour, in preaching against the religion of Rome 
aind the pretender ; and the friends of the government 
were encouraged, animated, and confirmed in their prin- 
ciples, by several spiritual productions published for the 
occasion. 

§ XXVIIL In a word, the bulk of the nation seemed 
unanimously bent upon opposing the enterprise of the 
pretender, who, nevertheless, had already made surpris- 
ing progress. His arrival in Scotland was no sooner 
confirmed, than sir John Cope, who commanded the 
troops in that kingdom, assembled what force he could 
bring together, and advanced against the rebels. Un- 
derstanding, however, that they had taken possession of 
a strong pass, he changed his route, and proceeded 
northward as far as Inverness, leaving the capital and 
the southern parts of North Britain wholly exposed to 
the incursions of the enemy. The Highlanders forth- 
with marched to Perth, where the chevalier de St. George 
was proclaimed king of Great Britain, and the public 
m6ney seized for his use : the same steps were taken at 
Dundee and other places. Prince Charles was joined 
by the nobleman who assumed the title of duke of Perth, 
the viscount Strathallan, lord Nairn, lord George Mur* 
ray, and many persons of distinction, with their follow- 
ers. The marquis of TuUibardine, who had accompa- 
nied him from France, took possession of Athol, as heir 
of blood to the titles and estates which his younger bro- 
ther enjoyed in consequence of his attainder ; and met 
with some success in arming the tenants for ^e sup^ 
port of that cause which he avowed. The rebel army 
being considerably augmented, though very ill prodded 
with arms, crossed the Forth in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, and advanced towards Edinburgh, where they 
were joined by lord Elcho, son of the earl of Weinyss, 
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and other persons of some distinction. On the l6th 
day of September, Charles summoned the town to sur- 
render,^ The inhabitants were divided by faction, and 
distracted by fear : the place was not in a posture of de* 
fence, and the magistrates would not expose the people 
to the uncertain issue of an assault. Several deputations 
were sent from the town to the pretender, in order to 
negotiate terms of capitulation. In the meantime, one 
of the gates being opened f6r the admission of a coach, 
Cameron of Lochiel, one of the most powerful of the 
Highland chiefs, rushed into the place with a party of 
his men, and secured it without opposition* Next 
morning the whole rebel army entered, and their prince 
took possession of the royal palace of Holy rood-house in 
the suburbs. Then he caused his father to be pro- 
claimed at the market-cross ; there also the manifesto 
was read, in which the chevalier de St. George declared 
his son Charles regent of his dominions, promised to 
dissolve the union, and redress the grievances of Scot- 
land. His being in possession of the capital encouraged 
his followers, and added reputation to his arms: but the 
treasure belonging to the two banks of that kingdom 
had been previously conveyed into the castle, a strong 
fortress, with a good garrison, under the command of 
general Guest, an old officer of experience and capa- 
city. ^ 

§ XXIX. During these transactions, sir John Cope 
marched back from Inverness to Aberdeeii, where he 
embarked with his troops, and on the 17 th day of Sep- 
tember landed at Dunbar, about twenty miles to the 
eastward of Edinburgh. Here he was joined by two re- 
giments of dragoons, which had retired with precipitation 
from the capital at the approach of the Highland army. 
With this reinforcement, his troops amounted to near 
three thousand men ; and he began his march to Edin- 
burgh, in order to give battle to the enemy. On the 
20th day of the month, he encamped in the neighbour- 

p 2 
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hood of Prestoii-pans, having the village of Tranent in 
his front, and the sea in his rear. Early next morning 
he was attacked by the young pretender, at the head of 
about two thousand four hundred Highlanders half- 
armed, who charged him sword in hand with such im- 
petuosity, that in less than ten minutes after the battle 
began, the kipg's troops were broken and totally routed. 
The dragoons fled in the utmost confusion at the first 
onset ; the general officers having made some unsuccess- 
ful efforts to rally them, thought proper to consult their 
own safety by an expeditious retreat towards Coldstream 
on the Tweed. All the infantry were either killed or 
taken ; and the colours, artillery, tents, baggage, and 
military chest, fell into the hands of the victor, who re- 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh. Never was victory 
more complete, or obtained at a smaller expense ; for 
not above fifty of the rebels lost their lives in the en- 
gagement. Five hundred of the king's troops were 
killed on the field, of battle ; and among these colonel 
Gardiner, a gallant officer, who disdained to save his 
life at the expense of his honour. When abandoned 
by his own regiment of dragoons, he alighted from his 
horse, joined the infantry, and fought on foot, until he 
fell covered with wounds, in sight of his own threshold. 
Prince Charles bore his good fortune with moderation. 
He prohibited all rejoicings for the victory he had ob- 
tained : the wounded soldiers were treated with huma- 
nity ; and the officers were sent into Fife and Angus, 
where they were left at liberty on their parole, which 
the greater part of them shamefully broke in the sequel. 
From this victory the pretender reaped manifold and 
important advantages. His followers were armed, his 
party encouraged, and his enemies intimidated. He 
was supplied with a train of field-artillery, and a consi- 
derable sum of money, and saw himself possessed of all 
Scotland, except the fortresses, the reduction of which 
he could not pretend to undertake without proper im- 
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plements and engineers. After the battle he was jdined 
by a small detachment from the Highlands ; and some 
chiefs, who had hitherto been on the reserve, began to 
exert their influence in his favour. But he was not yet 
in a condition to take advantage of that consternation 
which his late success had difiused through the kingdom 
of England. 

^ XXX. Charles continued to reside in the palaoe of 
Holyrood-house ;^ and took measures for cutting ofFthe 
communication between the castle and the city. Ge- 
neral Guest declared that he would demolish the city^ 
unless the blockade should be raised, so as that provision 
might be carried into the castle. After having waited 
the return of an express which he had found means to 
dispatch to court, he began to put his threats in execu* 
tion, by firing upon the town. Some houses were 
beaten down, and several pefsons killed even at the 
market-cross. The citizens, alarmed at this disaster^ 
sent a deputation to the prince, entreating him to raise 
the blockade ; and he complied with their request. He 
levied a regiment in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. 
He imposed taxes; seized the merchandise that was 
deposited in the king's warehouses at Leith, and other 
places ; and compelled the city of Glasgow to accommo- 
date him with a large sum, to be repaid when the peace 
of the kingdom should be re-established. The number 
of his followers daily increased ; and he received consi- 
derable supplies of money, artillery, and ammunition, 
by single ships that arrived from France, where his in- 
terest seemed to rise in proportion to the success of his 

^ While he resided at Edinburgh, some of the Presbyterian clergy 
continued to preach in the churches of that city, and publicly prayed fof 
king George, without suffering tlie least punishment or molestation. 
One minister in particular, of the name of Mac Vicar, being solicited by 
some Highlanders to pray for their prince, promised to comply with their 
request^ and performed his promise in words to this effect : — " And as 
for the young prince, who is come hither in quest bf an earthly croMrn„ 
grant, O Lord, that he may speedily receive a crown of glory." 
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arms. The gfeater and richer part of Scotland was 
averse to his family and pretensions: but the people 
were unarmed and undisciplined^ consequently passive 
under his dominion. By this time, however, the prince- 
pretender was joined by the earl of Kilmarnock, the 
lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilyie, Pitsligo ; and the eldest 
son of lord Lovat had begun to assemble his father's 
dan, in order to reinforce the victor, whose army lay 
eiicamped at Duddingston, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. Kilmarnock and Balmerino were men of 
broken and desperate fortune : Elcho and Ogilv'ie were 
sons to the earls of Wemyss and Airly ; so that their in- 
fluence was far from being extensive. Pitsligo vvas a 
nobleman of a very amiable character, as well as of great 
personal interest ; and great dependance was placed upon 
the power and attachment of lord Lovat, who had en- 
tered into private engagements with the chevalier de 
St. George, though he still wore the mask of loyalty to 
the government, and disavowed the conduct of his son 
when he declared for the pretender. This old noWe- 
daan is the same Simon Eraser whom we have had oc- 
casion to mention as a partisan and emissary of the court 
of St. Germains, in the year 1703. He had renounced 
his connexions with that family; and, in the rebellion 
immediately after the accession of king George I. ap- 
proved himself a warm friend to the Protestant isucces- 
sion. Since that period he had been induced, by dis- 
gust and ambition, to change his principles again, and 
was, in secret, an enthusiast in Jacobitisrh. He had 
greatly augmented his estate, and obtained a consider- 
able interest in the Highlands, where, however, he was 
rather dreaded than beloved. He was bold, enterpris- 
ing, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, cruel, and deceitful : but 
his character was chiefly marked by a species of low 
cunning and dissimulation, which, however, overshot 
his purpose, and contributed to his own ruin. While 
Charles resided at Edinburgh, the marquis de Guilles 
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arrived at MoQtrosei as envoy from the French kin^^ 
with several officers, some Gapnon^ and a considerably 
quantity of small arms for the use of that adventurer.*" 

§ XXXI. While the young pretender endeavoured 
to improve the advantages he had gained, the ministry 
of Gfeat Britain took every possible measure to retair4 
his progress. Several powerful chie& in the Highlands 
were attached to the government, and exerted |;hem- 
selves in its defence. The duke of Argyle began to arm 
his vassals ; but not before he had obtsuned the sancticHi 
of the legislature. Twelve hundred men were raised 
by the earl of Sutherland : the lord Rae brought a con- 
siderable number to the field : the Grants and Monroes 
ai^eared under their respective leaders for the service 
of his majesty : sir Alexander Macdonald declared for 
king George, and the laird of Macleod sent. two thou- 
sand hardy islanders from Skye/to strengthen the same 
interest. These gentlemen, though supposed to be 
otherwise afiected, were governed and directed by the 
advice of . Duncan Forbes, president of the college of 
justice at Edinburgh ; a man of extensive knowledge, 
agreeable manners, and unblemished integrity. He 
piocured commissions for raising twenty independent 
companies,, and some of these he bestowed upmi indivi- 
duals who were either attached by principle, <»r engaged 
by promise, to the pretender. He acted with inde&ti- 
gable zeal for jthe interest of the reigning family; and 
greatly injured an client fortune in their service. He 
confirmed several chiefs who began to waver , in their 
^principles ; some he actually converted by the energy erf 
his arguments, and brought over to the assistance of 
Jthe government, which they had determined to oppose^: 
x>thers he persuaded to remain quiet^ without taking any 
^hare in the present troubles. Certain it is,^ this gentle- 

. « H« solicited, and is said te bavo t^taitied of ihe chevalier de St. 
George, the patent of a. duke, and a commissioii for being lord-lieutenant 
of all the Highlands. 



I 
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man^ by his industry and address^ prevented the insur- 
rection of ten thousand Highlanders^ who would other* 
wise have joined the pretender ; and, therefore, he may 
be said to have been one great cause of that adventurer's 
miscarriage. The earl of Loudon repaired to Inverness, 
where he completed his regiment of Highlanders ; di- 
rected the conduct of the clans, who had taken arms in 
behalf of his majesty ; and, by his vigilance, overawed 
the disaffected chieftains of that country, who bad not 
yet openly engaged in the rebellion. Immediately after 
the defeat of Cope, six thousand Dutch troops^ arrived 
in England, and three battalions of guards, with seven 
regiments of infantry, were recalled from Flanders, for 
the defence of the kingdom. They forthwith began 
their march to the north, under the command of gene- 
ral Wade, who received orders to assemble an army, 
which proceeded to Newcastle. The parliament meet- 
ing on the l6th day of October, his majesty gave th^ 
to understand, that an unnatural rebellion had broke out 
in Scotland, towards the suppression of which he craved 
their advice and assistance. He found both houses cor^ 
dial in their addresses, and ^alous in their attachment 
to his person and government. The commons forth-* 
with suspended the habeas corpus act ; and several per- 
sons were apprehended on suspicion of treasonable prac- 
tices. Immediately after the session was opened, the 
duke of Cumberland arrived from the Netherlands, and 
was followed by another detachment of dragoons and 
infantry. The train-bands of London were reviewed by 
his majesty i the county regiments were completed ; the 
volunteers, in different parts of the kingdom, employed 
themselves industriously in the exercise of arms; and 
the whole English nation seemed to rise up as one mai^ 

<) They were composed of the forces who had been In garrison at 
Tournay and Dendermonde when th6se places were taken, and engag^cil 
by capitulation, that they shoald not perform any military fanction before 
the 1st day of January, in the year 1747 ; so they could not have acte^ 
in England without the infringement of a solemn treaty^ 
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against this formidable invader. The government being 
apprehensive of a descent from France, appointed admt-* 
ral Vernon to command a squadron in the Downs, to 
observe the moticms of the enemy by sea, especially iii 
the harbours of Dunkirk and Boulogne; and his cruisers 
took several ships laden with soldiers, officers, and am- 
munition, destined for the service of the pretender in 
Scotland. 

§ XXXn. This enterprising youth, having collected 
about five thousand men, resolved to make an irruption 
into England, which he accordingly entered by the west 
border on the 6th day of November. Carlisle was in^- 
vested, and in less than three days surrendered : the 
keys were delivered to him at Brampton, by the mayor 
and aldermen on their knees. Here he found a consi- 
derable quantity of arms : his father was proclaimed king 
of Great Britain, arid himself regent, by the magistrates 
in their formalities. General Wade being apprised of 
his progress, decamped from Newcastle, and advanced 
across the country as far as Hexham, tliough the fields 
were covered with snow, and the roads almost impass- 
able. There he received intelligence that Carlisle was 
reduced, and forthwith returned to his former station. 
In the meantime, orders were issued for asseihbling an- 
other army in Staflfbrdshire, under the command of sir 
John Ligonier. Prince Charles, notwithstanding tbis 
formidable opposition, determined t6 proceed. He had 
received assurances from France, that a considerable 
body of troops would be landed on the southern coast 
of Britain, to make a diversion in his favour; and he 
never doubted but that he should be joined by all the 
English malecontents, as soon as he could penetrate into 
the heart of the kingdom. Leaving a small garrison in 
the castle of Carlisle, he advanced to Penrith, marching 
on foot in the Highland garb, at the head of his forces ; 
and continued his route through Lancaster and Preston 
to Manchester, where, on the 29th day of the month. 
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he established his head-quarters. There he was joined 
by about two hundred Englishmen, who were formed 
into a regiment und^ the command of cdcniel Town- 
ley^i The inhabitants seemed to receive him with, marks 
of afieetion ; and his arrival was celebrated by illumina-' 
tionSj and^ther public rejoicings. His supposed inten- 
tion was to prosecute his march by the way of Chester 
into Wales, where he hoped to find a.great nlimber of 
adherents : but all the bridges over th6 liver Mersey 
being broken down, he chose thei route to Stockport, 
and forded the river at the head of his division, though 
the water rose to his middle. He passed through Mac- 
clesfield and Congieton ; and on the 4th diay of Decern^ 
ber entered the town of Derby, in which his army was 
qiiartered, and his father proclaimed with great forma;- 
lity. He had now advanced within one hundred miles 
of the capital, which was filled with terror and confusion. 
Wade lingered in Yorkshire: the duke of Cumberbnd 
had assumed the command of the other army assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Litchfield; He had marched 
from Stafford to Stone ; so that the rebels, in turning 
off from Ashburne to Derby, had gained a march- her- 
tween him and London. Had Charles proceeded in his 
career with that expedition which he had hitherto used, 
he might have made himself master of the metrt^Hs, 
where he, would have been certainly joined by a consi- 
derable number of his well-wishers, who waited impan 
tiently for his approach : yet this exploit could not have 
been achieved without hazarding an engagement^ and 
running the risk of being enclosed within three armies, 
each greatly superior to his own in number and artillary. 
Orders were given for forming a camp on Finchley- 
common, where the king resolved to take. the field in 
perran, accompanied by the earl of Stair, field-mareschal 
and commander-in-diief of the forces in South Britain. 
Some Romish priests were apprehended : the militiia of 
London and Middlesex were kept ia readiness to march : 
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double watches were posted at thecity-gates, and signals 
of alarm appointed. The volunteers of the city were * 
incorporated into a regiment : the practitioners of the 
law, headed by the judges, weavers of Spitalfields, and 
other communities; engaged in associations; and even 
the managers of the theatres offered to raise a body of 
their dependants for the service of the governments 
Notwithstanding these precautions and appearances of 
unanimity, the trading part of the cit}^ and those con** 
cerned in the money-corporations, were overwhelmed 
with fear and dejection. They reposed a very little 
confidence in the courage or discipline of their militia 
and volunteers : they had received intelligence that the 
Flinch were employed in making preparations at Dun- 
kirk and Calais for a descent upon England: they dreaded 
an insurrection of the Roman Catholics, and other friends 
of the house of Stuart; and they reflected that the 
Highlanders, of whonl by this time they had conceived 
a most terrible idea, were within four days* march of the 
capital. Alarmed by these considerations, they prog- 
nosticated their own ruin in the approaching revolution i 
and their countenances exhibited the plainest markis of 
horror and despair. On the other hand, the Jacobites 
were elevated to an insolence of hope, which they were 
kt no pains to conceal ; while many people, who had no 
private property to lose, and thought no change would 
be for the worse, waited the issue of this crisis with the 
hiost calm indifference. 

§ XXXIII. This state of suspense was of short dura- 
tion. The young pretender found himself miserably 
disappointed in his expectations. He had now advanced ^ 
into the middle of the kingdom, and except a few that 
joined him at Manchester, not a soul appear^ in his 
behalf: one would have imagined that all the Jacobites 
of England had been annihilated. The Welsh took no 
step to excite An insurrection in his favour : the French 
made no attempt towards an invasion : his court was 
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divided into factions! tJie Highland chiefs began to 
murmur, and their clans to be unruly : he saw himself 
with a handful of men hemmed in between two consi- 
derable armies, in the middle of winter, and in a coun- 
try disaflfected to his cause. He knew he could not 
proceed to the metropolis without hazarding a battle, 
and that a defeat would be attended with the inevitable 
destruction of himself and all his adherents ; and he had 
received information that his friends and officers had 
assembled a body of forces in the north, superior in 
number to those by whom he was attended. He called 
a council at Derby ; and proposed to advance towards 
London ; the proposal was supported by lord Nairn with 
great vehemence ; but, after violent disputes, the ma- 
jority determined that they should retreat to Scotland 
with all possible expedition. Accordingly, they aban- 
doned Derby on the 6th day of December, early in the 
morning, and measured back the route by which they 
had advanced. On the 9th their vanguard arrived at 
Manchester: on the 12th they entered Preston, and 
continued their march northward. The duke of Cum- 
berland, who was encamped at Meriden, when first 
apprised of their retreat, detached the horse and dra- 
goons in pursuit of them ; while general Wade began 
his march from Ferry-bridge in Lancashire, with a view 
of intercepting them in their route : but at Wakefield 
he understood they had already reached Wigan : he, 
therefore, repaired to his old post at Newcastle, after 
having detached general Oglethorpe, with his horse and 
dragoons, to join those who had been sent off from the 
duke*s army. They pursued with such alacrity, that 
they overtook the rear of the rebels, with which they 
skirmished, in Lancashire. The militia of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland were raised and armed by the duke*s 
order, to harass them in their march. The bridges were 
broken down, the roads damaged, and the beacons 
lighted to alarm the country. Nevertheless, they re-^ 
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treated regularly with their small train of artillery. They 
were overtaken at the village of Clifton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of dragoons. 
These alighted, and lined the hedges, in order to harass 
part of the enemy's rear-guard, commanded by lord John 
Murray ; who, at the head of the Macphersons, attacked 
the dragoons sword in hand, and repulsed them with 
some loss. On the 19th day of the month, the High- 
land army reached Carlisle, where the majority of the 
English in the service of the pretender were left, at their 
own desire. Charles, having reinforced the garrison of 
the place, crossed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scot- 
land, having thus accomplished one of the most surpris- 
ing retreats that ever was performed. But the most 
remarkable circumstance of this expedition, was the 
moderation and regularity with which those ferocious 
people conducted themselves in a country abounding 
with plunder. No violence was offered; no outrage 
committed ; and they were effectually restrained from 
the exercise of rapine. Notwithstanding the excessive 
cold, the hunger, and fatigue, to which they must have 
been exposed, they left behind no sick, and lost a very 
few stragglers ; but retired with deliberation, and carried 
off their cannon in the face of their enemy. The duke 
of Cumberland invested Carlisle with his whole army 
on the 21st day of December, and on the 30th the 
garrison surrendered on a sort of capitulation made with 
the duke of Richmond. The prisoners, amounting to 
about four hundred, were imprisoned in different jails 
in England, and the duke returned to London. 

§ XXXIV. The pretender proceeded by the way of 
Dumfries to Glasgow, from which last city he exacted 
seva^ contributions, on account of its attachment to the 
government^ for whose service it had raised a regiment 
of nine hundred men, under the command of the earl of 
Home. Having continued several days at Glasgow, he 
advanced towards Stirling, and was joined by some forces 
which had been assembled in his absence by lords Lewi;s 
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parole, and returned to Edinburgh, on pretence of their 
having been forcibly released by the inhabitants of those 
parts.* 

§ XXXVI. General Hawley, who had boasted that, 
with two regiments of dragoons, he would drive the 
rebel army from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
incurred abundance of censure for the disposition he 
made, as well as for his conduct before and after the ac- 
tion: but he found meians to vindicate himself to the 
satisfaction of his sovereign. Nevertheless, it was judged 
necessary that the army in Scotland should be com- 
manded by a general in whom the soldiers might have 
some confidence ; and the duke of Cumberland was 
chosen for this purpose. Over and above his being be- 
loved by the army, it was suggested, that the appearance 
of a prince of the blood in Scotland might have a favour- 
able effect upon the minds of people in that kingdom : 
he, therefore, began to prepare for his northern expedi- 
tion. Meanwhile, the French minister at the Hague 
having represented to the states-general, that the auxi- 
liaries, which they had sent into Great Britain, were part 
of the garrisons of Tournay and Dendermonde, and re- 
stricted by the capitulation from bearing arms against 
France for a certain term, the States thought proper to 
recall thetn, rather than come to an open rupture with his 
most Christian majesty. In the room of those troops 
six thousand Hessians were transported from Flanders to 
Leith, where they arrived at the beginning of February, 
under the command of their prince, Frederick of Hesse, 
son-in-law to his Britannic majesty. By this time the 
duke of Cumberland had put himself at the head of the 
troops in Edinburgh, consisting of fourteen battalions of 
infantry, two regiments of dragoons, and twelve hundred 
Highlanders from Argyleshire, under the comipand of 

.s Sir Peter Halket, captain Lucy Scott, lieuteDant Farqubarson and 
Cumming, with a few other gentlemeD, adhered punctually to their p». 
role, and their conduct was approved by his majesty. 
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colonel Campbell. On the last day of January, his royal 
highness began his march to Linlithgow; and the ene- 
my, who had renewed the siege of Stirling-castle, not 
only abandoned that enterprise, but crossed the river 
Forth with precipitation. Their prince found great dif- 
ficulty in maintaining his forces, that part of the coun- 
try being quite exhausted. He hopied tp be reinforced 
in the Highlands, and to receive supplies of all kinds 
from France and Spain : he, therefore, retired by Ba- 
derioch towards Inverness, which the earl of Loudon 
abandoned at his approach. The fort was surrendered 
to him almost without opposition, and here he fixed his 
head-quarters. His next exploit was the siege of Fort 
Augustus, which he in a little time reduced. The duke 
of Cumberland having secured the important posts of 
Stirling and Perth, with the Hessian battalions, advanced 
with the army to Aberdeen, where he was joined by the 
duke of Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen and Findlater, 
the laird of Grant, and other persons of distinction. 

§ XXXVIL While he remained in this place, re- 
freshing his. troops, and preparing magazines, a party of 
the rebels surprised a detachment of Kingston's horse, 
and about seventy Argyleshire Highlanders, at Keith, 
who were either killed or taken. Several advan,ced par- 
ties of that militia met with the same fate in different 
places. Lord George Murray invested the castle of 
Blair, which was defended by sir Andrew Agnew, until 
a body of Hessians marched to its relief, and obliged the 
rebels to retire. The prince-pretender orderedallhis forces 
to assemble, in order to begin their march for Aberdeen, 
to attack the duke of Cumberland ; but, in consequence 
of a remonstrance from the clans, who declined leaving 
flieir families at the mercy of the king's garrison in Fort 
William, he resolved previously to reduce that fortress, 
the siege of which was undertaken by brigadier Staple- 
ton, an engineer in the French service : but the place 
was so vigorously maintained by captain Scott, that in 

VOL. III. * a 
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the beginning of April they thought proper to relinquish 
the enterprise. The earl of Loudon had retired into 
Sutherland, and taken post at Dornoch^ where his quar- 
ters were beat up by a strong detachment of the rebels, 
commanded by the duke of Perth: a major and sixty 
men were taken prisoners ; and the earl was obliged to 
take shelter in the isle of Skye. These little checks were 
Counterbalanced by some advantages which his majesty^s 
arms obtained. The sloop of war which the rebels had 
surprised at Montrose was retaken in Sutherland, with a 
considerable sum of money, and a great quantity of arms 
on board, which she had brought from France for the 
use of the pretender. In the same county, the earl of 
Cromartie fell into an ambuscade, and was taken by the 
militia of Sutherland, who likewise defeated a body of 
the rebels at Goldspie. This action happened on the 
very day which has been rendered famous by the victory 
obtained at CuUoden. 
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Crenoa, which, however, they abandon— § XXIV. The chevalier de 
Belleiale slain in the attack of Exilies-— § XXY . A French squadron 
defeated and taken by the admirals Anson and Warren--§ XXVI. 
Admiral Hawke obtains another viclory over tlie French at sea — 
§ XXVII. Other tiaval transactions-A XXVIII. Congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle — § XXIX. Compliant temper of the new parliament. Preli- 
minaries signed — § XXX, Preparations for the campaign in the Ne- 
therlands — § XXXI. Siege of Maestricht. Cessation^ arms->« 
§ XXXII. Transactions in the East and West Indies-^XXXIII. 
Conclusion of the definitive treaty at Aix-la-Cbapelle. 

§ I. In the beginning of April, the duke of Cumberland 
began his march from Aberdeen^ md on the I2th passed 
the deep and rapid river Spey, without opposition from 
the rebels, though a detachment of them appeared on the 
opposite side. Why they did not dispute the passage is 
not easy to be conceived: but, indeed, from this in- 
stance of neglect, and their subsequent conduct, We 
may conclude they were under a total infatuation. His 
royal highness proceeded to Nairn, where he received 
intelligence, that the enemy had advanced from Inver- 
ness to Qulloden, about the distance of nine miles from 
the royal army, with intention to give him battle. The 
design of Charles was to march in the night from Cul- 
loden and surprise the duke*s army at day-break : for 
this purpose the English camp had been reconnoitred; 
and on the night of the 1 5th the Highland army began 
to march in two columns. Their design was to sur- 
round the enemy, and attack them at* once on all quar- 
ters : but the length of the columns embarriassed the 
march, so that the army was obliged to majce many 
halts : the men had been under arms during the whole 
preceding night, were faint with hunger and fatigue, and 
many of them overpowered with sleep* Some were un- 
able to proceed ; others dropped off unperceived in the 
dark ; and the march was retarded in such a manner, 
that it would have been impossible to reach the duke's 
camp before sunrise. The design being thus frustrated, 

Q 2 
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the pi^ince-pretender was with great reluctance prevailed 
upon by his general officers to measure back his way to 
CuUoden ; at which place he had no sooner arrived, 
than great numbers of his followers dispersed in quest of 
provision; and many, overcome with weariness and 
sleep, threw themselves down on the heath, and along 
the park walls. Their repose, however, was soon in- 
terrupted in a very disagreeable manner* Their prince 
receiving intelligence that his enemies were in full march 
to attack him, resolved to hazard an engagement, and 
ordered his troops to be formed for that purpose. On 
the l6th day of April, the duke of Cumberland having 
made the proper dispositions, decamped from Nairri 
early in the morning, and, after a march of nine miles, 
perceived the Highlanders drawn up in order of battle, 
to the number of four thousand men, in thirteen di- 
visions, supplied with some pieces of artillery. The 
royal army, which was much more numerous, the duke 
immediately formed into three lines, disposed in excel- 
lent order : and about one o'clock in the afternoon the 
cannonading began. The artillery of the rebels was ill 
served, and did very little' execution ; but that of the 
king's troops made dreadful havoc among the enemy. 
Impatient of this fire, their front line advanced to the 
attack, and above five hundred of the clans charged thie 
duke*s left wing with their usual impetuosity. One 
regiment was disordered by the weight of this column : 
but two battalions advancing from the second line, sus- 
tained the first, and soon put a stop to their career, by a 
severe fite, that killed a great number. At the same 
time, the dragoons under Hawley and the Argyleshire 
militia pulled down a park wall that covered their right 
flank, and the cavalry falling in among the rebels 
sword in hand, completed their confusion. The French 
picquet on their left, covered the retreat of the High- 
landers by a close and regular fire ; and then retired to 
Inverness, where they surrendered themselves prisoners* 
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ef war. An entire b6dy of the rebels marched off the 
field in order, with their pipes playing, and the pre* 
tender's standard displayed ; the rest were routed with 
great slaughter ; and their prince was with reluctance 
prevailed upon to retire. In less than thirty minutes 
they were totally defeated, and the field covered with the 
slain. The road, as far as Inverness, was strewed with 
dead bodies ; and a great number of people, who, from 
motives of curiosity, had come to see the battle, were 
sacrificed to the undistinguished vengeance of the vic- 
tors. Twelve hundred rebels were slain or wounded on 
the field, and in the pursuit. The earl of Kilmarnock 
was taken ; and in a few days lord Balmerino surren- 
dered to a country gentleman, at whose house he pre- 
sented himself for this purpose. The glory of the vic- 
tory was sullied by the barbarity of the soldiers. They 
had been provoked by their former disgraces to the most 
savage thirst of revenge. Not contented with the blood 
which was so profusely shed in the heat of action, they 
traversed the field after the battle^ and massacred those 
miserable wretches who lay maimed and expiring : 
nay, some ofiSicers acted a part in this cruel scene of 
assassination^ the triumph of low illiberal minds^ unin- 
spired, by sentiment, untinctured by humanity. The 
vanqu^h^d adventurer rode off the fields accompanied 
by the duke of t^erth, lord Elcho, and a few horsemen ; 
he crossed the water of Nairn, and retired to the house 
of a gentleman in Struttharick, where he conferred with 
old lord Lovat; then he dismissed his followers, and 
wandered about, a wretched and solitary fugitive, among 
the isles and mountains, for the space of five months, 
during which he underwent such a series of dangers, 
hardships, and misery, as no other person ever outlived. 

Thus, in one short hour all his hope vanished, and 
the rebellion was entirely extinguished. One would 
almost imagine, the conductors of this desperate enter- 
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prise had conspired their own destruction^ as they cer- 
tainly neglected every step that might have contributed 
to their safety or success. They might have opposed 
the duke of Cumberland at the passage of the Spey ; 
they might, by proper conduct, have afterward attacked 
his camp in the night, with a good prospect of success. 
As they were greatly inferior to him in number, and 
weakened with hunger and fatigue, they might have re- 
tired to the hills and fastnesses, where they would have 
found plenty of live cattle for provision, recruited their 
regiments, and been joined by a strong reinforcement, 
which was actually in full march to their assistance. 
But they were distracted by dissensions and jealousies : 
they obeyed the dictates of despair, and wilfully devoted 
themselves to ruin and death. When the news of the 
battle arrived in England, the nation was transported 
with joy, and extolled the duke of Cumberland as a hero 
and deliverer. Both houses of parliament congratulated 
his majesty on the auspicious event. They decreed, in 
the most solemn manner, their public thanks to his 
royal highness, which were transmitted to him by the 
speakers; and the commons, by bill, added 25,000/. 
per annum to his former revenue. 

§ II. Immediately after the decisive action at Cullo- 
den, the duke took possession of Inverness, where 
six-and-thirty deserters, convicted by a court-martial, 
were ordered to be executed : then he detached several 
parties to ravage the country. One of these apprehend- 
ed the lady Mackintosh, who was sent prisoner to In-* 
vemess. They did not plunder her house, but drove 
away her cattle, though her husband was actually in the 
service of government. The castle of lord Lovat wa3 
destroyed. The French prisoners were sent to Carlisle 
and Penrith: Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Cromartie, and 
his son the lord Macleod, were conveyed by sea to Lon« 
don ; and those of an inferior rank were confined in dif-i 
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ferent prisons. The marquis of TuUibardine, together 
with a brother of the earl of Dunmore^ were seized, and 
transported to the tower of London, to which the earl of 
Traquire had been committed on suspicibn : in a few 
months after the battle of CuUoden, Murray, the pre- 
tender's Secretary, was apprehended ; and the eldest son 
of lord Lovat^ haying surrendered himself, was im*- 
prisoned in the castle of Edinburgh. In a worn, all the 
jails of Great Britain, from the capital northwardis, 
were filled with those unfortunate captives ; and great 
numbers of them were crowded together in the holds of 
ships, where they perished in the most deplorable man^- 
ner, for want of necessaries, air, and exercise. Some 
rebel chiefs escaped in two French frigates, which had 
arrived on the coast of Lodiaber about the end of April, 
and engaged three vessels belonging to his Britannic 
majesty, which they obliged to retire. Otliers embarked 
on board of a ship on the cojtet of Buchan, and were 
amveyed to Norway; from thence they travelled to 
Sweden. In. the month of May, the duke of Cumber- 
land advanced with the army into the Highlands, as far 
as Fort Augustus, where he encamped, and sent off de- 
tachments on all hands, to hunt down the fugitives, 
and lay waste the country with fire and sword. The 
castles of Qlengary and Lochiel were plundered and 
burned : every house, hut, or habitation, met with thfe 
same fate, without distinction: all the cattle and pro- 
vision were carried off: the men were either shot updti 
the mountains, like wild beasts, or put to death in cold 
blood, without form of trial : the women, after having 
seen their husbands and fathers murdered, were subject- 
ed to brutal violation, and then turned out naked with 
their children, to starve on the barren heaths. One 
whole family was enclosed in a barn, and consumed to 
ashes. Those ministers of vengeance were so alert in 
the execution of their office, that in a few days there 
waa neither house, cottage, man, nor beast, to be seen 
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in the compass of fifty miles : all was ruia^ silence^ and 
desolation. ' • . . 

^ III. The humane reader cannot reflect upon such a 
scene without grief and horror : what then must have 
been the sensation of the fugitive prince, when he be- 
held these spectacles of woe, the dismal fruit of his am- 
bition ? He was now surrounded by armed troops, that 
4diased him from hill to dale, from rock to cavern, and 
from shore to shore. Sometimes he lurked in caves and 
cottages, without attendants, or any other support but 
.that which the poorest peasant could supply. Some- 
times he was rowed in fisher-boats from isle to isle, 
^mong the Hebrides, and often in sight of his pursuers. 
For some days he appeared in woman's attire, and even 
passed through the midst of his enemies unknown. But, 
understanding his disguise was discovered, he assumed the 
habit of a travelling mountaineer, and wandered about 
among the woods and heaths, with a matted beard and 
squalid" looks, exposed to hunger, thirst, and weariness, 
and in continual danger of being apprehended. He was 
obliged to trust his life to the fidelity of above fifty in- 
dividuals, and many of these were in the lowest paths of 
fprtune. They knew that a price of 30,000/. was set 
upon his head ; and that, by betraying him, they should 
enjoy wealth and aflfti^ence; but they detested the 
thought of obtaining riches on such infamous terms, 
and ministered to his necessities with the utmost zeal 
and fidelity, even at the hazard of their own destruction. 
In the course of these peregrinations,. he was mofe than 
once hemmed in by his pursuers, in such a manner as 
seenxed to preclude all possibility of escaping : yet he was 
never abandoned by his hope and recollection : he still 
found some expedient that saved him from captivity and 
death ; and through the whole course of his distresses 
maintained the most amazing equanimity and good hu- 
mofiir. At length a privateer of St. Malo, hired by the 
young Sheridan and some other Irish adherents, arrived 
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in Xiocbnannach ; and^ on the 20th day of September^ 
this unfortunate prince embarked in the habit which he 
wore for disguise. His eye was hollow, his visage wan, 
and his constitution greatly inipaired by famine and fa- 
tigue. He was accompanied by Cameron of Lochiel, 
md his brother, with a few other exiles. They set isail 
for France ; and afler having passed unseen, by means 
of a thick fog, through a British squadron commanded 
by admiral Lestock, and been chased by two English 
ships of war, arrived in safety at Roseau, near Morlaix, 
in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found it still more 
difficult to escape, had not the vigilance and eagerness 
of the government been relaxed, in consequence of a 
report, that he had already fallen among some persons 
that were slain by a volley from one of the duke's de-^ 
tachments. 

§ IV, Having thus explained the rise, progress, and 
extinction of the rebellion, it will be necessary to take a 
retrospective view of the proceedings in parliament. The 
necessary steps being taken for quieting the intestine 
commotions of the kingdom, the two houses began to 
convert their attention to the affairs of the continent. 
On the 14th day of January, the king repaired to the 
house of peers, and in a speech from the throne gave his 
parliament to understand, that the states-genetal had 
made pressing instances for his assistance in the present 
conjuncture, when they were in such danger of being 
oppressed by the power of France in the Netherlands ; 
. that he had promised to co-operate with them towards 
opposing the farther progress of their enemies ; and even 
concerted measures for that purpose. He declared it 
was with regret that he asked any farther dds of his 
people : he exhorted them to watch over the public cre- 
dit ; and expressed his entire dependance on their zeal 
and unanimity. He was favoured with loyal addresses, 
couched in the warmest terms of duty and affection : 
but the supplies were retarded by new convulsions in the 
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miaistry . The earl of Granville had made an efibrt to 
retrieve his influence in the cabinet, and his sovereign 
favoured his pretensions. The two brothers, who knew 
his aspiring genius, and dreaded his superior talents^ 
refused to admit such a colleague into the administration. 
They even resolved to straigthen their party, by intro- 
ducing fresh auxiliaries into the office of state. Some 
of these were personally disagreeable to his majesty, who 
accordingly rejected the suit by which they were recom- 
mended. The duke of Newcastle and his brother, with 
all their adherents, immediately resigned their employ- 
ments. The earl of Granville was appointed secretary 
of state, and resumed the reins of administration : but, 
finding himself unequal to ,the accumulated opposition 
that preponderated against him; foreseeing, that he 
should not be able to secure the supplies in parliament ; 
and dreading the consequences of that confusion which 
his restoration had already produced, he in three days 
voluntarily quitted the helm ; and his majesty acquiesced 
in the measures proposed by the opposite paVty. The 
seals were redelivered to the duke of Newcastle and the 
earl of Harrington : Mr. Pelham, and all the rest who 
had resigned, were reinstated in their respective employ- 
ments ; and offices were conferred on several individuals 
who had never before been in the service of the govern- 
ment. William Pitt, esq. was appointed vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, and soon promoted to the place of paymaster- 
general of the forces : at the same time the king declared 
him a privy-counsellor. This gentleman had beeti 
originally designed for the army, in which he actually 
bore a commission ; but fate reserved him a more im- 
portant station. In point of fortune he was barely qua- 
lified to be elected member of parliament, when he ob- 
tained a seat in the house of commons, where he soon 
outshone all his compatriots. He displayed a surprising 
extent and precision of political knowledge, an irresisti- 
ble energy of argument, and such power of elocution, as 
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struck his hearers with astonishment and adnliration. 
It flashed like the lightning of heaven against the mini- 
sters and sons of corruption^ blasting where it smote, 
and withering the nerves of opposition : but his more 
substantial praise was founded upon his disinterested in- 
t^rity, his incorruptible heart, his unconquerable spirit 
of independence, and his invariable attachment to the 
interest and liberty of his country. 

§ V. The quiet of the ministry being re-established, 
the house of comnions provided for forty thousand sea- 
men, nearly the same number of land-forces, besides 
fifteen regiments raised by the nobility, on account of 
the rebellion, and about twelve thousand marines. They 
settled funds for the maintenance of the Dutch and Hes- 
sian troops that were in England, as well as for the sub- 
sidy to the landgrave. They granted 300,000/. to the 
king of Sardinia ; 400,000/. to the queen of Hungary } 
310,000/. to defray the expense of eighteen thousand 
Hanoverians ; about 33,000/. in subsidies to the elec* 
tors of Mentz and Cologne i and 500,000/. in a vote of 
credit and confidence to his majesty. The whole charge 
of the current year amounted to 7,250,000/. which was 
raised by the land and malt taxes, annuities on the addir 
tional duties inoposed on glass and spirituous liquors, a 
lottery, a deduction from the sinking-fund, and exche- 
quer bills, chargeable on the first aids that should be 
granted in the next session of parliament. 

^ VI. The rebellion being quelled, the legislature re- 
solved to make examples of those who had been con- 
cerned in disturbing the peace of their country. In 
June, an act of attainder was. passed against the princi- 
pal persons who had embarked in that desperate under- 
taking ; and courts were opened in different parts of 
En^and for the trial of the prisoners. Seventeen per- 
sons who had borne arms in the rebel army were exe- 
cuted at Kennington common, in the neighbourhood of 
London, and suffered with great constancy under the 
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dreadful tortures which their sentence prescribed : nine 
were put to death, in the same manner^ at Carlisle ; six 
at Brumpton, seven at Penrith, eleven at York : of these 
a considerable number were gentlemen, and had acted 
as officers ; about fifty had been executed as deserters in 
different parts of Scotland : eighty-one suffered the pains 
of the law as traitors. A few obtained pardons, and a 
considerable number were transported to the plantations. 
Bills of indictment for high-treason were found by the 
county of Surrey against the earls of Kilmarnock and Cro- 
martie, and lord Balmerino* These noblemen were 
tried by their peers in Westminster-hall, the lord-chan- 
cellor presiding as lord high-steward for the occasion. 
The two earls confessed their crimes, and in pathetic 
speeches recommended themselves to his majesty's mer- 
cy. Lord Balmerino pleaded not guilty : he denied his 
having been at Carlisle at the time specified in the in- 
dictmenty but this exception was overraled: then he 
moved a point of law in arrest of judgment, and was al- 
lowed to be heard by his counsel. They might have 
expatiated on the hardship of being tried by an ex post 
facto law ; and claimed the privilege of trial in the county 
where the act of treason was said to have been com- 
mitted. The same hardship was imposed upon all the 
imprisoned rebels : they were dragged in captivity to a 
strange country, far from thdir friends and connexions^ 
destitute of means to produce evidence in their favour^ 
even if they had been innocent of the charge. Balme- 
rino waved this plea, and submitted to the court, which 
pronounced sentence of death upon him and his two 
associates. Cromartie*s life was spared ; but the other 
two were beheaded, in the month of August, on Tower- 
hill. Kilmarnock was a nobleman of fine personal ac- 
complishments ; he had be^n educated in revolution 
principles, and engaged in the rebellion, partly from the 
desperate situation of his fortune, and partly from re- 
sentment to the government, on his being deprived of a 
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pension which he had for some time enjoyed. He was 
convinced of his having acted criminally, and died with 
marks of penitence and contrition. Balmerino had 
been hred up to arms, and acted upon principle : he 
was gallent,. brave, rough, and resolute; he eyed the 
implements of death with the most careless familiarity^ 
and seemed to triumph in his sufferings. In Novem- 
ber, Mr. Ratclifie, the titular earl of Derwentwater, who 
had been taken in a ship bound to Scotland, was arraign^ 
ed on a former sentence, passed against him in the year 
1716 ; he refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
court, and pleaded that he was a subject of France^ 
honoured with a commission in the service of his 
most Christian majesty. The identity of his person be- 
ing proved, a rule was made for his execration ; and on 
the 8th day of December he suffered decapitation, with 
the most perfect composure and serenity. Lord Lovat, 
now turned of fourscore, was impeached by the com- 
mons, and tried in Westminster-ball before the lord 
high-steward. John Murray, secretary to the prince-: 
pretender, and som0 of his own domestics, appearing 
against him, he was convicted of high-treason, and con- 
demned. Notwithstanding his age, infirmities, and the 
recollection of his conscience, which was supposed to 
be not altogether void of offence, he died like an old 
Roman, exclaiming, ** dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mor%r He surveyed the crowd with attention, examined 
the axe, jested with the executioner, and laid his head 
upon the block with the utmost indifference. From 
this last scene of his life one would have concluded, that 
he had approved himself a patriot from his youth, and 
never deviated from the paths of virtue. 

§ VII. The flame of war on the continent did not 
expire at the election of an emperor, and the re-esta- 
blishment of peace among the princes of the empire. 
On the contrary, it raged with double violence, in con- 
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sequence of these events ; for the force that was before 
divided being now united in one body, exerted itself with 
great vigour and rapidity. The states-general were 
overwhelmed with consternation. Notwithstanding the 
paina they had taken to avoid a war, and the condescen- 
sion with which they had soothed and supplicated the 
French monarch in repeated embassies and memorials, 
they saw themselves stripped of their barrier, and once 
more in danger of being overwhelmed by that ambitious 
nation. The city of Brussels had been reduced during 
the winter ; so that the enemy were in possession of 
all the Austrian Netherlands, except a few fortresses. 
Great part of the forces belonging to the republic were 
restricted from action by capitulations, to which they 
had subscribed. The States were divided in their coun- 
cils between the two factions, which had long subsisted. 
They trembled at the prospect of seeing Zealand invaded 
in the spring. The Orange party loudly called for an 
augmentation of their forces by sea and land, that they 
might prosecute the war with vigour. The common 
people, fond of novelty, dazzled by the splendour of 
greatness, and fully persuaded that nothing but a chief 
was wanting to their security, demanded the prince of 
Orange as a stadtholder; and even mingled menaces 
with their demands. The opposite faction dreaded alike 
the power of a stadtholder, the neighbourhood of a 
French army, and the seditious disposition of the popu- 
lace. An ambassador was sent to London with repre- 
sentations of the imminent dangers which threatened the 
republic, and he was ordered to solicit, in the most press- 
ing terms, the assistance of his Britannic majesty, that 
the allies might have a superiority in the Netherlands 
by the beginning of the campaign. The king was very 
well disposed to comply with their request ; but the re- 
bellion in his kingdom, and the dissensions in his cabinet, 
had retarded the supplies, and embarrassed him so much. 
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that he foutid it impossible to make those early prepara^ 
ticwis that were necessary to check the career of the 
enemy, 

. §VIIL The king of France, with his general, the 
count de Saxe, took the field in the latter end of Ajpril, 
at the head of one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
and advanced towards the allies, who, to the number of 
four-and-forty thousand, were intrenched behind the • 
Demer, under the conduct of the Austrian general Ba- 
thiani, who retired before them, and took post in the 
neighbourhopd of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. 
Mareschal Saxe immediately invested Antwerp, which 
in a few days was surrendered. Then he appeared 
before the strong town of Mons in Hainault, with an 
irresistible train of artillery, and an immense quantity of 
bombs and warlike implements. He carried on his ap- 
proaches with such unabating impetuosity, that notwith* 
standing a very vigorous defence, the garrison was 
obliged to capitulate on the 27 th day of June, in about 
e^ht-and-twenty days after the place had been invested. 
Sieges were not now carried on by the tedious method of 
apping. The French king found it much more expe- 
ditious and effectual to bring into the field a prodigious 
train of battering cannon, and enormous mortars, that 
kept up such a fire as no garrison oould sustain, and 
discharged such an incessant hail of bombs and bullets, as 
in a very little time reduced to ruins the place, with all 
its fortifications. St. Guislain and Charleroy met with 
the fate of Mons and Antwerp ; so that ciy the middle of 
July, the French king was absolute master of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Hainault. 

§ IX. Prince Charles of Lorraine had by this time 
assumed the command of the confederate army at Ter- 
heyde, which being reinforced by the Hessian troops 
from Scotland, and 'a fresh body of Austrians under copnt 
Palfi, amounted to eighly-seven thousand men, includ- 
ing the Dutch forces commanded by the prince of Wal- 
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deck. The generals, supposing the next storm would 
fall upon Namur, marched towards that place, and took 
post in an advantageous situation on the I8th day of 
July, in sight of the French army, which was encamped 
at Gemblours. Here they remained till the 8th day of 
August, when a detachment of the enemy, commanded 
by count Lowendahl, took possession of Huy, where he 
. found a large magazine' belonging to the confederates ; 
and their communication with Maestricht was cut off. 
Mareschal Saxe, on the other side, took his measures so 
well, that they were utterly deprived of all subsistence. 
Then prince Charles, retiring across the Maese, aban- 
doned Namur to the efforts of the enemy, by whom 
it was immediately invested. The trenches were opened 
on the 2d day of September ; and the garrison, consist- 
ing of seven thousand Austrians, defended themselves 
with equal skill and resolution: but the cannonading 
and bombardment were so terrible, that in a few days 
the place was converted into a heap of rubbish ; and on 

the 23d dav of the month the French monarch took 

ft 

possession of this strong fortress, which had formerly 
sustained such dreadful attacks. Meanwhile the allied 
army encamped at Maestricht were joined by sir John 
Ligonier, with some British and Bavarian battalions ; 
and prince Charles resolved to give the enemy battle. 
With this view he passed the Maese on the 13th day of 
September, and advanced towards mareschal Saxe, whom' 
he found so advantageously posted at Tongres, that he* 
thought proper to march back to Maestricht. On the 
26th day of September he crossed the Jaar in his retreat; 
and his rear was, attacked by the enemy, who were re- 
pulsed. But count Saxe being reinforced by a body of 
troops, under the count de Clermont, determined to 
bring the confederates to an engagement. On the 13th 
day of the month he passed the Jaar ; while he took 
possession of the villages of Liers, Warem, and Rou- 
coux, drew up their forces in ordqr of battle, and made 
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preparations for giving him a warm reception. On the 1st 
dayof October the enemy advanced in three columns; aod 
a terrible cannonadiiig began about noon. At two o'clock 
prince Waldeck on the left was charged with great fury ; 
and after an obstinate defence overpowered by numbers. 
The villages were attacked in columns^ and as one bri* 
gade was repulsed another succeeded ; so that the allies 
were obliged to abandon these posts, and retreat towards 
Maestricht, with the loss of five thousand men, and 
thirty pieces of artillery. The victory, however, cost:the 
.French general a much greater number of lives ; and waa 
attended with no solid advantage. Sir John Ligonier, 
the earls of Crawford *" and Rothes, brigadier Douglas, 
and other officers of the British troops, distinguished 
themselves by their gallantry and conduct on this occa- 
sion. This action terminated the campaign. The allies , 
passing the Maese, took up their winter-quarters in the 
dutchies of Limburgh and Luxembourg; while the 

^ This nobleman, so remarkable for his courage and thirst of glory, ex- 
hibited a very extraordinary instance of presence of mind on the morning 
that preceded this battle. He and some volanteers, accompanied by his 
aide-de-camp, and attended by two orderly dragoons, had rode out^before 
day to reconnoitre the situation of the enemy; and fell inuponond of 
their advanced guards. The sergeant who commanded it immediately 
turned out his men, and their pieces were presented when the earl first 
perceived them. Without betraying the least mark of disorder, he rode 
up to the sergeant, and assuming the character of a French general, told 
him, in that language, that there was no occasion for such ceremony. 
Then he asked, if they had perceived any of the enemy's parties? and 
being answered in the negative, " Very well (said he), be upon your guard ; 
and if you should be attacked, I will take care that you shall be sus- 
tained.*' So saying, he and his company retired, before the sergeant could 
recollect himself from the surprise occasioned by this unexpected address. 
In all probability he was soon sensible of his mistake; for the incident 
was that very day publicly mentioned in the French army. The prince 
of Tingray, an officer in the Austrian service, having been taken prisoner 
in the battle that ensued, dined with mareschal count Saxe, who dis- 
missed him on his parole, and desired he would chaise himself with a 
facetious compliment to his old friend, the earl of Crawford. He wished 
his lordship joy of being a French general, and said he could not help 
being displeased with the sergeant, as he had not procured him the honour 
of bis lordship*8 company at dinner. 

VOL. III. * R 
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FVench cantoned their troops in the places whbh t^ 
hsKt newly conquered. 

§ ^. The campaign in Italy was altogether un&vour-^ 
able to the French and Spaniards. The house of Aus- 
tria being no longer pressed on the side of Germany, 
was^ enabled to make the stronger efforts in this oottn- 
try; and the British subsidy encouraged the king of 
Sardinia to act with redoubled vivacity. Mareschal 
Maillebois occupied' the greater part of Piedmont with 
about thirty thousand men. Don Philip and the count 
de Gages were at the head of a great number in the 
neighbourhood of Milan ; and the duke of Modena, 
with eight thousand, secured his own dominions. The 
king of Sardinia augmented his forces to six-and*thirty 
thousand ; and the Austrian army, under the prince of 
Lichtenstein, amounted to a much greater number ; so 
that the enemy were reduced to the necessity of acting 
on the defensive, and retired towards the Mantua. In 
February, baron Leutrum, the Piedmontese general, in- 
vested and took the strong fortress of Aste. He after- 
ward relieved the citadel of Alexandria, which the Spa- 
niards had blocked up in the winter, reduced Cassel, re- 
covered Valencia, and obliged Maillebois to retire to the 
neighbourhood of Genoa. On the other side, Don Phi- 
lip and count Gages abandoned Milan, Pavia, and Parma, 
retreating before the Austrians with the utmost precipi- 
tation to Placentia, where they were joined on the 3d 
of June by the French forces under Maillebois. 

§ XI. Before this junction was effected, the Spanish 
general, Pignatelli, had passed the river Po in the night 
with a strong detachment, and beaten up the quarters erf" 
seven thousand Austrians posted at Codogno. Don 
Philip, finding himself at the head of two-and-fifty thou- 
sand men by his junction with the French general, re- 
solved to attack the Austrians in their camp at San La- 
zaro, before they should be reinforced by his Sardinian 



img/tsky* Acoordingly, on the 4th day of June, in the 

evening, he inarched with equal silence and expedition^: 

aodentered the Austriioi trenches about deven, when a 

desperate battle ensued* The Austrians were prepared 

for the attack, which they sustained with great vigour 

till morning. Then they quitted their intrehchments^ 

and charged the enemy in their turn with such fury, 

that, after an obstinate resistance, the combined army 

was broke, and retired with precipitation to Plaeentia^ 

leaving on the field fifteen thousand men killed, woundedv 

and taken, together with sixty colours, and ten pieces of 

artillery. Ina few weeks the Austrians were joined by the 

Kedmontese : the king of Sardinia assumed the d^iief 

command; and prince Lichtenstein being indisposed^ 

his place was supplied by the marquis de Botta. Don 

n^ilip retired to the other side of the Po, and extended 

his conquests in the open country of the Milanese. The 

king of Sardinia called a council of war, in which it was 

determined that he should pass the river with a strong 

body of troops, in order to straiten the enemy on one 

side ; while the marquis de Botta should march up the 

Tydone, to cut off their communication with Placentia. 

lli^ forthwith quitted all the posts they had occupied 

between' the Lambro and Adda, resolving to repass the 

Bo, and retreat, to Tortona* With this view they threw 

bridges' of boats over that river, and began to pass on the 

gth day of August in the evening. They were attacked 

at Rotto Freddo by a detachment of Austrians, under 

general Serbelloni, who maintained the engagement till 

ten in the morning, when Botta arrived : the battle was 

renewed with redoubled rage, and lasted tiU four in the 

afternoon, when the enemy retired in gi^at disorder to 

Tortona, with the loss of eight thousand men, a good 

nnmber of colours and standards, and eighteen pieces of 

oatinon« This victory cost the Austrians four thousand 

menii killed u^n the spot, including the gallant general 

Bemelau. The victors immediately summon^ Placentia 

R 2 
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to surrender ; and the garrison, consisting of nine thou-, 
sand men, were made prisoners of war: Don Philip con- 
tinued his retreat, and of all his forces brought six- 
and-twenty thousand only into the territories of Genoa. 
§ XII. The Piedmontese and Austrians rejoining in.the 
neighbourhood of Pavia, advanced to Tortona, of which: 
they took possession without resistance, while the ene- 
my sheltered themselves under the cannon of Genoa. 
They did not long continue in this situation ; for on the 
22d day of August they were again in motion, and re- 
tired into Provence. The court of Madrid imputing the 
bad success of this campaign to the misconduct of count 
Gages, recalled that general, and sent the marquis de 
las Minas to resume the command of the forces. Iii the 
meantime, the victorious confederates appeared before 
Genoa on the 4th day of December : and the senate of 
that city thinking it incapable of defence, submitted to 
a very mortifying capitulation, by which the gates were 
delivered up to the Austrians, together with all their 
arms, artillery, and ammunition : and the city w^s sub- 
jected to the most cruel contributions. The marquis de 
Botta being left at Genoa with sixteen thousand men^ 
the king of Sardinia resolved to pass the Var, and pursue 
the French and Spaniards into Provence : but that mo- 
narch being seized with the small-pox, the conduct of 
this expedition was intrusted to count Brown, an Aus- 
trian general of Irish extract, who had given repeated 
proofs of uncommon valour and capacity. He was on 
this occasion assisted by vice-admiral Medley, who com^ 
manded the British squadron in the Mediterranean. 
The French forces had fortified the passes of the Var, 
under the conduct of the mareschal de Belleisle, who 
thought proper to abandon his posts at the. approach of 
count Brown ; and this general, at the head of fifty thou- 
sand men, passed rfie river, without opposition, on the 
gth day of November. While he advanced as far as 
Draguignan, laying the open countrv under contribu- 
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tion, baron Both, with four- and- twenty battalions, in- 
vested An tibes, which was at the same time bombarded 
on the side of the sea by the British squadron. The 
trenches were opened on the 20th day of Septem- 
ber : but Belleisle having assembled a numerous army, 
superior to that of the confederates, and the Genoese 
having expelled their Austrian guests, count Brown aban- 
doned the enterprise and repassed the Var, not without 
some'damage from the enemy. 

§.XIII. The court of Vienna, which has always pa- 
tronised oppression, exacted such heavy contribution 
from the Genoese, and its directions were so rigorously 
put into execution, that the people were reduced to de- 
spair, and resolved to make a last effort for the recovery 
df their liberty and independence. Accordingly, they 
took arms in secret, seized several important posts of 
the city ; surprised some battalions of the Austrians ; 
surrounded others, and cut them in pieces ; and, in a 
word, drove them out with great slaughter. The mar- 
quis de Botta acted with caution and spirit : but being 
overpowered 'by numbers, and apprehensive of the pea- 
sants in the country, who were in arms, he retreated to 
the pass of the Brochetta on the side of Lombardy, where 
he secured himself in an advantageous situation, until he 
could receive reinforcements. The loss he had sus- 
tained at Genoa did not hinder him from reducing Sa- 
vona, a sea-port town belonging to that republic; and he 
afterward made himself master of Gavi. The Genoese, 
on the contrary, exerted therhselves with wonderful in- 
dustry in fortifying their , city, raising troops, and in 
taking other measures fot a vigorous defence, in case 
they should again be insulted. 

§ XIV. The naval transactions of this year reflected 
very little honour on the British nation. Commodore 
Peyton, who commanded six ships of war in the East 
Indies, shamefully declined a decisive engagement with 
3. French squadron of inferior force ; and abandoned the. 
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important settlement of Madras on the ooast of Coro« 
mandel, which was taken without opposition in the 
month of September by the French commodore^ de la 
Bourdoanais. Fort fit. Davids and the other British 
factories in India, would probably have shared the same 
fate, had not the enemy's naval force in that country 
been shattered and pertly destroyed by a terrible tempest. 
No event of consequence happened in America, though 
it was a scene that seemed to promise the greatest suc- 
cess to the arms of England. The reduction of Cape 
Breton had encouraged the ministry to project the con- 
quest of Quebec, the capital of Canada, situated upon 
the river of St. Lawrence. Commissions were sent to 
the governors of the British colonies in North America, 
empowering them to raise companies to join the arma^ 
ment from England ; and eight thousand troops were 
actually raised in consequence of these directions ; while 
a powerful squadron and transports, having six regiments 
on hoard, were prepared at Portsmouth for this expedi* 
tion. But their departure was postponed bv unacoount* 
able delays, vmtil the season was judged too far advanced 
to risk the great ships on the boisterous coast of North 
America. That the armament, however, might not be 
wholly useless to the nation, it was em^oyed in making 
acescent upon the coast of Bretagne, on the supposi- 
tion that Port L'Orient, the repository of all the Stores 
^!id ships belonging to the French East India company, 
might be surprised; or, that this invasion would alarm 
the enemy, and, by making a diversion, facilitate the 
operations of the Austrian general in Provence. 

§ XV. The- naval force intended for this service con- 
sisted of sixteen great ships, and eight frigates, besides 
bomb-ketches and store-ships, commanded by Richard 
Lestock, appointed admiral of the blue -division. Six 
battalions of land troops, with a detachment of matrossea 
and bombardiers, were embarked in thirty transports, 
under the conduct of lieutenant-general Sipclair; and 
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the whole fiaet set /»il from Plymouth on the 14th day 
of September. On the 20th the troops were landed in 
Quimperlay-bay^ at the distance of ten miles from Port 
LX>nent. The militia^ reinforced by some detadiments 
from difierent regim^its, were assembled to the number 
of two thousand^ and seemed resolved to oppose the dts*- 
embarkation : but^ seeing the British troops detamined 
to land at all events^ they thought proper to retire^ 
Sfext day general Sinclair advanced into the country^ 
skirmishing with the enemy in his route ; and arriving 
at the village of Plemure, within half a league from Port 
li'Orient, summoned that place to surrender. He wes 
visited by a deputation from the town^ which ofiered to 
admit the British foroesj on condition that' they should 
be restrained from pillaging the inhabitants^ and touch- 
ing the mi^azines.; and that they should pay a just price 
for their provisions. These terms being rejected^ the 
inhabitants prepared for ^ vigorous defence ; and the 
English general resolved to besiege the place in fohbi 
though he had neither time^ artillery^ nor forces svtffi-^ 
cient for such an enterprise. . This strange resolution 
was owing to the declaration of the engineers^ who pro^ 
mised to lay the place in ashes in the space of four*and« 
twenty hours. All hif oannon amounted to no more 
than a few field-pieces s and he was obliged to wait for 
two iron gunSi which the sailors dragged up from the 
shipping. Had he given the assault on the first night 
after his arrival, when the town Was filled with terror 
and confusion, and destitute of regular troops, in all 
probability it would have been easily taken by scalade : 
but the reduction of it was rendered impracticable by 
his delay. The ramparts were mounted with cannon 
jfrom the ships in the harbour : new works were raised 
with great industry ; the garrison was reinforced by se- 
veral bodies of regular troops ; and great numbers wero 
assembling from all parts ; so that the British forces were 
in danger c^ being surrounded in an enemy's C9untry« 
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Notwithstanding these discourageinents, they opened a 
SDfiall battay against the town^ which was set on fire in 
several places by their bombs and red-hot bullets : they 
likewise repulsed part of the garrison which had made a 
sally to destroy their works : but their cannon producing 
no effect upon the fortifications, the fire from the town 
daily increasing, the engineers owning they could not 
perform their promise, and admiral Lestbck declaring, 
in repeated messages, that he could no longer expose the 
ships on an open coast at such a season of the year, ge- 
neral Sinclair abandoned the siege. Having caused the 
two iron pieces of cannon and the mortars to be spiked, 
he retreated in good order to the sea-side, where his 
troops were re-embarked, having sustained very incon- 
siderable damage since their first landing. He expected 
reinforcements from England, and was resolved to vv^it 
a little loiiger for their arrival, in hopes of being able to 
annoy the enemyr more effectually. In the beginning 
of October the fleet sailed to Quibi&ron-bay, where they 
destroyed the Ardent, a French ship of war of six^y-four 
guns : and a detachment of the forces being landed, took 
possession of a fort on the peninsula ; while the little 
islands of Houat and Heydic were reduced by the sailors. 
In this situation the admiral and general continued till 
the 17th day of the month, when the forts being dis- 
mantled, and the troops re-embarked, the fleet sailed from 
the French coast ; the admiral returned to England, and 
the transports with the soldiers proceeded to Ireland, 
where they arrived in safety. 

§ XVI. This expedition, weak and frivolous as it may 
seem, was resented by the French nation as one of the 
greatest insults they had ever sustained; and demon- 
strated the possibility of hurting France in her tenderest 
parts, by means of an armament of this nature, well 
timed, and vigorously conducted. Indeed, nothing 
could be more absurd or precipitate than an attempt to 
distress the enemy by landing a handful of troops, with*- 
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out draft-horses^ tents, or artillery, from a fleet of ships 
lying on an open beach, exposed to the uncertainty of 
weather in the most tempestuous season of the year, so 
as to render the retreat and re-embarkation altogether 
precarious. The British squadrons in the West Indies 
performed no exploit of consequence in the course of 
this year. The commerce was but indifferently pro- 
tected. Commodore Lee, stationed off Martinico, al- 
lowed a French fleet of merchant ships, and their con- 
voy, to pass by his squadron unmolested; and commodore 
Mitchel behaved scandalously in a rencontre with the 
French squadron, under the conduct of monsieur de 
Conflans, who in his return to Europe took the Severn, 
an English ship of fifty guns. The cruisers on all 
sides, English, French, and Spaniards, were extremely 
alert ; and thoi!igh the English lost a great number of 
ships, this diff&ence was more than overbalanced by 
the superior value of the prizes taken from the enemy. 
In the course of this year, two-and- twenty Spanish pri- 
vateefe, and sixty-six merchant vessels, including ten 
register ships, fell into the hands of the British cruisers : 
from the French they took seven ships of war, ninety 
privateers, and about three hundred ships of commerce. 
' The new king of Spain* being supposed well affected 
to the British nation, an effort was made to detach 
him from the interest of France, by means of the mar- 
quis de Tabemega, who had formerly been his favourite, 
and resided many years as a refiigee in England. This 
nobleman proceeded to Lisbon, where a negotiation 
Was set on foot with the court of Madrid. But his 

* In the month of July, Philip king of Spain dying, in the sixty-third 
year of his age, was succeeded by his eldest son Ferdinand, born of M§- 
ria Louisa Gabriela, sister to the late king of Sardinia. He espoused 
donna Maria Magdalena, infanta of Portugal, but had no issue. Philip 
was but two days survived by his daughter, the dauphiness of France. 
The same month was remarkable for the death of Christiern VI. king of 
Denmark, succeeded by his son Frederick V . who bad married the prin- 
eess lioaisai youngest daughter to the king of Great Britain. 
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efforts miscarried ; and the influence of. the que^i* 
mother continued to predominate in the Spanish coun** 
cils. The states-general had for some years endea- 
voured to promote a padfication by remonstrances, and 
^arai entreaties^ at the court of Versailles : the Fi^ench 
king at length discovered an inclination to peace, and in 
September a coogress was opened at Breda, the capital 
of Dutch Brabant, where tJie plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor. Great Bntain, France, and Holland^ were a»- 
senibled : but the French were so insolent in their de- 
mands, that the confepcnces were soon interrupted. 

§ XVII. The parliament of Great Britain meeting in 
November, the king exhorted them to concert, with all 
possible expedition, the proper measures for pursuing 
the war with vigour, that the confederate army in the 
Netherlands might be seasonably augmented : he, like- 
wise, gave them to understand, that the funds, af^ro- 
priated for the support of his civil government, bad 6>r 
some years past f^len short of the revenue intended and 
granted by parliament; and said he relied on their known 
affection to And out some method to make good this 
deficiency. As all those who had conducted the oppo^ 
sition were now concerned in the administraticHi, little 
or no objection was made to any demand or proposal.of 
the government and its ministers. The commons hav- 
ing considered the estimates, voted forty thousand sea- 
men for the service of the ensuing year, and about sixty 
thousand land-forces, including eleven thousand five 
hundred marines. They granted 433,000/. to the em- 
press-queen of Hungary ; 300,000/. to the king of Sar- 
dinia; 410,000/. for the maintenance of eighteen thou- 
sand Hanoverian auxiliaries ; 1 61,607/. for six thousand 
Hessians : subsidies to the electors of Cologne, Mentz, 
and Bavaria ; and the sum of 500,000/. to enable his 
majesty to prosecute the war with advantage. In a 
- word, the supplies amounted to 9,425»254/. ; a «um 
almost incredible, if we consider how the kingdom had 
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been already droned of its treasure. It was raised by 
the usual taxes, reinforced with new impositions on win'- 
dows^ carriages^ and spirituous liquors, a lottery, and a 
loan from the sinking fiind. The new taxes were mort- 
gaged for four millions by transferable annuities, at an 
inti^est of four, and a premium of ten per oentiun. By 
reflecting on these oiormous grants^ one would ima^ne 
the ministry had been determined to impoverish the xvbl^ 
tion ; but, from the eagerness and expedition with which 
the pec^le subscribed for the money, one would con* 
elude that the riches of the kingdom were inexhaustible. 
It may not be amiss to observe, that the supplies of this 
year exceeded, by two millions and a half, the greatest 
annual sum that was raised during the reign of queen 
Anne, though she maintained as great a number of 
troops as was now in the pay of Great Britain, and her 
armies and fleets acquired every year fresh harvests of 
glory and advantage : whereas this war had proved an 
almost uninterrupted series of events big with disaster 
and dishonour. During the last two years, the naval 
expense of England had exceeded that of France about 
five millions sterling ; though her fleets had not ob* 
tained one single advatitage over the enemy at sea, nor 
been able to protect her commerce finm their depreda^ 
tions. She was at once a prey to bet dedared adver^ 
saries and professed friends. Before the end of summer, 
she numbered among her mercenaries two empresses, 
five German princes, and a powerfril monarch, whom 
she hired to assist her in trimming the balance of £u* 
rope, in which they diemsdves were immediately inte- 
rested, and she had no more than a secondary concern. 
Had these fruitless subsidies been saved ; had the na* 
tional revenue been applied with economy to national 
purposes ; had it been employed in liquidating gradually 
the public encumbrances ; in augmenting the navy, im- 
proving manufactures, encouraging and securing the 
cdbnies, and extending trade and naiipgation ; corrup-^ 
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tiori would have become altogether unnecessary, and 
disaffection would have vanished : the people wotild 
have been eased of their burdens, and ceased to com- 
plain ; commerce would have flourished, and produced 
such affluence as must have raised Great Britain to the 
highest pinnacle of maritime power, above all rivalship 
or competition. She would have been dreaded by her 
enemies ; revered by her neighbours : oppriessed nations 
would have crept under her wings for protection ; con- 
tending potentates would Ijave appealed to her decision ; 
and she would have shone the univiersal arbitress of 
Europe. How diiFerent is her present situation ! her 
debts are enormous, her taxes intolerable, her people 
discontented, and the sinews of her government relaxed. 
Without conduct, confidence, or concert, she engages 
•in blundering negotiations : she involves herself rashly 
in foreign quarrels, and lavishes her substance with the 
most dangerous precipitation : she is even deserted by 
her wonted vigour, steadiness, and intrepidity : she 
grows vain, fantastical, and pusillanimous : her arms are 
despised by her enemies ; and her councils ridiculed 
through all Christendom. 

§ XVIII. The king, in order to exhibit a specimen 
of his desire to diminish the public expense, ordered the 
third and fourth troops of his life-guards to be disbanded, 
and reduced' three regiments of horse to the quality of 
dragoons. The house of commons presented an address 
of thanks for this instance of economy, by which the 
annual sum of 70,000/. was saVed to the nation. Not- 
withstanding this seeming harmony between the king 
and the great council of the nation, his majesty resolved, 
with the advice of his council, to dissolve the present 
parliament, though the term of seven years was not yet 
expired since its first meeting. The ministry affected 
to insinuate, that the states-general were unwilling to 
concur with his majesty in vigorous measures against 
France durinjg thfe existence of a parliament which had 
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undergone such a vicissitude^ of complexion. The ^lies- 
of Great Britain, far from being suspicious of this as- 
sembly, vifhich had supplied them so liberally, saw with; 
concern, that, according to law, it would soon be dis-. 
missed ; and they doubted whether another could be 
procured equally agreeable to their purposes. In order 
to remove this. doubt, the ministry resolved to surprise, 
the kingdom with a new election, before the malecon- 
tents should be prepared to oppose the friends of the 
government. Accordingly, when the business of the 
session was dispatched, the king having given the royal 
assent to the several acts they had prepared, dismissed 
them in the month of June, with an affectionate speech, 
that breathed nothing but tenderness and gratitude.- 
The parliament was immediately dissolved by proclama- 
tion, and new writs were issued for convoking another. 
Among the laws passed in this session, was an act abo-; 
lishing the heritable jurisdictions, and taking away the 
tenure of wardholdings in Scotland, which were reckoned 
among the principal sources of those rebellions that had 
been excited since the revolution. In the Highlanda 
they certainly kept the common people in subjection to 
their chiefs, whom they implicitly followed and obeyed 
in all their undertakings. By this act these mountaineers 
were legally emancipated from slavery : but as the te- 
nants enjoyed no leases, and were at all times liable to 
be ejected from their farms, they still depended on' the? 
pleasure of their lords, notwithstanding this interposition 
of the legislature, which granted a valuable considera- 
tion in money to every nobleman and petty baron, who 
was thus deprived of one part of his inheritance. The 
forfeited estates indeed were divided into small farms, 
and let by the government on leases at an under value ; 
so that those who had the good fortune to obtain such 
leases, tasted the sweets of independence: but the High- 
landers in general were left in their original indigence 
and incapacity, at the mercy of their superiors. Had 
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manufactures and fisheries been esteblished in dtfl^irent 
parts of their country, they would have seen and felt the 
happy consequences of industry, and in a little time been 
feflfeetually detached from all their slavish connexions* 

§ XIX. The operations of the campaign had been 
concerted in the winter at the Hague, between the duke 
of Cumberland and the states-general of the United 
Provinces, who were by this time generally convinced 
of France's design to encrpach upon their territories. 
They therefore determined to take effectual measures? 
against that restless and ambitious neighbour. The 
allied' powers agreed to assemble a vast army in the 
Netherlands ; and it was resolv^ that the Austrians 
and Piedmontese should once more penetrate into Pro- 
vence. The Dutch patriots, however, were not roused 
into this exertion, until all their remonstrances had failed 
at the court of Versailles ; until they had' been urged by 
repeated memorials of the English ambassador, and sti- 
mulated by the immediate danger to whifch their coun- 
try was exposed : for France was by this time possessed 
of all the Austrian Netherlands, and seemed bent upon 
penetrating into the territories of the United Provinces. 
In February, the duke of Cumberland began to assemble 
the alKed forces ; and in the latter end of March, thef 
took the field in three separate bodies. His royal high- 
ness, with the English, Hanoverians, and Hessians, fixed 
his head-quarters at the village of Tibei^: the prince 
of Waldecfc was posted with the Dutch troops at Breda ; 
and mareschal Bathiani collected the Austrians and Ba- 
varians in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole 
army amounted to one hundred' and twenty thousand 
men, who lay inactive six weeks, exposed to the inclie- 
mency of the weather, and almost destitute of forage and 
provision. Count Saxe, by this time created mareschal- 
general of France, continued his troops within their 
cantonments at Bruges, Antwerp, and Brussels, declar- 
ing, that when the allied army should be weakened by 
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sickiiess and mortality^ he would convince the duke of 
Cumberland^ that the first duty of a general is to pro^ 
vide for the health and preservation of his troops. In 
April this fortunate commander took the fields at the 
head of one hundred and forty thousand men ; and the 
count de Clermont commanded a separate body of nine- 
teen battalions and thirty squadrons. Count Lowen- 
dahl was detached on the l6th day of the month , with 
seven-atid-twenty thousand men, to invade Dutch Flan- 
ders: at the same time, the French minister at the 
Hagoe presented a memorial to the States, intimating, 
that his master was obliged to take this step by the ne- 
cessity of war ; b^t that his troops should observe the 
strictest discipline, without interfering with the religion, 
^^rnment, or commerce of the republic : he likewise 
declared^ that the countries and places of which he 
might be obliged to take possession, should be detained 
no otherwise than as a pledge, to be restored as soon as^ 
the United Provinces should give convincing proofs that. 
they would no longer furnish the enemies of Fnaace 
with succours. 

^ XX. While the States deliberated upon this deda* 
ration, count Lowendahl entered Dutch Brabant, and* 
iiiiftested the town and fortress of Sluys, the garrison of 
whibh surrendered themselves prisoners of war on the 
19th day of April. This was likewise the fate of Sas- 
van^Ghent, while the marquis de Contades, with an- 
other detachment, reduced the forts Perle and Liefken- 
slK)ek, with the town of Philippine, even within hearing' 
of the confederate army. The fort of Sanberg was vi- 
gorously defended by two English battalions : but they 
were overpowered, and obliged to retire to Welsthoor- 
den ; and count Lowendahl undertook the siege of 
Hulst, which was shamefully surrendered by La Roque, 
the Dutch governor, though he knew that a reinforce- 
ment of nine battalions was on the march to his relief. 
Then the French general took possession of Axel and ' 
Terneuse, and be^n to prepare flat-bottomed boats for 
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a descent on the island of Zealand. The Dutcli peq>le. 
were now struck with consternation. They saw the 
enemy at their doors, and owed their immediate pre- 
servation to the British squadron stationed at the Swin^ 
under the command of commodore Mitchel/ who, by 
means of his sloops, tenders, and small craft, took such 
measures as defeated the intention of Lowendahl. The 
common people in Zealand being reduced to despair^ 
began to clamour loudly against their governors, as if 
they had not taken the proper measures for their secu- 
rity. The friends of the prince of Orange did not neg- 
lect this opportunity of promoting his interest. They 
encouraged their discontent, and exaggerated the dan- 
ger: they reminded them of the year 1 67 2, when the 
French king was at the gates of Amsterdam, and the 
republic was saved by the choice of a stadtholder : they 
exhorted them to turn their eyes on the descendant of 
those heroes who had established the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the United Provinces ; they extolled his 
virtue and ability ; his generosity, his justice, his un- 
shaken love to his country. The people in several towns, 
inflamed by such representations to tumult and sedition, 
compelled their magistrates to declare the prince of 
Orange stadtholder. He himself, in a letter to the states 
of Zealand, offered his services for the defence of the 
province. On the 28th d^y of April he was nomi- 
nated captain-general and admiral of Zealand. Their 
example was followed by Rotterdam and the whole 
province of Holland ; and on the 2d day of May, the 
prince of Orange was, in the assembly of the states- 
general, invested with the power and dignity of stadt- 
holder, captaift-general, and admiral of the United Pro- 
vinces. The vigorous consequences of this resolution 
immediately appeared. All commerce and contracts with . 
the French were prohibited : the peasants wer^ armed 
and exercised : a resolution passed for making a consider* 
able augmentation of the army: a council of war was 

* Not the person who commanded in (he West Indies. 
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established for inquiring into the conduct of the go- 
vernor who had given up the frontier places; and 
orders were issued to commence hostilities against the 
•French, both by sea and land. 

§ XXI. Meanwhile, the duke of Cumberland took 
post with his whole army between the two Nethes, to 
cover Bergen-op-Zoom and Maestri cht ; and mareschal 
Saxe called in his detachments, with a view to hazard a 
general engagement. In the latter end of May, the 
French king arrived at Brussels ; and his general resolv* 
ed to undertake the siege of Maestricht. For this pur- 
pose he advanced towar^ls Louvain ; and tl^e confede- 
rates perceiving his drift, began their march to take post 
between the town and the enemy. On the 20th day of 
June, they took possession of their ground, and were 
drawn up in order of battle, with their right at Bilsen, 
and their left extending to Wirle, within a mile of 
Maestricht, having in the front of their left wing the 
village of Lafteldt, in which they posted several bat- 
talions of British infantry. The French had taken pos- 
session of the heights of Herdeeren, immediately above 
the allies ; and both armies cannonaded each other till 
the evening. In the morning, the enemy's infantry 
marched down the hill, in a prodigious column, and at- 
tacked the village of LaiFeldt, which was well fortified, 
and defended with amazing obstinacy. The assailants 
sufiered terribly in their approach from the cannon of 
the confederates, which was served with surprising dex - 
terity and success ; and they met with such a warm re- 
ception from the British muisktetry as they could not with- 
stand : .but when they were broken and dispersed, fresh 
brigades succeeded with astonishing perseverance. The 
confederates were driven out of the village : yet being 
sustained by three regiments, they measured back their 
ground, and repulsed the enemy with great slaughter. 
Nevertheless, count Saxe continued pouring in other 
battalions, and the French regained and maintained their 
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footing in the village, after it had been three times lost 
and carried. The action was chiefly confined to this post, 
where the field exhibited a horrible scene of carnage. 
At noon the duke of Cumberland ordered the whole left 
wing to advance against the enemy, whose infantry gave 
way : prince Waldeck led' up the centre : mareschal 
Bathiani made a motion with the right wing towards 
Herdeeren, and victory seemed ready to declare for the 
confederates, when the fortune of the day took a sudden 
turn to their prejudice. Several squadrons of Dutch 
horse, posted in the centre, gave way, and flying at full 
gallop, overthrew five battalions of infantry that were 
advancing from the body of reserve. The French ca- 
valry charged them with great impetuosity, increasing 
the confusion that was already produced, and penetrat- 
ing through the lines of the allied army, which was thus 
divided about the centre. The duke of Cumberland, 
who exerted himself with equal courage and activity in 
attempting to remedy this disorder, was in danger of 
being taken ; and the defeat would in all probability 
have been total, had not sir John Ligonier taken the 
resolution of sacrificing himself and a part of the troops 
to the safety of the army. At the head of three British 
regiments of dragoons, and some squadrons of imperial 
horse, he charged the whole line of the French cavalry 
with such intrepidity and success, that he overthrew all 
that opposed him, and made such a diversion as enabled 
the duke of Cumberland to effect an orderly retreat to 
Maestricht. He himself was taken by a French carabi* 
neer, after his horse had been killed; but the regi- 
ments he commanded retired with deliberation. The 
confederates retreated to Maestricht, without having 
sustained much damage from the pursuit, and even 
brought off all their artillery, except sixteen pieces of 
cannon. Their loss did not exceed six thousand men 
killed and taken ; whereas the French general purchased 
the vkbory at a much greater expense. The common 
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cause of the confederate powers is said to have suffered 
from the pride and ignorance of their generals. Oa 
the eve of the battle^ when the detachment of the 
count de Clermont appeared on the hill of Herdeeren, 
mareschal Bathiani asked permission of the commander- 
in-chief to attack them before they should be reinforced, 
declaring he would answer for the success of the enter- 
prise. No regard was paid to this proposal : but the su-r 
perior asked in his turn, where the mareschal would be 
in case he should be wanted ? He replied, ** I shall 
always be found at the head of my troops,** and retir- 
ed in disgust The subsequent disposition has likewise 
been blamed, inasmuch as not above one half of the 
army could act, while the enemy exerted their whofe 
force. 

^ XXII. The confederates passed the Maese, and en- 
camped in the dutchy of Limburgh, so as to cover 
Maestricht ; while the French king remained with his 
army in the neighbourhood of Tongres. Mareschal 
Saxe> having amused the allies with marches and coun- 
ter-marches, at length detached count Lowendahl with 
slx-and-thirty thousand men to besiege Bergen-op-^ 
Zoom, the strongest, fcwtification of Dutch Brabant, the 
favourite work of the famous engineer Coehom, never 
conquered, and generally esteemed invincible. It was 
secured with a garrison of three thousand men, and well 
provided with artillery, ammunition, and magazines. 
The enemy appeared before it on the 1 2th day of July^ 
and summoned the governor to surrender. The prince 
of Saxe-Hildburgbausen was sent to its relief, with twen* 
ty battalions and fourteen squadrons of the troops that 
could be most conveniently assembled : he entered the 
lines of Bergen-op-Zodm, where he remained in expecta- 
tion of a strong reinforcement from the confederate 
army ; and the old baron Cronstrom, whom the stadt- 
holder had appointed governor of Brabant, assumed the 
command of the garrison. The besiegers carried on 
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their operations with great vivacity ; and the troops in 
the town defended it with equal vigour. The eyes of 
all Europe were turned upon this important siege : count 
Jlowendahl received divers reinforcements ; and a con- 
siderable body of troops was detached from the allied 
army, uiider the command of baron Schwartzember, to 
co-operate with the prince of Saxe-^Hildburghausen. 
The French general lost a great number of men by the 
close and continual fire of the besieged ; while he, in 
his turn, opened such a number of batteries, and plied 
them so warmly, that the defences began to give way. 
From the l6th day of July to the 15 th of September, 
the siege produced an unintermitting scene of horror 
and destruction : desperate sallies were made, and mines 
sprung with the most dreadful effects : the works began 
to be shattered; the town was laid in ashes; the 
trenches were filled with carnage ; nothing was seen but 
£re and smoke ; nothing heard but one continued roar 
of bombs and cannon. But still the damage fell chiefly 
on the besiegers, who were slain in heaps : while the 
garrison suffered very little, and could be occasionally 
relieved or reinforced from the lines. In a word, it was 
generally believed that count Lowendahl would be baf* 
fled in his endeavours; and by this belief the governor 
of Bergen-op'-Zoom seems to have been lulled into a 
blind security. At length some inconsiderable breaches 
were made in one ravelin and two bastions, and these 
the French general resolved to storm, though Cron- 
strom believed they were impracticable; and on that 
supposition presumed that the enemy would not attempt 
an assault. .For this very reason count Lowendahl re- 
solved to . hazard the attack, before the preparations 
should be made for his reception. He accordingly 
rt^ulated his dispositions, and at four o'clock in the 
morning, on the l6th day of September, the signal was 
made for the assault. A prodigious quantity of bombs 
being thrown into the ravelin, his troops threw them- 
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selves into the foss^^ mounted the breaches, forced 
open a sally -port, and entered the place, almost without 
resistance. In a word, they had time to extend than- 
selves along the curtains, and form in order of battle, 
before the garrison could be assembled. Cronstrom 
was asleep, and the soldiers upon duty had been sur- 
prised by the suddenness and impetuosity of the attack. 
Though the French had taken possession of the ram-, 
parts, they did not gain the town without opposition. 
Two battalions of the Scottish troops, in the pay of the 
states-general, were assembled in the market-place, and 
attacked them with such fury, that they were driven 
from street to street, until fresh reinforcements arriving, 
compelled the Scots to retreat in their turn ; yet they 
disputed every inch of ground, and fought until two- 
thirds of them were killed upon the spot. Then they: 
brought off the old governor, abandoning the town to 
the enemy : the troops that were encamped in the lines 
retreating with great precipitation, all the forts ia the 
neighbourhood immediately surrendered to the victors, 
who now became masters of the whole navigation of the 
Scheldt. The French king was no sooner informed of 
Lowendahrs success, than he promoted him to the rank 
of mareschal of France ; appointed count Saxe governor 
of the conquered Netherlands ; and returned in triumph, 
to Versailles* In a little time after this transaction, 
both armies were distributed into winter-quarters, and 
the duke of Cumberland embarked for England, 

§ XXIII. In Italy, the French arms did not triumph 
with equal success, though the mareschal de Belleisle 
saw himself at the head of a powerful army in Provence. 
In April he passed the Var without opposition, and took 
possession of Nice, He met with little or no resistance, 
in reducing Montalban, Villafrdnca, and Ventimiglia; 
while general Brown, with eight^and-twenty thousand 
Austrians, retired towards Final and Savona. In the 
meantime, another large body, under count Schuylcm-^ 
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hergy who had succeeded the marquts de Botta, co-ope- 
rated with fifteen thousand Piedmontese in an attempt 
to recover the city of Genoa. The French king had sent 
their supplies, succours, and engineers, with the duke 
de BouiHers, as ambassador to the republic, who likewise 
acted as commander-in-chief of the forces employed for 
its defence. The Austrian general assembled his troops 
in the Milanese : having forced the passage of the Bo- 
chetlta on the 13th of January, he advanced into the 
territories of Genoa, and the Riviera was ravaged with- 
out mercy. On the last day of March he appeared be- 
fore the city, at the head of forty thousand men, and 
summoned the revolters to lay down their arms. The 
answer he received was, that the republic had fifty-four 
thousand men in arms, two hundred and sixty cannon, 
thirty^four mortars, with abundance of ammunitioti and 
provision: that they would defend their liberty with 
their last blood, and be buried in the ruins of their capi- 
tal, rather than submit to the clemency of the court of 
Vienna, except by an honourable capitulation, guaranteed 
by the kings of Great Britain and Sardinia, the republic 
of Venice, and the United Provinces. In the beginning 
of May, Genoa was invested on all sides ; a furious sally 
was made by the duke de Boufilers, who drove the be- 
siegers from their post ; but the Austrians rallying, he 
was repulsed in his turn, with the loss of seven hundred 
men. General Schuylemberg carried on his opera- 
tions with such skill, vigour, and intrepidity, that he 
made himself master of the suburbs of Bisagno ; and in 
all probability would have reduced the city, had he not 
b^en obliged to desist, in consequence of the repeated 
i^monstrances made by the king of Sardinia and count 
Brown, who represented the necessity of his abandoning 
his enterprise, and drawing ofFhis army, to cover Pied-, 
mont and Lombardy from the efforts of mareschal de 
Belleisle. Accordingly, he raised the siege on the 10th 
day of June, and returned into the Milanese, in order 
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to join his Sardinian majesty; while the Genoese made 
an. irruption into the Parmesan and Placentin, where 
they committed terrible outrages^ in revenge for the mis- 
chiefs they had undergone. 

^ XXIV. While the mareschal de Belleisle remained 
at Ventimiglia, his brother, at the head of four-and- 
thirty thousand French and Spaniards, attempted to 
penetrate into Piedmont : on the 6th day of July he 
arrived at the pass of Exilles, a strong fortress on the 
frontiers of Dauphin^, situated on the north side of the 
river Doria. The defence of this important post the 
king of Sardinia had committed to the care of the count 
de Brigueras, who formed an encampment behind the 
line, with fourteen battalions of Piedmontese and Aus- 
triansy while divers detachments were posted along all 
the passes of the Alps. On the 8th day of the month, 
the Piedmontese intrenchments were attacked by the 
chevalier de Belleisle, with incredible intrepidity ; but 
the columns were repulsed with great loss in three suc- 
cessive attacks. Impatient of this obstinate opposition, 
and.determined not to survive a miscarriage, this impe- 
tuous general seized a pair of colours, and advancing at 
the head of his troops, through a prodigious fire, pitched 
them with his own hand on the enemy's intrenchments. 
At that instant he fell dead, having received two musket-» 
balls and the thrust of a bayonet in his body. The as- 
sailants were so much dispirited by the death of their 
commander, that they forthwith gave way, and retreated 
with precipitation towards Sesteries, having lost near five 
thousand men in the attack. The mareschal was no 
sooner informed of his brother's misfortune, than he 
retreated towai-ds the Var, to join the troops from Exilles, 
while the king of Sardinia, having assembled an army 
of seventy thousand men, threatened Dauphine with an 
invasion ; but the excessive rain prevented the execution' 
of his design. General Leutrum was detached with 
twenty battalions, to drive the French from Ventimiglia ; 
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but^ Belleisle inarching ba^k, that scheme was likewise: 
frustrated; and thus ended the campaign. 

§ XXV. In this manner was the French king baffled 
in his projects upon Italy : nor was he more fortunate 
in his naval operations. He had, in the preceding year, 
equipped an expensive armament, under the command 
of the duke d'Anville, for the recovery of Cape Breton ; 
but it was rendered ineffectual by storms, distempers, 
and the death of the commander. Not yet discouraged 
by these disasters, he resolved to renew his efforts a^inst 
the British colonies in North America, and their settle- 
inents in the East Indies. For these purposes two squa- 
drons were prepared at Brest, one to be commanded by 
the commodore de la Jonquiere ; and the other destined 
for India, by monsieur de St. George. The ministry of 
Great Britain, being apprized of these measures, resolved 
to intercept both squadrons, which were to set sail toge- 
ther. For this purpose, vice-admiral Anson and rear- 
admiral Warren took their departure from Plymouth 
with a formidable fleet, and steered their course to Cspe 
Finisterre, on the coast of Gallicia. On the 3d day of 
May they fell in with the French squadrons, commanded 
by La Jonquiere and St. George, consisting of six large 
ships of war, as many frigates, and four armed vessels 
equipped by their East India company, having under 
their convoy about thirty ships laden with merchandise. 
Those prepared for war immediately shortened sail, and 
formed a line of battle; while the rest, under the pro- 
tection of the six frigates, proceeded on their voyagq 
with all the sail they could carry. The British squadron 
was likewise drawn up in line of battle; but Mr. Warren, 
perceiving that the* enemy began to sheer off, now their 
convoy was at a considerable distance, advised admiral 
Anson to haul in the signal for the line, and hoist an- 
other for giving chase q,nd engaging,otherwise the French 
would, in all probability, escape by favour of the night. 
The proposal was embraced; and in a little time the 
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epgag^ment began with great fury, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. The enemy sustained the battle with 
equal conduct and valour, until they were overpowered 
by numbers, and then they struck their colours. The 
admiral detached three ships in pursuit of the convoy, 
nine sail of which were taken ; but the rest were saved 
by the intervening darkness. About seven hundred of 
the French were killed and wounded in this action. The 
English lost about five hundred ; and among these cap- 
tain Grenville, commander of the ship Defiance. He 
was nephew to the lord viscount Cobham, a youth of 
the most amiable character and promising genius, ani- 
mated with the noblest sentiments of honour and patriot- 
ism. Eager in the pursuit of glory, he rushed into the 
midst of the battle, where both his legs were cut off by 
a cannon-ball. IJe submitted to his fate with the most 
heroic resignation, and died universally lamented and 
beloved. The success of the British arms in this en- 
gagement was chiefly owing to the conduct, activity, and 
courage of the rear-admiral. A considerable quantity 
of bullion was found in the prizes, which was brought 
-to Spithead in triumph ; and the treasure being landed, 
was conveyed in twenty waggons to the bank of Lon- 
don, Admiral Anson was ennobled, and Mr. Warren 
honoured with the order of the Bath. 
. § XXVI. About the middle of June, commodore Fox, 
with six ships of war, cruising in the latitude of Cape 
Ortegal in Grallicia, took above forty French ships, 
richly laden frorj^nSt. Domingo, after they had been 
abandoned by their convoy. But the French king sus- 
tained another more important loss at sea, in the month 
of October. Rear-admiral Hawke sailed from Plymouth 
m the beginning of August, with fourteen ships of the 
line, to intercept a flefet of French merchant ships bound 
for the West Indies. He cruised for some time on the 
coast of Bretagne ; and at length the French fleet sailed 
from the isle of Aix, under convoy of nine ships of the 
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line, besides frigates, commanded by monsieur de Le- 
tendeur. On the 14th day of October, the two squa- 
drons were in sight of each other, in the latitude of 
Belleisle. The French commodore immediately ordered 
one of his great ships, and the frigates, to proceed with 
the trading ships, while he formed the line of battle, and 
waited the attack. At eleven in the forenoon, admiral 
Hawke displayed the signal to chase, and in half an hour 
both fleets were engaged. The battle lasted till night,^ 
when all the French squadron, except the Intrepide and 
Tenant, had struck to the English flag. These two 
capital ships escaped in the dark, and returned to Brest 
in a shattered condition. The French captains sustained 
the unequal fight with uncommon bravery and resolu- 
tion ; and did not yield until their ships were disabled. 
Their loss in men amounted to eight hundred : the 
number of English killed in this engagement did not 
exceed two hundred, including captain Saumarez, a gal- 
lant officer, who had served under lord Anson in his 
expedition to the Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it must be 
owned, for the honour of that nobleman, that all the 
officers formed under his example, and raised by his^ 
influence, approved themselves in all respects worthy 
of the commands to which they were preferred. Im- 
mediately after the action, admiral Hawke dispatched a 
sloop to commodore Legge, whose squadron was sta- 
tioned at the Leeward islands, with intelligence of the 
French fleet of merchant ships, outward-bound, that he 
might take the proper measures for intercepting them 
in their passage to Martinique, and the other French 
islands. In consequence of this advice, he redoubled his 
vigilance, and a good number of them fell into his hands. 
Admiral Hawke conducted his prizes to Spithead ; and 
in his letter to the board of admiralty, declared, that all 
his captains behaved like men of honour during the en- 
gagement, except Mr. Fox, whose conduct he desired 
might be subjected to an inquiry. That gentleman was 
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accordingly tried by a court-martial, and gtispended from . 
his conimand, for having followed the advice of his of- 
ficers, contrary to his own better judgment : but he was 
soon restored, and afterward promoted to the rank of 
admiral ; while Mr. Matthews, whose courage never 
incurred suspicion, still laboured under a suspension for 
that which had been successfully practised in both these 
late actions, namely, engaging the enemy without any 
regard to the line of battle. 

§ XXVII. In the Mediterranean, vice-admiral Med^ 
ley blocked up the Spanish squadron in Carthagena, 
assisted the Austrian general on the coast of Villafranca, 
and intercepted some of the succours sent from France 
to the assistance of the Genoese. At his death, which 
happened in the beginning of August, the command of . 
that squadron devolved upon rear-admiral Byng, who 
proceeded on the same plan of operation. In the sum- 
mer, two British ships of war, having under their convoy 
a fleet of merchant ships bound to North America, fell 
in with the Glorioso, a Spanish ship of eighty guns, in 
the latitude of the Western isles. She had sailed from 
the Havannah, with an immense treasure on board, and 
must have fallen a prize to the English ships, had each 
captain done his duty. Captain Erskine, in the War- 
wick of sixty guns, attacked her with great intrepidity,- 
and fought until his ship was entirely disabled ; but 
being unsustained by his consort, he was obliged to haul 
off^ and the Glorioso arrived in safety at Ferrol :. there 
the silver was landed, and she proceeded on her voyage 
to Cadiz, which, however, she did not reach. She was 
encountered by the Dartmouth, a British frigate of forty 
guns, commanded by captain Hamilton, a gallant youth, 
who, notwithstanding the inequality of force, engaged 
her without hesitation : but in the heat of the action, 
his ship being set on fire by accident, was blown up, and 
he perished with all his crew, except a midshipman and 
ten or eleven sailors, who were taken up alive by a pri-^ 
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vateer that happened to be in iight* Favourable as thiSi 
accident may seem to the Glorioso, she did not escape. 
An English ship of eighty guns, under the command of 
captain Buckle, came up, and obliged the Spaniards to 
surrender, after a short but vigorous engagement. Com- 
modoi*e Griffin had been sent, with a reinforcement of 
ships, to assume the command of the squadron in the 
East Indies ; and although his arrival secured Fort St. 
David's, and the other British settlements in that coun- 
try, from the insults of monsieur de la Bourdonnais, his 
strength was not sufficient to enable him to undertake 
zny enterprise of importance against the enemy : the 
ministry of England, therefore, resolved to equip a fresh, 
armament, that, when joined by the ships in India, should 
be in a condition to besiege Pondicherry, the principal 
^ttlement belonging to the French on the coast of Co- 
romandej. For this service, a good number of inde- 
pendent companies was raised, and set sail, in the sequel, 
with a strong squadron under the conduct of rear-admi- 
ral Bosca wen, an officer of unquestioned valour andca-^ 
pacity. In the course of this year, the British cruisers 
vere so alert and successful, that they took, six hundred 
and forty- four prices from the French and Spaniards, 
whereas the loss of Great Britain in the same time di4 
not exceed five hundred and fifty. 

§ XXVIII. All the belligerent powers were by this 
time heartily tired of a war which had consumed an im- 
mensity of treasure, had been productive of so much 
mischief, and in the events of which, all, in their turns, 
had found themselves disappointed. Immediately after 
the battle of Laff^ldt; the king of France had, in a per- 
sonal conversation with sir John Ligonier, expressed his 
desire of a pacification ; and afterward his minister at 
the Hague presented a declaration on the same subject 
to the deputies of the states-general. The signal suc- 
cess of the British arms at sea confirmed him in these 
sentiments, which were likewise reinforced by a variety 
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of ottfer considerations. His finances were almost ex- 
hausted, and his supplies from the Spanish West Indies 
rendered so precarious by the vigilance of the British 
cruisers, that he could no longer depend upon their 
arrival. The trading part of his subjects had sustained 
such losses, that his kingdom \\ns filled with bankrupt^ 
cies ; and the best part of the navy now contributed 
to strengthen the fleets of his enemies. The elec- 
tion of a stadtholder liad united the whole power of 
the states-general against him, in taking the most re- 
solute measures for their own safety : his views in Ger- 
many were entirely frustrated by the elevation of the 
grand duke to the imperial tlirone, and the re-esta- 
blishment of peace between the houses of Austria and 
Brandenburgh : the success of his arms in Italy had not 
at all answered his expectation ; and Genoa was become 
an expensive ally. He had the mortification to see the 
commerce of Britain flourish in the midst of war, while 
his own people were utterly impoverished. The par- 
liament of England granted, and the nation paid, such 
incredible sums as enablal their sovereign not only 
to maintain invincible navies and formidable armies, 
but likewise to give subsidies to all the powers of Eu- 
rope. He knew that a treaty of this kind was actu- 
ally upon the anvil between his Britannic majesty and 
the czarina, and he began to be apprehensive of seeing 
an army of Russians in the Netherlands. His fears 
from this quarter were not without foundation. In 
the month of November, the earl of Hyndford, am- 
bassador from the king of Great Britain at the court 
of Russia concluded a treaty of subsidy, by which the 
czarina engjjged to hold in readiness thirty thousand 
men^ and forty galleys, to be employed in the service 
of the confederates, on the first requisition. The states- 
general acceded to this agreement, and even consented 
to pay one-fourth of the subsidy. His most Christian 
majesty, moved by these considerations, made farther 
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advances towards an accommodation both at the Hague 
and in London ; and the contending powers agreed to 
another congress, which was actually opened in March 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and sir 
Thomas Robinson assisted as plenipotentiaries from the 
king of Great Britain. 

§ XXIX. The elections for the new parliament in 
England had been conducted so as fully to answer the 
purposes of the duke of Newcastle, and his brother Mr. 
Pelham, who had for some time wholly engrossed the 
administration . Both houses were assembled on the 1 0th 
day of November, when Mr. Onslow was unanimously 
re-elected speaker of the commons. The session was 
opened as usual, by a speech from the throne^ congra- 
tulating them on the signal successes of the British 
navy, and the happy alteration in the government of 
the United Provinces. His majesty gave them to un- 
derstand, that a congress would, s[)eedily be opened at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, to concert the means for effecting a 
general pacification ; and reminded them that nothing 
would more conduce to the success of this negotiation 
than the vigour .and unanimity of their proceedings. 
He received such addresses as the ministers were pleased 
to dictate. Opposition now languished at their feet. 
The duke of Bedford was become a courtier, and in a 
little time appointed secretary of state, in the room of 
the earl of Chesterfield, who had lately executed that 
office, which he now resigned ; and the earl of Sand- 
wich no longer harangued against the administration. 
This new house of commons, in imitation of their pre- 
decessors, readily gratified all the requests of the govern- 
ment. They voted forty thousand seamen, forty-nine 
thousand land-forces, besides eleven thousand five hun- 
dred marines ; the subsidies for the queen of Hungary, 
the czarina, the king of Sardinia, the electors of Mentz 
and Bavaria, the Hessians, and the duke of Wolfenbut- 
tel : the sum of 235^749^. was granted to the provinces 
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of New England, to reimburse them for the expense of 
reducing Cape Breton : 500,000/. were given to his ma- 
jesty for the vigorous prosecution of the war; and about 
152,000/. to the Scottish claimants in lieu of their juris- 
diction. The supplies for the ensuing year fell very 
little short of nine millions, of which the greater part 
was raised on a loan by subscription, chargeable on a 
new subsidy of poundage exacted from all merchandise 
imported into Great Britain. Immediately After the re- 
bdlion was suppressed, the legislature had established 
some regulations in Scotland, which were thought ne- 
cessary to prevent such commotions for the future. 
The Highlanders were disarmed, and an act passed for 
abolishing their peculiarity of garb, which was supposed 
to keep up party distinctions, to encourage their martial 
disposition, and preserve the memory of the exploits 
achieved by their ancestors. In this session a bill was 
brought in to enforce the execution of that law, and passed 
with another act for the more effectual punishment of 
high-treason in the Highlands of Scotland. -The prac- 
tice of insuring French and Spanish ships at London 
being deemed the sole circumstance that prevented a 
total stagnation of commerce in those countrid^, it was 
prohibited by law under severe penalties ; and this step 
of the British parliament accelerated the conclusion of 
the treaty. Several other prudent measures were taken, 
in the course of this session, for the benefit of the 
public ; and among these we may reckon an act for 
encouraging the manufacture of indigo in the British 
plantations of North America; an article for which 
Great Britain used to pay 200,000/. yearly to the sub- 
jects of France. The session was closed on the 13th 
day of May, when the king declared to both houses, 
that the preliminaries of a general peace were actually 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle by the ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and the United Provinces; and that the 
basis of this accommodation was a general restitution of 
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the conquests which had been made daring the war. 
Immediately after the prorogation of parliament, his 
majesty set out for his German dominions, after having 
appointed a regency to rule the realm in his absence. 
§ XXX. The articles might have been made much 
less unfavourable to Great Britain and her allies, had 
the ministry made a proper use of the treaty with the 
czarina ; and if the confederates had acted with more 
vigour and expedition in the beginning of the campaign. 
The Russian auxiliaries might have been transported by 
sea to Lubeck before the end of the preceding summer, 
in their own galleys, which had been lying ready for use 
since the month of July. ^ Had this expedient been used, 
the Russian troops would have joined the confederate 
army before the conclusion of the last campaign. But 
this easy and expeditious method of conveyance was re- 
jected for a niarch by land, of incredible length and dif- 
ficulty, which could not be begun before the month of 
January, nor accomplished till midsummer. The ope- 
rations of the campaign had been concerted at the 
Hague in January, by the respective ministers of the 
allies, who resolved to bring an army of one hundred 
and ninety thousand men into the Netherlands, in order 
to compel the French to abandon the barrier which they 
had conquered. The towns of Holland became the 
scenes of tumult and insurrection. The populace plun- 
dered the farmers of the revenue, abolished the taxes, 
and insulted the magistrates ; so that the states-general, 
seeing their country on the brink of anarchy and con- 
fusioii, authorized the prince of Orange to make such 
alterations as he should see convenient. They presented 
him with a diploma, by which he was constituted here- 
ditary stadtholder and captain -general of Dutch Brabant, 
Flanders, and the upper quarter of Guekierland ; and 
the East India company appointed him director and 
governor-general of their commerce and settlements in 
the Indies. Thus invested with authority unknown to 
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hi6 atic^^toi^, he exerted himself with equal indastfy aitd 
discretiori in new modeffing, augmenttng, and assem- 
bling the troops of the republic. The confederates 
knew that the count de Saxe had a desigti upon Maes- 
tticht : the Austrian general Bathiani made repeated re- 
monstrances to the British ministry, entreating them to 
take speedy measures for the preservation of that for- 
tress. He, in the month of January, proposed, that 
the duke of Cumberland should cross the sea, and con- 
fcr with the prince of Orange on this subject : he under- 
took, at the peril of his head, to cover Maestricht with 
seventy thousand men, from all attacks of the enemy : 
but his representations seemed to have made very little 
impression on those to whom they were addressed. 
The duke of Cumberland did not depart from England 
till towards the latter end of February : part of March 
Was elapsed before the transports sailed from the Nore 
with the additional troops apd artillery ; and the last 
drafts from the foot-guards were not embarked till the 
middle of August. 

§XXXI. The different bodies of the confederate 
forc^' joined each other^ and encamped in the ndgft- 
bdurhood of Ruremond, to the number of one hundred 
SAd tcti thousand men ; and the Prench army invested 
Maestricht, without opposition, oil the 3d day of April. 
The- garrison consisted of imperial and Dutdi troops, 
tHider the condiict of the governor, baron d'Aylva, who 
defended ftie place with extraordinary skill and resolu- 
8bn. He annoyed the besiegers in repeated sallies; 
feiit they were determined to surmount all Qpposition, 
atid prosecuted their approaches with incredible ardour. 
They assaulted the covered way, and there effected a 
lodgment, after an obstinate dispute, in which they lost 
two thousand of their best troops ; but next day they 
were entirely dislodged by the gallantry of the garrison. 
These hostilities were suddenly suspended, in ^n se- 
quence -of the preliminaries signed at Ai^-Ia-Chapelle. 

VOL. III. ♦x 
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The plenipotentiaries agreed, that, for the glory of his 
Christian majesty's arms, the town of Maestricht should 
be surrendered to his general, on condition that it should 
be restored with all the magazines and artillery. He 
accordingly took possession of it on the 3d day of May, 
when the garrison marched out with all the honours of 
war, and a cessation of arms immediately ensued. By 
this time the Russian auxiliaries, to the number of 
thirty-seven thousand, commanded by prince Repnin, 
had arrived in Moravia, where they were reviewed by 
their imperial majesties ; then they proceeded to the con- 
fines of Franconia, where they were ordered to halt, 
after they had marched seven hundred miles since the 
beginning of the year. The French king declared, that 
should they advance farther, he would demolish the for- 
tifications of Maestricht and Bergen-op-Zoom. This 
dispute was referred to the plenipotentiaries, who, in 
the beginning of August, concluded a convention, im- 
porting, that the Russian troops should return to their 
own country ; and that the French king should disband 
an equal number of his forces. The season being far 
advanced, the^Russians were provided with winter-quar- 
ters in Bohemia and Moravia, where they continued till 
the spring, when they marched back to Livonia. In 
the meantime, seven-and-thirty thousand French troops 
were withdrawn from Flanders into Picardy, and the 
two armies remained quiet till the conclusion of the de- 
finitive treaty. The suspension of arms was proclaimed 
at London, and in all the capitals of the contracting 
powers : orders were sent to the respective admirals in 
different parts of the world, to refrain from hostilities ; 
and a communication of trade and intelligence was again 
opened between the nations which had been at variance. 
No material transaction distinguished the campaign in 
Italy. The French and Spanish troops who had joined 
the Genoese in the territories of the republic amounted 
to thirty thousand men> under the direction of the duke 
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de Richdieu, who was sent from France to assume that 
command, on the death of the duke de BoufHers; 
while mareschal de Belleisle, at the head of fifty thou* 
sand men, covered the western Riviera, which was 
threatened with an invasion hy forty thousand Austrians 
and Piedmontese, under general Leutrum. At the same 
time, general BrOwn, with a more numerous army, pre- 
pared to re-enter the eastern Riviera, and recommence 
the siege of Genoa. But these intended operations were 
prevented by an armistice, which took place as soon 
as the belligerent powers had acceded to the prelimi- 
naries. 

§ XXXII. In the East Indies, rear-admiral Boscawen 
underwent the siege of Pondicherry, which, in the 
month of August, he blocked up by sea with his squa- 
dron, and invested by land with . a small army of four 
. thousand Europeans, and abopt two thousand natives of 
that country. He prosecuted the enterprise with great 
spirit, and took the fort of Area Coupan, at the distance 
of three miles from the town : then he made his ap- 
proaches to the place, against which he opened the bat- 
teries, while it was bombarded and cannonaded by the 
shipping. But the fortifications were so strong, the gar- 
rison so numerous, and the engineers of the enemy so 
expert in their profession, that he made very little pro- 
gress, and sustained considerable damage. At length, 
his army being diminished by sickness, and the rainy 
season approaching, he ordered the artillery and stores 
to be re-embarked ; and raising the siege on the 6th day 
of October, returned to Fort St. David, after having lost 
about a thousand men in this expedition. In the seqqel, 
several ships of his squadron, and above twelve hundred 
sailors, perished in a hurricane. The naval force of 
Great Britain was more successful in the West Indies. 
Rear-admiral Knowles, with a squadron of eight ships, 
attacked Fort Louis, on the south side of Hispapiofa, 
which,, after a warm action of three hours, was sur- 

T 1 
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mideired on caprtulation^ and distnatitladU Thi^ he 
iti^de an abortive attend pt upon St. Jia^go de Cuba, and 
Veturned to Jamaica, extremely chagrined «t his disap- 
pointment, which he imputed to the misconduct of cap- 
tain Dent, who was tried in England by a court-martial, 
and honourably acquitted. • On the 1st day of October, 
the same admiral cruising in the neighbourhood of the 
Havannah, with eight ships of the line, encountered a 
Spanish squadron of nearly the same strength, under the 
•command of the admirals Reggio and Spinola. The en- 
gagement began between two and three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and continued with intervals till eight in the 
evening, vvhen the enemy retired to the Havannah, with 
the loss of two ships ; one off which struck to the British 
admiral, and the other was, two days after, set on fire ty 
her own commander, that she might not fall into the 
•hands of the English. Mr. Knowles taxed some of his 
'captains with misbehaviour, and they recriminatedoti his 
conduct. On their return to England, a court-martial 
•was the consequence of the mutual accusations. Those 
who adhered to the commander, and the others whom 
he impeached, were inflamed against each other with thfe 
most rancorous resentment. The admiral himself did 
<not escape uncensured : two of his captains were re- 
primanded: but captain Hblmes, who had displayed 
uncommon courage, was honourably acquitted. Their 
animosities did not end with the court-martial. A 
bloodless encounter happened between the admiral and 
captain Powlett : but captain Innes and captain Clarike 
meeting by appointment in Hyde-park with pistols, the 
former was mortally^Wdunded, and died next morning ; 
the latter was tried, and condemned for murder, but in- 
dulged with his majesty -s pardon. No naval transaction 
of any consequence happened in the European seas, 
during the course of this summier. In January, indeed, 
the Magnanime, a French ship of the line, was taken 
in the channel by two English cruisers, after in obsti- 
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nate engagement ; and the privateers took a considerable 
nvunber of merchant ships from the enemy. 

§ XXXIII. The plenipotentiaries still continued at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, discussing all the articles of the defi- 
nitive treaty, which was at length concluded and signed 
on the 7th day of October. It was founded on former 
treaties, which were now expressly confirmed, from that 
of Westphalia to the last concluded at London and 
Vieana. The contracting parties agreed, that all pri- 
soners on each side should be mutually released, with- 
oat r^ipsom, and all conquests restored : that the dutchies 
of Parnia> Placentia, and Guastalla, should be ceded as a 
settlement to (he infant Don Philip, and the heirs male 
of his body ; but in case of his ascending the throne of 
Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying without male 
issup, that they should revert to the house of Austria : 
that tl^ king of Great Britain should, immediately after 
the ratification of this treaty, send two persons of rank 
and distinction, to reside in France, as hostages, until 
restitution should be made of Cape Breton, and all the 
other conquests which his Britannic majesty should have 
achieved in the East or West Indies, before or after the 
I^eliminaries were signed : that the assiento contract, 
with the article of the annual ship, should be confirmed 
for four years, during which the enjoyment of that pri- 
vilege was suspended since the commencement of the 
present war : that Dunkirk should remain fortified on 
the land side, and towards the sea continuing on the 
footing of former treaties. All the contracting powers 
became guarantees to the king of Prussia for the dutchy 
of Siksia and the county of Glatz, as he at present 
possessed them ; and they likewise engaged to secure 
the empress-queen of Hungary and Bohemia in pos- 
session of her hereditary dominions, according to the 
pragmatic sanction. The other articles regulated the 
forms and times fixed for this mutual restitution, as well 
a5 for the termination of hostilities in different parts of 
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the world. But the right of English subjects to navi- 
gate in the American seas, without being subject to- 
search, was not once mentioned, though this claim was 
the original source of the differences between Great 
Britain and Spain : nor were the limits of Acadia ascer- 
tained. This and all other disputes were left to the dis- 
cussion of commissaries. We have already observed, 
that after the troubles of the empire began, the war was 
no longer maintained on British principles. It became 
a continental contest, and was prosecuted on the side of 
the allies without conduct, spirit, or unanimity. In the 
Netherlands, they were outnumbered, and outwitted by 
the enemy. They never hazarded a battle without sus- 
taining a defeat. Their vast armies, paid by Great Bri- 
tain, lay inactive, and beheld one fortress reduced after 
another, until the whole country was subdued ; and as 
their generals fought, their plenipotentiaries negotiated. 
At a time when their affairs began to wear the most pro- 
mising aspect, when the arrival of the Russian auxiliaries 
would have secured an undoubted superiority in the 
field ; when the British fleets had trampled on the naval 
power of France and Spain, intercepted their supplies of 
treasure, and cut off^ all their resources of commerce ; 
the British ministers seemed to treat, without the least 
regard to the honour and advantage of their country. 
They left her most valuable and necessary rights of trade 
unowned and undecided : they subscribed to the inso- 
lent demand of sending the nobles of the realm to grace 
the court, and adorn the triumphs of her enemy: and 
they tamely gave up her conquests in North America, 
of more consequence to her traffic than all the other 
dominions for which the powers at war contended: they 
gave up the important isle of Cape Breton, in exchange 
for a petty factory in the East Indies, belonging to a 
private company, whose existence had been deemed 
prejudicial to the commonwealth. What then were the 
fruits which Britain reaped from this long and desperate 
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war? A dreadful expense of blood and treasure,** dis- 
grace upon disgrace, an additional load of grievous im- 
positions, and the national debt accumulated to the enor- 
mous sum of eighty millions sterling. 
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^. Refle(stions on tlie peace — ClI. The prince of Wales's adherents join 
' the opposition— § III. Character of the ministry— § IV. Session opened 
— § V. Debate on the address— § VI. Supplies granted— § VII. Exor- 
bitant demand of the empress-queen opposed — § VIII. Violent contest 
concerning the seamen's bill— § IX. Objections to the mutiny bill — 
§ X. Bill for limiting the term of a soldier's service — § XI. Measures 
taken with respect to the African trade — § XII. Scheme for improving 
the British fishery — § XIII. Attempt to open the commerce to Hud- 
son's-bay— § XI V. Plan for mapning the navy— § XV. Fruitless mo- 
tions made by the opposition-A XVI. Severities exercised upon some 
students at Oxford—^ XVII. i)uke of Newcastle chosen chancellor 
of the university of Cambridge — § XVIII. Tumults iq diflFerent-parts 
of the kingdom — § XIX. Scheme for a settlement in Nova Scotia — 
§ XX. Town of Halifax founded — § XXI. French attempt to settle 
the island of Tobago — § XXII. Rejoicings for the peace of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelfe— § XXIII. Pretender's eldest son arrested at Paris— ^ XXI^. 
Appearance of a rupture between Russia land Sweden — § XXV. In- 
terposition of the king of Prussia — § XXVI. Measures taken by the 
French ministry-^ XXVII. Conduct of the different European powers 

^ Such an expensive war could not be mainttuned without a very ex- 
traordinary exertion of a commercial spirit: accordingly we find, that 
Great Britain, since the death of king William, has risen under her 
pressures with increased vigour and perseverance. Whether it be owing 
to the natural progression of trade extending itself from its origin to its- 
acme or ne plus ultra, or to the encouragement given ,by the administra- 
tion to monied men of all denominations; or to necessity, impelling those 
who can no longer live pn small incomes to risk their capitals in traffic, 
that they may have a c)iance for bettering their fortunes ; or, lastly, to a 
concurrence of all these causes; certain it is, the national exports and 
imports have been sensibly increasing for these forty years; Ihe yearly 
medium of woollen exports, from the year 1788 to 1743 inclusive, 
amoanted to about three millions and a half, which was a yearly increaiiet 
on the medium, of 500,000/. above the medium from 1718 to 1724. From 
this article, the reader will conceive the prodigious extent and import- 
ance of the British commerce. 
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•^§ XX VIII. Iiuotence of the Barbarycorsain^^ XXIX. Distnr|i- 
ances in England — § XXX. Session opened— §xXXi» Subjecfs of 
4«bato— ^§ XXXII. Soberoe for redneing the interest of the national 
debt— § XXXIII. Act {lassed for that pttrpose*-§ XXXIV, New 
mutiny bill — § XXXV. Bill for encouraging the importation of iron 
from America— § XXXVI. Erection of the British herring fishery — 
§ XXXVII. New African company— § XXXVIII. Westminster 
election— § XXXIX. Earthquakes in London — § XL. Pestilential 
fever at the session in the Old Bailey— § XLI. Disputes between 
Russia and Sweden- § XLII. Plan for electing the archduke Joseph 
king of the Romans — § XLIII. Opposition of the king of Prussia — 
§ XLIV. Disputes with the French about the limits of Nova Scotia — 
§ XLV. Treaty with Spain— § XL VI. Session opened— § XLVII. 
Debate on the address— § XLVIII. Supplies, granted— § XLIX. 
Death and character of the prince of Wales-^ L. Settlement of a 
regency, in case of a minor sovereign-A LI, General naturalization 
bill — § LII. Censure passed upon a paper entitled Constitutional 
Queries — § LIU. Proceedings of the commons on the WeKtminster 
election — § LIV. Mr. Murray sent prisoner to Newgate — § LV. Ses- 
sion closed. Style altered. 

§ I. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however unstable 
or inglorious it might appear to those few who understood 
the interests, and felt for the honour of their country, 
was nevertheless not unwelcome to the nation in general. 
The British ininistry will always find it more difficult to 
satisfy the people at the end of a successful campaign, 
than at the conclusion of an unfortunate war. The 
English are impatient of miscarriage and disappointment^ 
and too apt to be intoxicated with victory. At this pe- 
riod they were tired of the burdens, and sick of the dis- 
graces, to which they h^ad been exposed in the course of 
seven tedious campaigns. They had suffered consider- 
able losses and interruption in the article of commerce, 
which was the source of their national opulence and 
power: they knew it would necessarily be clogged with 
additional duties, for the maintenapce of a contipental 
war, and the support of foreign subsidiaries ; and they 
drew very faint presages of future success, either from 
the conduct of their allies, or the capacity of their com- 
manders. To a people influenced by these considera- 
tions, the restoration of a free trade, the respite from 
that anxiety and suspense which the prosecution of a 
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W4r nevisr fs^s tp engender^ and the prospect of a 6pe^y 
(Jeliverance from discQoraging restraint and oppressive 
impositions, were advantages that sweetenied the bitter 
draught of a dishonourable treaty, and induced the ma- 
jority of the nation to acquiesce in the peace, not barely 
without murmuring, but even with some degree of satis- 
faction and applause. 

§ IL Immediately after the exchange of ratifications 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, the armies were broken up; the allies 
in the Netherlands withdrew their several proportions 
of troo{)S t the French began to evacuate Flanders ; and 
the English forces were re-embarked for their own 
country. His Britannic majesty returned from his Ger- 
man dominions in November, having landed near Mar- 
gate, in Kent, after a dangerous passage; and on the 
2gth of the same month he opened the session of par- 
liament. By this time the misunderstanding between 
the first two p^sonages of the royal family had been in- 
creased by a fresh succession of matter. The prince of 
Wales had held a court of Stannary, in quality of duke of 
Cornwall ; and revived some claims attached to that dig- 
nity, which had they been admitted, would have greatly 
augmented his influence among the Cornish boroughs. 
These efforts roused the jealousy of the administration, 
which had always considered them as an interest wholly 
dependant on the crown ; and, therefore, the preten- 
sions of his royal highness were opposed by the whole 
weight of the ministry. His adherents, relenting these 
hostilities as an injury to their royal master, immediately 
joined the remnantof the former opposition in parliament, 
and resolved to counteract all the ministerial measures 
that should fall under their cognizance : -at least they de- 
termined to seize every opportunity of thwarting the 
servants of the crown, in every scheme or proposal that 
had not an evident tendency to the advantage of the na- 
tadn. This band of auxiliaries was headed by the earl 
of E— t, Dr. Lee, and Mr. N — t. The first possessed 
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a species of eloquence rather plausible than powerful : 
he spoke with fluency and fire ; his spirit was bold and 
enterprising, his apprehension quick, and his repartee 
severe. Dr. Lee was a man of extensive erudition and 
irreproachable morals, particularly versed in the civil 
law, which he professed, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the constitution of his country. Mr. N — t was an 
orator of middling abilities/ who harangued upon all 
subjects indiscriminately, and supplied with confidence 
what he wanted in capacity : he had been at some pains 
to study the business of the house, as well as to under- 
stand the machine of government ; and was tolerably 
well heard, as he generally spoke with an appearance of* 
good humour, and hazarded every whimsical idea, as it 
arose in his imagination. But lord Bolingbroke is said 
to have been the chief spring which, in secret, actuated 
the deliberations of the prince's court. That nobleman^ 
seemingly sequestered from the tumults of a public life, 
resided at Battersea, where he was visited like a sainted 
shrine by all the distinguished votaries of wit, eloquence, 
and political ambition. There he was cultivated and 
admired for the elegance of his manners, and the charms 
of his conversation. The prince's curiosity was first cap- 
tivated by his character, and his esteem was afterward 
secured by the irresistible address of that extraordinary 
personage, who continued in a regular progression to in- 
sinuate himself still farther and farther into the good 
graces of his royal patron. How far the conduct of his 
royal highness was influenced by the private advice of 
this nobleman we shall not pretend to determine ; but, 
certain it is, the friends of the ministry propagated a re- 
port, that he was the dictator of those measures which 
the prince adopted ; and that, under the specious pre- 
text of attachment to the heir apparent of the crown, he 
concealed his real aim, which was to perpetuate the 
breach in the royal family. Whateveir his sentiments 
and motives have been, this was no other than a revival 
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of the old ministerial clamour, that a man cannot be well 
afiected to the king, if he pretends to censure any mea- 
sure of the administration. 

§ III. The weight which the opposition derived from 
these new confederates in the house of commons wa^ 
still greatly overbalanced by the power, influence, and 
ability that sustained every ministerial project. Mr. 
Pelham, >vho chiefly managed the helm of affairs, was 
generally esteemed as a man of honesty and candour, 
actuated by a sincere love for his country, though he had 
been educated in erroneous principles of government, 
and in some measure obliged to prosecute a fatal system 
which descended to him by inheritance. At this time 
he numbered Mr. Pitt among his fellow-ministers, and 
was moreover supported by many other individuals of 
distinguished abilities ; among whom the first place, in 
point of genius, was due to Mr. M. who executed the 
office of solicitor-general. This gentleman, the son of a 
noble family in North Britain, had raised himself to great 
eminence at the bar, by a most keen intuitive spirit of 
apprehension, that seemed to seize every object at first 
glance ; an innate sagacity, that saved the trouble of in- 
tense application ; and an irresistible stream of eloquence, 
that flowed pure and classical, strong and copious, re- 
flecting, in the most conspicuous point of view, the sub- 
jects over which it rolled, and sweeping before it^all the 
slime of formal hesitation, and all the entangling weeds 
of chicanery. Yet the servants of the crown were not so 
implicitly attached to the first minister, as to acquiesce 
in all his plans, and dedicate their time and talents to the 
support of every court-measure indiscrirninately. This 
was one material point in which Mr. Pelham deviated 
from the maxims of his predecessor, who admitted of no 
contradiction from any of his adherents or fellow-ser- 
vants, but insisting on sacrificing their whole perception 
and faculties to his conduct and disposal. That sordid 
deference to a minister no longer characterized the sub- 
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ofdiiiate instraments of the administration. It was not 
unusual to see the great officers of the government di- 
vided in a parliamentary debate, and to hear the secre- 
tary at war opposing with great vehemence a clause sug- 
gested by the chancellor of the exchequer. After all, if 
we coolly consider those arguments which have been 
bandied about, and retorted with such eagerness and 
acrimony in the house of commons, and divest them of 
those passionate tropes and declamatory metaphors which 
the spirit of opposition alone had produced, we shall find 
very little left for the subject of dispute, and sometimes 
be puzzled to discover any material source of disagree- 
BQkent. 

§ IV. In the month of November his majesty opened 
the session of parliament with a speech, acquainting them, 
that the definitive treaty of peace was at length signed 
by all the parties concerned : that he had made the most 
effectual provision for securing the rights and interests 
of his own subjects ; and procured for his allies the best 
conditions, which, in the present situation of affairs, 
could be obtained. He said, he had found a general 
good disposition in all parties to bring the negotiation 
to a happy conclusion ; and observed, that we might 
promise ourselves a long enjoyment of the blessings of 
peace. Finally, after having remarked that times of 
tranquillity were the proper seasons foa* lessening the 
national debt, and strengthening the kingdom against 
future events, he recommended to the commons the 
improvement of the public revenue, the maintenance of 
a considerable naval force, the advancement of com- 
merce, and the cultivation of the arts of peace. This 
speech, as usual, was echoed back by an address to 
the throne from both houses, containing general ex- 
pressions of the warmest loyalty and gratitude to his 
majesty, and implying the most perfect satisfaction 
and acquiescence in the articles of the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 
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'I V. The members, in the opposition, according to 
•custom, cafvilled at the nature of this address. They ob- 
served, that the late pacification was the worst and most 
inglorious of all the bad treaties to which the English 
nation had ever subscribed : that it was equally disgrace- 
ful, indefinite, and absurd: they said, the British navy- 
bad gained such an ascendancy over the French at sest, 
that the sources of their wealth were already choked 
up : that the siege of Maestricht would have employed 
their arms in the Low Countries till the arrival of the 
Russians; and thdt the accession of these auxiliaries 
wonld have thrown the superiority into the scale of the 
allies. They did not fail to take notice that the mo^ 
important and original object of the war was left wholly 
undecided; and demonstrated the absurdity of their 
promising in -the address to make good such engage- 
ments as his majesty had entered into with hiis allies, 
before they knew what those engagements were. In 
answer to these otgections, the ministers replied, that 
the peace was, in itself, rather better than could be ex- 
pected ; and that the smallest delay might have proved 
fatal to the liberties of Europe. They afiirmed, that the 
Dutch were upon the point of concluding a neutrality 
in consequence of which their troops would have beett 
withdrawn from the allied army ; and, in that case, even 
the addition of the Russian auxiliaries would not have 
rendered it a match for the enemy. They asserted, that 
if the war had been prolonged another year, the national 
credit of Great Britain must have been entirely ruined, 
many of the public funds having sunk below par in the 
preceding season, so that the ministry had begun to 
f despair of seeing the money paid in on the new sub- 
scription . With respect to the restoration of Cape Bre- 
ton, the limits of Nova Scotia, and the right of navigat- 
ing without search in the American seas, which right 
had been left unestablished in the treaty, they declared, 
that the first was an unnecessary expense, of no conse- 
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quence to Great Britain ; and that the other two were* 
points in disputes, to be amicably settled in private con- 
ferences by commissaries duly authorized ; but by no 
means articles to be established by a general treaty. 

§ VI. What the opposition wanted in strength, it 
endeavoured to make up with spirit and perseverance. 
Every ministerial motion and measure was canvassed, 
sifted, and decried with uncommon art and vivacity ; but 
all this little availed against the single article of superior 
numbers ; and accordingly this was the source of cer- 
tain triumph in all debates in which tfie servants of the 
crown were united. The nation had reason to expect 
an immediate mitigation in the article of annual expense, 
considering the number of troops and ships of war which 
bad been reduced at the ratification of the treaty ; but 
they were disagreeably undeceived in finding themselves 
again loaded with very extraordinary impositions, for 
the payment of a vast debt which government had con- 
tracted in the course of the war, notwithstanding the 
incredible aids granted by parliament. The committee 
of supply established four points of consideration, in their 
deliberations concerning the sums necessary to be raised : 
namely, for fulfilling the engagements which the parlia- 
ment had entered into with his majesty, and the services 
undertaken for the success of the war ; for discharging 
debts contracted by government ; for making good defi- 
ciencies ; and for defraying the current expense of the 
year. It appeared, that the nation owed 44,000/. to the 
elector of Bavaria ; above 30,000/. to the duke of 
Brunswick ; the like sum to the landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel ; and near 9,000/. to the elector of Mentz. , The 
queen of Hungary claimed an arrear of 100,000/. The 
city of Glasgow, in North Britain, presented a petition, 
praying to be reimbursed the sum of 10,000/. extorted 
from that corporation by the son of the pretender, 
during the rebellion. One hundred and twelve thou- 
sand pounds were owing to the forces in North America 
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and the East Indies ; besides near half a million due 
on extraordinary expense incurred by the land-forces 
in America, Flanders, and North Britain/by the office 
of ordnance, and other services of the last year, to 
which the parliamentary provision did not extend. 
The remaining debt of the ordnance amounted to 
abov^ 230,000/. ; but . the navy bills could not be 
discharged for less than four millions. .An addition of 
2,374,333/. lis. 2d. was also required for the current 
service of the year. In a word, the whole annual sup- 
ply exceeded eight millions sterling — a sum at which 
the whole nation expressed equal astonishment and dis- 
gust. It was charged upon the duties on malt, mum, 
cider, and perry, the land-tax at four shillings in the 
pound, annuities on the sinking-fund, an application of 
one million from that deposit, and the loan of the like 
sum to be charged on the first aids of next session. The 
number of seamen was reduced to seventeen thousand^ 
and that of the land-forces to eighteen thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, including guards and garrisons. 
§ VIL Every article of expense, however, was warmly 
disputed by the anti-courtiers; especially the demand of 
the queen of Hungary, which was deemed unreasonable, 
exorbitant, and rapacious, considering the seas of blood 
which we had shed, and the immensity of treasure we 
had exhausted for her benefit ; and surely the subjects 
of this nation had some reason to complain of an indul- 
gence of this nature, granted to a power which they had 
literally snatched from the brink of ruin— a power whose 
quarrel they had espoused with a degree of enthusiasm 
that did much more honour to their gallantry than to 
their discretion — a power that kept aloof, with a stateli- 
ness of pride peculiar to herself and family ; and beheld 
her British auxiliaries fighting her battles at their own 
expense ; while she squandered away, in the idle page- 
antry of barbarous magnificence, those ample subsidies 
which they advanced in order to maintain their armieSi 
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arid furnish oiit her proportion of the war. The leaders 
of the oppositidn neglected no opportunity of imbitter- 
in^' the triumphs of their adversaries: they inveighed 
against the extravagance of granting 1 6,000/. for the 
pay of general and staff officers, during a peace that re- 
quired rto such establishment, especially at a juncture 
when the national incumbrances rendered it absolutely 
necessary to practise every expedient of economy. They 
even combated the request of the city of Glasgow, to be 
indemnified for the extraordinary exaction it underwent 
from the rebels, though it appeared from unquestion- 
able evidence, that this extraordinary contribution was 
exacted on account of that city*s peculiar attachment to 
the reigning family : that it had always invariably ad- 
hered to revolution principles ; and, with an unequalled 
spirit of lo3ralty and zeal for the Protestant succession, 
distinguished itself both in the last and preceding 
rebellion. 

^ VIII. But the most violent contest arose on certain 
regulations which the ministry wanted to establish iti 
two bills, relating to the sea and land -service. The 
first, under the title of a bill for amending, explaining, 
and reducing into one act of parliament the laws relating; 
to the navy, was calculated solely with a view of subject- 
ing half-pay officers to martial law-— a design which not 
only furnished the opposition with a plausible handle 
for accusing the ministers, as intending to encroach 
upon the constitution, in order to extend the influence 
of the crown ; but also alarmed the sea-officers to such 
a degree, that they assembled to a considerable number, 
with a view to deliberate upon the proper means of de- 
fending their privileges and liberties from invasion. The 
result of their consultations was a petition to the house of 
^commons, subscribed by three admirals and forty-seven 
captains, not members of parliament, representing, that 
the bill in agitation contained several clauses, tend- 
ing to the injury and dishonour of all naval officers, as 
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well as to the detriment of his majesty*s service ; and 
that the laws already in force had been always found 
effectual for securing the service of officers on half-pay 
upon the most pressing occasions: they therefore 
hoped, that they should not be subjected to new hard- 
ships and discouragements : a.nd begged to be heard by 
their counsel before the committee of the whole hous^, 
touching such parts of the bill as they apprehended 
would be injurious to themselves and the other officers 
of his majesty*s navy. This petition was presented to 
the house by sir John Norris, and the motion for its 
being read was seconded by sir Peter Warren, whose 
character was universally esteemed and beloved in the 
nation. This measure had like to have produced very 
serious consequences. Many con^manders and subal- 
terns had repaired to the admiralty, and threatened, in 
plain terms, to throw up their commissions in case thp 
bill should pass into a law ; and a general ferment was 
begun among all the subordinate members of the navy. 
A motion was made, that the petitioners, according to 
their request, should be heard by their counsel ; and 
this proposal was strongly urged by the first orators of 
the anti-ministerial association ; but the minister, con- 
fiding in his own strength, reinforced by the abilities of 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttleton, and Mr. Fox, the secretary at 
w;ar, strenuously opposed the motion, which, upon a 
division, was thrown out by a great majority. The 
several articles of the bill were afterward separately de- 
bated with great warmth ; and though Mr. Pelham had, 
with the most disinterested air of candour, repeatedly 
declared that l^e required no support even from his own 
adherents, but that which might arise from reason unre- 
strained, and full conviction, he, on this occasion, reaped 
all the fruit from their zeal and attachment, which could 
be expected from the most implicit complaisance. Some 
plausible amendments of the most exceptionable clauses 
were offered, particularly of that which imposed an oath 
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upon the members of every court-martial, that they 
should not, on any account, disclose the opinions or 
transactions of any such tribunal. This was considered 
as a sanction, under which any court-martial might 
commit the most flagrant acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion, which even parliament itself could not redress, be- 
cause it would be impossible to ascertain the truth, eter- 
nally sealed up by this absurd obligation. The amend- 
ment proposed was; that the member of a court-martial 
might reveal the transactions and opinions of it, in all 
cases wherein the courts of justice, as the law now stands, 
have a right to interfere, if required thereto by either 
house of parliament; a very reasonable mitigation, 
which, however, was rejected by the majority. Never- 
theless, the suspicion of an intended encroachment had 
raised such a clamour without doors, and diffused the 
odium of this measure so generally, that the minister 
thought proper to drop the projected article of war, sub- 
jecting the reformed officers of the navy to the jurisdic- 
tions of courts-martial ; and the bill being also softened 
in other particulars, during its passage through the upper 
house, at length received the royal assent. 

§IX. The flame which this act had kindled, was 
rather increased than abated on the appearance of a new 
mutiny -bill replete with divers innovations, intending to 
augment the influence of the crown, as well as the au- 
thority and power of a military jurisdiction. All the 
articles of war established since the reign of Charles II. 
were submitted to the inspection of the commons ; and 
in these appeared a gradual spirit of encroachment, almost 
imperceptibly deviating from the civil institutes of the 
English constitution, towards the establishment of a 
military dominion. By this new bill a power was vested 
in any commander-in-chief, to revise and correct any 
legal sentence of a court-martial, by which the members 
of such a court, corresponding with the nature of a civil 
jury, were rendered absolutely useless, and the com- 
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mander in a great measure absolute ; for he had not only 
the power of summoning such officers as he might 
choose to sit on any trial, a prerogative unknown to any 
civil court of judicature ; but he was also at liberty to 
review and alter the sentence ; so that a man was sub- 
ject to two trials for the same offence, and the com- 
mander-in-chief was judge both of the guilt and the 
punishment. By the final clause of this bill, martial law 
w^ extended to all officers on half-pay ; and the same 
arguments which had been urged against this article 
in the navy bill, were now repeated and reinforced with 
redoubled fervour. Many reasons were offered to prove 
that the half-pay was allotted as a recompense for past 
services ; and the opponents of the bill affirmed, that such 
an article, by augmenting the dependants of the crown, 
might be very dangerous to the constitution . On the other 
hand, the partisans of the ministry asserted, that the half- 
pay was granted as a retaining fee ; and that originally 
all those who enjoyed this indulgence were deemed to 
be in actual service, consequently subject to martial 
law. Mr. Pitt, who at this time exercised the office of 
paymaster-general with a rigour of integrity unknown to 
the most disinterested of all his predecessors in that de- 
partment, espoused the clause in dispute, as a necessary 
extension of military discipline, which could never be 
attended with any bad consequence to the liberty of the 
nation. The remarks which he made on this occasion, 
implied an opinion that our liberties wholly existed in de- 
pendance upon the direction of the sovereign, and the 
virtue of the army. *^ To that virtue (said he), we 
trust even at this hour, small as our army is — ^to that 
virtue we must have trusted^ had this bill been modelled 
as its warmest opposers could have wished ; and without 
this virtue, should the lords, the commons, and the 
people of England, intrench themselves behind parch- 
ment up to the teeth, the sword will find a passage to 
the vitals of the constitution." All the disputed artictes 
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of the bill being sustained on the shoulders of a great 
majority, it was conveyed to the upper house, where it 
excited another violent contest. Upon the question, 
whether officers on half-pay had not been subject to 
martial law, the judges were consulted, and divided in 
their sentiments. The earl of Bath declared his opinion, 
that martial law did not extend to reformed officers ; 
and opened all the sluices of his ancient eloquence. He 
admitted a case which was urged, of seven officers on 
half-pay, who, being taken in actual rebellion at Pres- 
ton, in the year 1715, had been executed on the spot 
by martial law, in consequence of the king's express 
order. He candidly owned, that he himself was secre-. 
tary at war at that period ; that he had approved of this 
order, and even transmitted it to general Carpenter, who 
commanded at Preston ; but now his opinion was en- 
tirely changed. He observed, that when the Aforemen- 
tioned rebellion first broke out, the house presented an 
address to the king, desiring his majesty would be pleased 
to employ all half-pay officers, and gratify them with 
whole pay ; and, indeed, all such officers were voted on 
whole pay by the house of commons. They were after- 
ward apprized of this vote, by an advertisement in the 
Gazette, and ordered to hold themselves in readiness to 
repair to such places as should be appointed ; and finally 
commanded to repair by such a day to those places, on 
pain of being struck off the half- pay list. These pre • 
cautions would have been unnecessary, had they been 
deemed subject to martial law ; and the penalty for non- 
obedience would not have been merely a privation of 
their pensions, but they would have fallen under the 
punishment of death as deserters fi'om the service. His 
lordship distinguished, with great propriety and pre- 
cision, between a step which had been precipitately 
taken in a violent crisis, when the public was heated 
with apprehension and resentment, and a solemn law 
concerted at leisure, during the most profound tran- 
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qnillity. Notwithstanding the spirited opposition of this 
nobleman, and some attempts to insert additional clauses, 
the bill having undergone a few inconsiderable amend- 
ments, passed by a very considerable majority. 

§ X. Immediately after the mutiny bill had passed 
the lower house, another fruitless effort was made by the 
opposition. The danger of a standing army, on whose 
virtue the constitution of Great Britain seemed to de- 
pend, did not fail to alarm the minds of many who were 
zealously attached tq the liberties of their country, and 
gave birth to a scheme, which, if executed, would have 
enabled the legislature to establish a militia that must 
have answered many national purposes, and acted as a 
constitutional bulwark against the excesses and ambition 
of a military standing force, under the immediate in- 
fluence of government. The scheme which patriotism 
conceived, was, in all probability, adopted by party. A 
bill was brought in, limiting the time beyond which no 
soldier, or non-commissioned officer, should be com- 
pelled to continue in the service. Had this limitation 
taken place, such a rotation of soldiers would have en- 
sued among the common people, that in a few years 
every peasant, labourer, and inferior tradesman in the 
kingdom, would have understood the exercise of arms ; 
and perhaps, the people in general would have concluded 
that a standing army was altogether unnecessary . A pro- 
ject of this nature could not, for obvious reasons, be 
agreeable to the administration, and therefore the bill 
was rendered abortive; for, after having been twice 
read, it was postponed from time to time, till the par- 
liament was prorogued, and never appeared in the 
sequel. Such were the chief subjects of debate between 
the ministry and the opposition, composed, as we have 
already observed, of the prince's servants and the re- 
mains of the country party, this last being headed by 
lord. Strange, son of the earl of Derby, and sir Francis 
Dashwood ; the former, a nobleman of distinguished 
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abilities, keen, penetrating, eloquent^ and sagacious ; the 
other, frank, spirited, and sensible. 

§ XL It must be owned, however, for the honour of 
the ministry, that if they carried a few unpopular mea- 
sures with a high hand, they seemed earnestly desirous 
of making amends to the nation, by promoting divers 
regulations for the benefit and improvement of com- 
merce, which actually took place in the ensuing session 
of parliament. One of the principal objects of this na- 
ture which fell under their cognizance, was the trade to 
the coast of Guinea ; a very important branch of traffic, 
whether considered as a market for British manufactures, 
or as a source that supplied the English plantations with 
negroes. This was originally monopolized by a joint- 
stock company, which had from time to time derived 
considerable sums from the legislature, for enabling 
them the better to support certain forts or castles on the 
coast of Africa, to facilitate the commerce and protect 
the merchants. In the sequel, however, the exclusive 
privilege having been judged prejudicial to the national 
trade, the coast was laid open to all British subjects in- 
discriminately, on condition of their paying a certain 
duty towards defiraying the expense of the forts and fee- 
tones. This expedient did not answer the purposes for 
which it had been contrived. The separate traders, in- 
stead of receiving any benefit from the protection of the 
company, industriously avoided their castles, as the re- 
ceptacles of tyranny and oppression. The company, 
whether from the misconduct or knavery of their direc- 
tors, contracted such a load of debts as their stock was 
unable to discharge. They seemed to neglect the traf- 
fic, and allowed the castles to decay. In a word, their 
credit being exhausted, and their creditors growing cla- 
ngorous, they presented a petition to the house of com- 
mons, disclosing their distresses, and imploring such 
assistance as should enable them not only to pay their 
debts, but also to maintain the forts in a defensible con- 
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dition. This petition, recommended to the house in a 
message from his majesty, was corroborated by another 
in behalf of the company's creditors. Divers merchants 
of London, interested in the trade of Africa and the 
British plantations in America, petitioned the house, 
that, as the African trade was of the utmost importance 
to the nation, and could not be supported without forts 
and settlements, some effectual means should be speedily 
taken Tor protecting and extending this valuable branch 
of commerce. A fourth was offered by the merchants 
of Liverpool, representing, that the security and pro- 
tection of the trade to Africa must always principally de- 
pend upon his majesty's ships of war being properly 
stationed on that coast, and seasonably relieved, and that 
such forts and settlements as might be judged necessary 
for marks of sovereignty and possession, would prove a 
nuisance and a burden to the trade, should they remain 
in the hands of any joint-stock company, whose private 
interest always had been, and ever would be, found in- 
compatible with the interest of the separate and open 
trader. They therefore prayed, that thei said forts might 
^either be taken into his majesty's immediate possession, 
and supported by the public, or committed to the mer- 
chants trading on that coast, in such a manner as the 
house should judge expedient, without vesting in them 
any other advantage, or right to the commerce, but 
what should be common to all his majesty's subjects. 
This remonstrance was succeeded by another, to the 
same effect, from the master, wardens, assistants, and 
commonalty of the society of merchant-adventurers 
within the city of Bristol. All these petitions were re- 
ferred to a committee appointed to deliberate on this 
subject ; who agreed to certain resolutions, implying, 
that the trade to Africa should be free and open ; that 
the British forts and settlements on that coast ought to 
'be maintained, and put under proper direction ; and 
that, in order to carry on the African trade in the most 
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beneficial manner to these kingdoms^ all the British 
subjects trading to Africa should be united in one open 
cottipany, without any joint-stock, or power to trade as 
a corporation. A bill was immediately founded on these 
resolutions, which alarmed the company to such a de- 
gree, that they had recourse to another petition, de- 
monstrating their right to the coast of Africa, and ex- 
pressing their reliance on the justice of the house that 
they should not be deprived of their property without 
an adequate consideration. In a few days a second ad- 
dress was offered by their creditors, complaining of the 
company's mismanagement, promising to surrender their 
right, as the wisdom of parliament should prescribe; 
praying that their debts might be inquired into ; and 
that the equivalent to be granted for the company's 
possessions might be secured and applied, in the first 
place, for their benefit. The commons, in consequence 
of this petition, ordered the company to produce a list 
of their debts, together with a copy of their charter, and 
two remonstrances, which their creditors had presented 
to them before this application to parliament. A com- 
mittee of the whole house, having deliberated on these 
papers and petitions, and heard the company by their 
counsel, resolved to give them a reasonable compensa- 
tion for their charter, lands, forts, settlements, slaves, 
arid effects, to be, in the first place, applied towards 
the payment of their creditors. A bill being formed ac- 
cordingly, passed the commons, and was conveyed to the 
uppqr house, where a great many objections were started ; 
arid for the present it was dropped, until a more unex- 
ceptionable plan should be concerted. In the mean- 
time their lordships addressed his majesty, that the lords- 
commissioners for trade and plantations might be di- 
rected to prepare a scheme on this subject, to be laid 
before both houses, of parliament at the beginning of 
next session : that instant orders should be given for 
preserving and securing the forts and settlements on the 
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coast of Guinea belonging to Great Britain ; and, that 
proper persons should be appointed to examine into the 
condition of those forts, as well as of the militaiy stores, 
slaves, and vessels, belonging to the African company, so 
as to make a faithful report of these particulars, with all 
possible expedition. 

§ XII. The ministry having professed an inclination, 
and indeed shewn a disposition, to promote and extend 
the commerce of the kingdom, the commons resolved to 
take some steps for encouraging the white fishery along 
the northern coast of the island, which is an inexhaustible 
source of wealth to our industrious neighbours the Dutch, 
who employ annually a great number of hands and 
vessels in this branch of commerce. The sensible part 
of the British people, reflecting on this subject, plainly 
foresaw that a fishery under due regulations, undertaken 
with the protection and encouragement of the legisla- 
ture, would not only prove a fund of national riches, 
and a nursery of seamen ; but likewise, in a great mea- 
sure, prevent any future insurrections in the Highlands 
of Scotland, by diffusing a spirit of industry among the 
natives of that country, who, finding it in their power to 
become independent, on the fruits of their own labour, 
would soon enfranchise themselves from that slavish at- 
tachment, by which they had been so long connected 
with their landlords the chieftains. Accordingly, a 
committee was appointed to deliberate on the state of 
the British fishery ; and upon their report a bill was 
founded for encouraging the whale fishery on the coast 
of Spitzbergen, by a bounty of forty shillings per. ton for 
every ship equipped for that undertaking. The bill 
having made its way through both houses, and obtained 
the royal assent, the merchants in diflTerent parts of the 
kingdoiri, particularly in North Britain, began to build 
• and fit out ships of great burden, and peculiar structure, 
for the purposes of that fishery, which ever since hath 
been carried on with equal vigour and success. Divers 
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merchants and traders of Londqn having presented to 
the house of commons a petition, representing the be- 
nefits that would accrue to the community from a her^ 
ring and cod fishery^ established on proper principles, 
and carried on with skill and integrity, this remonstrance 
was referred to a committee, upon whose resolutions a 
bill was formed ; but, before this could be discussed in 
the house, the parliament was prorogued, and of conse- 
quenoe this measure proved abortive. 

§ XIIL The next regulation proposed in favour of 
trade, was that of laying open the commerce of Hud- 
sonVbay, in the most northern parts of America, where 
a small monc^ly maintained a few forts and settle- 
ments, and prosecuted a very advantageous fur-trade 
with the Indians of that continent. It was suggested, 
that the company had long ago enriched themselves by 
their exclusive privilege ; that they employed no more 
than four annual ships ; that, contrary to an express in- 
junction in their charter, they discouraged all attempts 
to discover a north-west passage to the East Indies ; that 
they dealt cruelly and perfidiously with the poor Indians, 
who never traded with them, except when compelled by 
necessity, so that the best part of the fur-trade had de- 
volved to the enemies of Great Britain ; and that their 
exclusive patent restricted to very narrow limits a branch 
of commerce, which might be cultivated to a prodigious 
extent, as well as to the infinite advantage of Great Bri- 
tain. Petitions, that the trade of Hudson's-bay might 
be laid open, were presented to the house by the mer- 
chants of London, Great Yarmouth, and Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and a committee was appointed to deliberate upon 
this subject. On the other hand, the company exerted 
themselves in petitions and private applications for their 
own preservation. The committee examined many 
papers and records ; and the report was taken into con- 
sideration by the whole house. Many evidences were 
interrogated, and elaborate speeches made, on both sides 
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of the question. At length a majority seemed satisfied 
that the traffic on the coast of Hudson's-bay could not 
he preserved without forts and settlements, which must 
be maintained either by an exclusive company, or at the 
public expense ; and, as this was not judged a proper 
juncture to encumber the nation with any charge of that 
kind, the design of dissolving the company was laid aside 
till a more favourable opportunity. 

§ XIV. The government had^ during the war, found 
great difficulty in pressing men for the service of the 
navy — a practice, which, however sanctioned by neces- 
sity, is nevertheless a flagrant encroachment on the li- 
berty of the subject, and a violent outrage against the 
constitution of Great Britain. The ministry, therefore, 
had employed some of their agents to form a scheme for 
retaining in time of peace, by means of a certain. allow- 
ance, a number of seamen, who should be registered ft)r 
the purpose, and be ready to man a squadron upon any 
emergency. Such a plan, properly regulated, would 
have been a great advantage to commerce, which is 
always distressed by the practice of pressing seamen ; 
and at the same time, a great security to the kingdom 
in dangerous conjunctures, when it may be necessary to 
equip an armament at a minute's warning. The house 
of comlmons being moved upon this subject, agreed to 
divers resolutions, as a foundation for the bill ; but the 
members in the opposition affecting to represent this 
measure in an odious light, as an imitation of the French 
method of registering seamen without their own con- 
sent, Mr. Pelham dropped it, as an unpopular project. 

^XV. Information having been received, that the 
French intended to settle the neutral islands of St. 
Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, in the West 
Indies, the nation had taken the alarm in the beginning 
of the year ; and a motion was made in the house of 
commons to address his majesty, that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions for laying before the 
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house copies of the instructions given to the goveraors 
of Barbadoes for ten years last past, so far as they re- 
lated to these neutral islands ; but whether the minister 
was conscious of a neglect in this particular, or thought 
such inquiries trenched upon the prerogative, he opposed 
the motion with all his might; and after some debate, 
the previous question passed in the negative. This was 
also the fate of another motion made by the earl of E — t 
for an address, entreating his majesty would submit to 
the inspection of the house all the proposals of peace 
that had been made by the French king since the year 
which preceded the last rebellion, to that in which the 
definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. This 
they proposed as a previous step to the parliament's 
forming any opinion concerning the utility or necessity 
of the peace which had been established. Violent de- 
bates ensued, in which the opposition was as much ex- 
celled in oratory as out- numbered in votes. Such were 
the material transactions of this session, which in the 
month of June was closed as usual with a speech from 
the throne ; in which his majesty signified his hope, 
that the parliament, at their next meeting, would be able 
to perfect what they had now begun for advancing the 
trade and navigation of the kingdom. He likewise ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at seeing public credit flourish at 
the end of an expensive war ; and recommended unani- 
mity, as the surest bulwark of national security. 

§ XVI. While the ministry, on some occasions, ex- 
hibited all the external signs of moderation and good 
humour; they, on others,-mahifested a spirit of jealousy 
and resentment, which seems to have been childish and 
illiberal. Two or three young riotous students at Ox- 
ford, trained up in prejudice, and heated with intem- 
perance, uttered some expressions, over their cups, im- 
plying their attachment to the family of the pretender. 
The report of this indiscretion was industriously circu- 
lated by certain worthless individuals, who, having no 
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reliance on their own intrinsic merit, hoped to distin* 
guish themselves as the tools of party, and to obtain 
favour with the ministry by acting as volunteers in the 
infamous practice of information. Though neither the 
rank, age, nor connexions of the delinquents were such 
as ought to have attracted the notice of the public, the 
vice-chancellor, heads of houses and proctors of the uni- 
versity, knowing the invidious scrutiny to which their 
conduct was subjected, thought proper to publish a de-, 
vclaration, signifying their abhorrence of all seditious 
practices; their determined resolution to punish all 
offenders to the utmost severity and rigour of the sta- 
tutes ; and containing peremptory orders for the regu- 
lation of the university. Notwithstanding these wise 
and salutary precautions, the three boys, who, in the 
heat of their intoxication, had drunk the pretenders 
health, were taken into custody by a messenger of state; 
and two of them being tried in the court of king's-bench, 
and found guilty, were sentenced to walk through the 
courts of Westminster, with a specification of their crime 
affixed to their foreheads ; to pay a fine of five nobles 
each ; to be imprisoned for two years, and find security 
for their good behaviour for the term of seven years after 
their enlargement. Many people thought they saw the 
proceedings of the star-chamber revived in the severity 
of this punishment. The administration, not yet sa- 
tisfied with the vengeance which had been taken on 
these three striplings, seemed determined to stigmatize 
the university to which they belonged. The cry of 
Jacobitism was loudly trumpeted against the whole 
community. The address of the university, congratu- 
lating his majesty on the establishment of the peace, 
was rejected with disdain, and an attempt was made io 
subject their statutes to the inspection of the king's 
council; but this rule being argued in the court of 
king's- bench, was dismissed, in consequence of the opi- 
nions given by the judges. Finally, the same tribunal 
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granted an information against Dr. Pumel^ the vice* 
chancellor^ for his behaviour in the case of the rioters 
above-mentioned ; but this was countermanded in tl^ 
sequel, his conduct appearing unexceptionable upon a 
more cool and impartial inquiry. 

§ XVII. In proportion as Oxford declined, her sister 
university rose in the favour of the administration, 
which she. at this period cultivated by an extraordinary 
mark of compliance and attachment. The dignity of 
chancellor of the university being vacated by the death 
of the duke of Somerset, the nation in general seemed 
to think it would naturally devolve upon the prince of 
Wales, as a compliment at all times due to that rank ; 
but more especially to the then heir apparent, who had 
eminently distinguished himself by the virtues of a pa- 
triot and a prince. He had even pleased himself with 
the hope of receiving this mark of attachment from a 
seminary for which he entertained a particular regard. 
But the ruling members, seeing no immediate prospect 
of advantage in glorifying even a prince, who was at va^- 
riance with the ministry, wisely turned their eyes upon 
the illustrious character of the duke of Newcastle, whom 
they elected without opposition, and installed with great 
magnificence ; learning, poetry, and eloquence, joining 
their efforts in celebrating the shining virtues and ex- 
traordinary talents of their new patron. 

§ XVIII. Although opposition lay gasping at the 
feet of power in the house of commons, the people of 
England did not yet implicitly approve all the measures 
of the administration ; and the dregs of faction, still agi- 
tated by an internal ferment, threw up some ineffectual 
bubbles in different parts of the kingdom. Some of 
those who made no secret of their disaffection to the 
reigning family, determined to manifest their resentment 
and contempt of certain noblemen, and others, who were 
said to have abandoned their ancient principles, and to 
have sacrificed their consciences to their interest. Many 
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individuals, animated by the fumes of inebriation, now 
loudly extolled that cause which they durst not avow 
when it required their open approbation and assistance ; 
and, though they industriously avoided exposing their 
lives and fortunes to the chance of war in promoting 
their ^vourite interest when there was a possibility of 
success, they betrayed no apprehension in celebrating 
the memory of its last effort, amidst the tumult of a 
riot^ and the clamours of intemperance. In the neigh* 
bourhood of Litchfield the sportsmen of the party ap- 
peared in the Highland taste of variegated drapery ; and 
their zeal descending to a very extraordinary exhibition 
of practical ridicule, they hunted, with hounds clothed 
in plaid, a fox dressed in a red uniform. Even the fe- 
males at their assembly, and the gentlemen at the races, 
affected to wear the checkered stuffs by which the 
prince-pretender and his followers had been distin- 
guished. Divers noblemen on the course were insulted 
as apostates ; and one personage, of high rank, is said 
to have undergone a very disagreeable flagellation. 

§ XIX. As the public generally suffers, at the end of 
a war, by the sudden dismission of a great number ol 
soldiers and seamen, who having contracted >a habit oi 
idleness, and finding themselves without employment 
and the means of subsistence, engage in desperate 
courses, and prey upon the community, it was judged 
expedient to provide an opening, through which these 
unquiet spirits might exhale without damage to the 
commonwealth. The most natural was that of encou- 
raging them to become members of a new colony in 
North America, which, by being properly regulate J, 
supported, and improved, might be the source of great 
advantages to its mother country. Many disputes had 
arisen between the subjects of England and France, con- 
cerning the limits of Nova Scotia, which no treaty had 
as yet properly ascertained. A fort had been raised, and 
a small garrison maintained, by the king of Great Bri- 
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tain, at a part of this very country, called Annapolis- 
Royal, to overawe the French neutrals settled in the 
neighbourhood ; but this did not answer the purpose 
for which it was intended. Upon every rupture or dis- 
pute between the two crowns, these planters, forgetting 
their neutrality, intrigued with the Indians, communi- 
cated intelligence to their own countrymen, settled at 
St. John's and Cape Breton, and did all the ill offices 
their hatred could suggest against the colonies and sub-* 
jects of Great Britain. A scheme was now formed for 
making a new establishment on the same peninsula^ 
which should farther confirm and extend the property 
and dominion of the crown of Great Britain in that 
large tract of country, clear the uncultivated grounds, 
constitute communities, diffuse the benefits of popula- 
tion and agriculture, and improve the fishery of that 
coast, which might be rendered a new source of wealth 
and commerce to Old England. The particulars of the 
plan being duly considered, it was laid before his ma- 
j'esty, who approved of the design, and referred the exe- 
cution of it to the board of trade and plantations, over 
which the earl of Halifax presided. This nobleman, 
endued by nature with an excellent capacity, which had 
been diligently and judiciously cultivated, animated with 
liberal sentiments, and fired with an eager spirit of pa- 
triotism, adopted the plan with the most generous ar- 
dour, and cherished the infant colony with paternal af* 
fection. The commissioners for trade and plantations 
immediately advertised, under the sanction of his ma- 
jesty's authority, that proper encouragement would be 
given to such of the officers and private men, lately 
dismissed from the land and sea-service, as were willing 
to settle, with or without families, in the province of 
Nova Scotia : that the fee-simple, or perpetual property, 
of fifty acres of land should be granted to every private 
soldier or seaman, free from the payment of any quit- 
rents or taxes, for the term of ten years ; at the expira- 
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tion of which, no person should pay more than one 
shilling per annum for every fifty acres so granted : 
that, over and ?ibove these fifty, each person should re* 
ceive a grant of ten acres for every individual, including 
\vonien and children, of which his family should con- 
sist : that farther grants should be made to them as the 
number should increase, and in proportion as they should 
manifest their abilities in agriculture : that every officer, 
under the rank of ensign in the land*servioe, or lieute*- 
nant in the navy, should be gratified with fourscore 
acres on the same conditions : that two hundred acre$ 
should be bestowed upon ensigns, three hundred upon 
lieutenants, four hundred upon captains, and six hundred 
on every officer above that degree, with proportionable 
considerations for the number and increase of every 
family : that the lands should be parcelled out as soon as 
possible after the arrival of the colonists, and a civil go- 
vernment established ; by virtue of which they should 
enjoy all the Irberties and privileges of British subjects, 
with proper security and protection : that the settlerSi 
with their families, should be conveyed to Nova Scotia, 
and maintained for tweWe months after their arrival at 
the expense of the government ; which should also sup- 
ply them with arms and g^mmunition, as far as should be 
jjudged necessary for their defence, with proper materials 
and utensilsi for clearing and cultivating their lands, 
erecting habitations, exercising the fishery, and such 
other purposes as should be judged necessary for their 
support. 

§ XX- The scheme was so feasible, and the encou-^ 
ragement so inviting, that in a little time about four 
thousand adventurers, with their families, were entered, 
according to the directions of the board of trade, who 
in the beginning of May set sail from England, under 
the command of colonel Cornwallis, whom the king 
had appointed their governor, and towards the latter end 
X)f June arrived at the place of their destination^ which 
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was the harbour of Chebuctou, on the sea-coast of the 
peninsula, about midway between C^^ Canceau and 
Cape Sable. It is one of the most secure and commo- 
dious havens in the whole world,. and well situated for 
the fishery ; yet the climate is cold, the soil barren, and 
the whole country covered with woods of birch, fir, 
pine, and some oak, unfit for the purposes of timber ; 
but at the same time extremely difficult to remove and 
extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no sooner arrived in 
this harbour than he was joined by two regiments of in- 
&ntry from Cape Breton, and a company of rangers 
from Annapolis. Then he pitched upon a spot for the 
settlement, and employed his people in clearing the 
ground for laying the foundations of a town ; but some 
inconveniences being discovered in this situation, he 
chose anotlier to the northward, hard by the harbour, 
on an easy ascent, commanding a prospect of the whole 
peninsula, and well supplied with rivulets of fresh and 
wholesome water. Here he began to build a town on a 
regular plan, to which he gave the name of Halifax^ in 
honour of the nobleman who had the greatest share in 
founding the colony ; and before the approach of win- 
ter above three hundred comfortable wooden houses 
were built, the whole surrounded by a strong pallisade. 
This colony, however, has by no means answered the 
sanguine expectations of the projectors ; for, notwith-- 
standing the ardour with which the interests of it were 
promoted by its noble patron, and the repeated induU 
gence it has reaped from the bounty of the legislature^ 
the inhabitants have made little or no progress in agri- 
culture ; the fishery is altogether neglected, and the settle^- 
ment entirely subsists on the sums expended by the in- 
dividuals of the army and navy, whose duty obliges them 
to reside in this part of North America. 

§ XXI. The establishment of such a powerful colony 
in Nova Scotia could not fail giving umbrage to the 
^French in that neighbourhood, who, though they did 
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not think propei^ to promulgate their jealousy and dis- 
gust, nevertheless em{Joyed their emissaries clandestinely 
in stimulating and exciting the Indians to harass the 
colonists with hostilities,, in such a manner as should 
€fiectually hinder them from extending their plantations, 
and perhaps induce them to abandon the settlement 
Nor was this the only part of America in which the 
French court countenanced such perfidious practices. 
More than ever convinced of the importance of a consi- 
derable navy, and an extensive plantation trade, they hot 
only exerted uncommon industry in re-establishing their 
marine, which had suffered so severely during the war ; 
but they resolved, if possible, to extend their plantation^, 
in the West Indies, by settling the neutral. islands, which 
we have already mentioned. In the beginning of the 
year the governor of Barbadoes, having received intelli- 
gence that the French had begun to settle the island of 
Tobago, sent captain Tyrrel thither in a frigate, to learn 
the particulars. That officer found above three hundred 
men already landed, secured by two batteries and two 
ships of war, and in daily expectation of a farther rein*- 
fdrcement from the marquis de Caylus, governor of Mar- 
tinique ; who had published an ordonnance, authorizing 
the subjects of the French king to settle the island of 
Tobago, and promising to defend them from the attempts 
of all their enemies. This assurance was in answer to a 
proclamation issued by Mr. Grenville, governor of Bar*- 
badoes, and stuck up in the different parts of the island, 
commanding all the inhabitants to remove, in thirty 
days, on pain of undergoing military execution. Cap* 
tain Tyrrel, with a spirit that became a commander in 
the British navy, gave the French officers to understand, 
that his most Christian majesty had no right to settle 
the island, which was declareld neutral by treaties ; and 
that, if they would not desist, he should be obliged to 
employ force in driving them from their new settlement. 
Night coming on, and Mr. Tyrrel's ship falling to lee* 
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ward> the French captains seized that opportunity of 
sailing to Martinique ; and next day the English com- 
mander returned to. Barbadoes,. having no power t^ 
bommit hostilities. These tidings, with . a copy of the 
French governor's ordonnance, were no sootier transr 
mitted to the ministry^ than they dispatched a courier 
to the English envoy at Paris, with directions to make 
representations to the court of Versailles on this subject. 
The ministry of France, knowing they were in no con- 
dition to support the consequences of an immediate rup- 
ture, and understanding how much the merchants and 
people of Great Britain were alarmed and incensed at 
their attempts to possess these islands, thought proper 
to disown die proceedings of the marquis de Caylus, and 
to grant the satisfaction that was demanded, by sending 
him orders to discontinue the settlement^ and evacuate 
the island of Tobago. At the same time, however, that 
the court of Versailles made this sacrifice for the §atis- 
ifaction of England, the marquis de Puysieux, the French 
minister, observed to the English resident, that France 
was undoubtedly in possession of that island towards the 
middle of the last century. He ought in candour to 
have added, that although Lewis XIV. made a conquest 
of this island from the Hollanders, during his war with 
that republic, it was restored to them by the treaty of 
Nimeguen ; and since that time France could not have 
the least shadow of a claim to number it among her set- 
tlements. It was before this answer could be obtained 
from the court of Versailles that the motion, of which we 
have already taken notice, was made in the house of 
tommons, relating to the subject of the neutral islands; 
,a motion discouraged by the court, and defeated by the 
majority. 

§ XXII. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was celebrated 
by fireworks, illuminations, and rejoicings, in which 
the English, French, and Dutch, seemed to display a 
sph-it of emulation, in point of taste and magnificence ; 
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and, in all probability, these three powers wei^e sincerely 
pleased at the cessation of the war. England enjoyed a 
respite from intolerable supplies, exorbitant insurance, 
and interrupted commerce ; Holland was delivered from 
the brink of a French invasion ; and France had ob- 
tained a breathing time for re-establishing her naval 
power, for exerting that spirit of intrigue, by dint of 
which she hath often embroiled her neighbours, and for 
executing plans of insensible encroachment, which might 
prove more advantageous than the progress of open hos- 
tilities. In the affair of Tobago the French king had 
^manifested his inclination to avoid immediate disputea- 
with England ; and had exhibited another proof of the 
same disposition in his behaviour to the prince-pretender, 
who had excited such dangerous rebellion in the island 
of Great Britain. 

^ XXIIL Among those princes and powers. who exr 
cepted against different articles of the treaty of Aix-lat 
Chapelle, the chevalier de St. George, foreseeing that 
none of the plenipotentiaries would receive his protest], 
employed his agents to fix it up in the public places of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; a precaution of very little service to 
his cause, which all the states of Christendom seemed 
now to have abandoned. So little was the interest of 
his family considered in this negotiation, that the con*^ 
tracting powers agreed, without reserve, to a literal in-p 
sertion of the fifth article of the quadruple alliance ; by 
which it was stipulated, that neither the pretender nor 
any of his descendants should be allowed to reside within 
the territories belonging to any of the subscribing par* 
ties. At the same time the plenipotentiaries of France 
promised to those of Great Britain, that prince Charles- 
Edward should be immediately obliged to quit the domi- 
nions of his most Christian majesty. Notice of this 
agreement was accordingly given by the court of Ver- 
sailles to the young adventurer ; and as he had, declared 
he would never return to Italy, mons. de Courteille, 
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the French envoy to the cantons of Switzerland, was 
directed by his sovereign to demand an asylum for prince 
Edward in the city of Fribourg. The regency having 
complied in this particular with the earnest request of 
his most Christian majesty, Mr. Barnaby, the British 
minister to the Helvetic body, took the alarm, and pre- 
sented the magistracy of Fribourg with a remonstrance, 
couched in such terms as gave offence to that regency-, 
and drew upon him a severe answer. In vain had the 
French king exerted his influence in procuring this re- 
treat for the young pretender, who, being pressed with 
repeated messages to withdraw, persisted in refusing to 
quit the place, to which he had been so cordially invited 
by his cousin the king of France ; and where he said 
that monarch had solemnly promised, on the word of a 
king, that he would never forsake him in his distress, 
nor abandon the interests of his family. Lewis was not 
a little perplexed at this obstinacy of prince Edward, 
which was the more vexatious, as that youth appeared 
to be the darling of the Parisians ; who not only ad- 
mired him for his own accomplishments, and pitied him 
for his sufferings, but also revered him, as a young hero 
lineally descended from their renewed Henry the Fourth. 
At length, the two English noblemen arriving at Paris, 
as hostages for the performalice of the treaty, and seeing 
him appear at all public places of diversion, complained 
of this circumstance, as an insult to their sovereign,-and 
an infringement of the treaty so lately concluded. The 
French king, after some hesitation between punctilio 
and convenience, resolved to employ violence upon the 
person of this troublesome stranger, since milder remon- 
strances had not been able to influence his conduct ; but 
this resolution was not taken till the return of a courier 
whom he dispatched to the chevalier de St. George; 
who, being thus informed of his son's deportment, wrote 
a letter to him, laying strong injunctions upon him to 
yield to the necessity of the times, and acquiesce with 9 
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good grace in the stipulations which his cousin of France^ 
had found it necessary to subscribe, for the interest df 
his reahn, Edward, far from complying with this ad- 
vice and injunction, signified his resolution to remain in 
Paris ; and even declared, that he would pistol any man 
who should presume to lay violent hands on his person; 
In consequence of this bold declaration, ari extraordinary 
council was held at Versailles, when it was determined 
to arrest him without farther delay, and the whole plan 
of this enterprise was finally adjusted. That sam6 even- 
ing, the prince entering the narrow lane that leads to the 
opera, the barrier was immediately shut, and the sergeant 
of the guard called " To arms l" on which monsieur 
de Vaudreuil, exempt of the French guards, advancing 
to Edward, " Prince (said he), I arrest you in the king's 
name, by virtue of this order.'* At that instant the 
youth was surrounded by four grenadiers, in order to 
prevent any mischief he might have done with a case of 
pocket-pistols which he always carried about him ; and 
a guard was placed at all the avenues and doors of the 
opera-house, lest any tumult should have ensued among 
the populace. These precautions being taken, Vau-^ 
dreuil, with an escort, conducted the prisoner through 
the garden of the palais-royal to a house where the duke 
de Biron waited with a coach and six to convey him to 
the castle of Vincennes, whither he was immediately ac- 
companied by a detachment from the regiment of French 
guards, uiider the command of that nobleman. He had 
not remained above three days in his confinement when 
he gave the French ministry to understand, that he 
would conform himself to the king's intentions ; and 
was iipmediately enlarged, upon giving his word and 
honour that he would, without delay, retire from the 
dominions of France. Accordingly, he set out in four 
days from Fontainbleau, attended by three officers, who 
conducted him as far as Pont-Bauvosin on the frontiers, 
where they took their leave of him, and returned to Vcr-^ 
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sulles. He proceeded for some time in the road te 
Chamberri ; but soon returned into the Freiich domi*»» 
nions^ and, passing through Dauphin6, repaired to Avig* . 
Hon, where he was received with extraordinary honours 
by the pope's legate. In the meantime, his arrest ex- 
cited great murmurings at Paris ; the inhabitants blam«- 
ing, without scruple, their king's conduct in this in-^ 
stance, as a scandalous breach of hospitality, as well as a 
mean proof of condescension to the king of England ; 
and many severe pasquinades, relating to this transac- 
tion, were fixed up in the most public places of that 
metropolis. 

4 2JXIV. Although peace was now re-established 
among the principal powers of the continent, yet another 
storm seemed ready to burst upon the northern parts of 
Europe, in a fresh rupture between Russia and Sweden. 
Whether the czarina had actually obtained information 
that the French faction meditated some revolution of 
government at Stockholm, or she wanted a pretence for 
annexing Finland to her empire ; certain it is, she af^ 
fected to apprehend that the prince-successor of Sweden 
waited only for the decease of the reigning king, who 
was very old and infirm, to change the form of govern- 
ment, and resume that absolute authority which some 
of the monarchs, his predecessors, had enjoyed. Shfe 
seemed to think that a prince thus vested with arbitrary 
power, and guided by the councils of France and Prussia, 
with which Swedpn had lately engaged in close alliance, 
might become a very troublesome and dangerous neigh- 
bour to her in the Baltic : she, therefore, recruited her 
armies, repaired her fortifications, filled her magazines^ 
ordered a strong body of troops to advance towards the 
frontiers of Finland, and declared in plain terms to the 
court of Stockholm, that if any step should be taken to 
alter the government, which she had bound herself by 
treaty to maintain, her troops should enter the territory 
of Sweden, and she would act up to the spirit of her en-^ 
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gagements. The Swecfish ministry, alarmed at these 
peremptory proceedings^ had recourse to their allies; 
and, in the meantime^ made repeated declarations to 
the court of Petersburgh, that there was no design to 
make the least innovation in the nature of their establish- 
ed government ; but little or no regard being paid to 
these representations, they began to put the kingdom in 
d posture of defence ; and the old king gave the czarina 
to understand^ that if, notwithstanding the satisfaction 
he had offered^ her forces should pass the frontiers of 
Finland, he would consider their march as a hostile in- 
vasion, and employ the means which God had put in his 
power for the defence of his dominions. 

§ XXV. This declaration, in all probability, did not 
produce such effect as the interposition of his Prussian 
majesty, the most enterprising prince of his time, ^t the 
head of one hundred and forty thousand of the best 
troops that Germany ever trained. Perhaps he was not 
sorry that the empress of Muscovy furnished him with 
a plausible 'pretence for maintaining such a formidable 
army, after the peace of Europe had been ascertained by 
a formal treaty, and all the surrounding states had di- 
minished the number of their forces. He now wrote a 
fetter to his uncle the king of Great Britain, complain- 
ing of the insults and menaces which had been offered 
by the czarina to Sweden ; declaring, that he was bound 
by a defensive alliance, to which France had acceded, to 
defend the government at present established in Sweden i 
and that he would not sit still, and tamely see tiiat king- 
dom attacked by any power whatsoever, without acting 
up to his engagements ; he therefore entreated his Brw 
tannic majesty to interpose his good offices, in conjunc* 
tion with France and him, to compromise the disputes 
which threatened to embroil the northern parts of Eu-» 
FOpe. By this time the Russian army had approached 
the frontiers of Finland: the Swedes had assembled 
their troops, replenished their magazines, and repaired 
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Iheir marine ; and the king of Denihark, jealous of the 
czarina's designs with regard to the dutchy of Sles- 
wick, which was contested with him by the prince*. 
accessor of Russia, kept his army and navy on the most 
respectable footing. At this critical juncture the courts 
of London, Versailles, and Berlin, co-operated so effec- 
tually by remonstrances and declarations at Petersburgh: 
and Stockholm, that the empress of Russia thought 
proper to own herself satisfied, and all those clouds of 
trouble were immediately dispersed. Yet, in all proba- 
bility, her real aim was disappointed ; and, however she 
might dissemble her sentiments, she never heartily for- 
gave the king of Prussia for the share he had in this 
transaction. That monarch, without relaxing in his at- 
tention to the, support of a very formidable military 
power, exerted very extraordinary endeavours in culti- 
vating the civil interests of his country. He reformed 
the laws of Brandenburgh, and rescued the administra- 
tion of justice' from the frauds of chicanery. He en- 
couraged the arts of agriculture and manufacture ; and 
even laid the foundation of naval commerce, by establish- 
ing an East India com^iany in the port of Embden. 

^ XXVI. Nor did the French ministry neglect any 
measure that might contribute to repair the damage 
which the kingdom had sustained in the course of the war* 
One half of the army was disbanded ; the severe imposition 
of the tenth penny was suspended by the king's edict ; 
a scheme of economy was proposed with respect to the 
finances j and the utmost diligence used in procuring- 
materials, as well as workmen, for ship-building, that 
the navy of France might speedily retrieve its former 
importance. In the midst of these truly patriotic 
schemes, the court of Versailles betrayed a littleness of 
genius, and spirit of tyranny, joined to fanaticism, ia 
quarrelling with ijieir parliament about superstitious 
forms of religion. The sacraments had been denied to 
a certain person on his death-bed, because he refused ta 
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subscribe to the bull Unigenitus, The nephew of the 
defunct preferred a complaint to the parliiament, whose 
province it was to take cognizance of the affair ; a de- 
putation of that body attended the king with the report 
of the resolutions ; and his majesty commanded them 
to suspend all proceedings relating to a matter of such 
consequence^ concerning which he would take an oppor- 
tunity of signifying his royal pleasure. This interpo-^ 
sition was the source of disputes between the crown and 
parliament, which had like to have filled the whole 
kingdom with intestine troubles. 

§ XXVII. At Vienna, the empress-queen was not 
more solicitous in promoting the trade and internal ma- 
nu&ctures of her dominions, by sumptuary regulations, 
necessary restrictions on foreign superfluities, by opening 
her ports in the Adriatic, and giving proper encourage- 
ment to commerce, than she was careful and provident 
in reforming the economy of her finances, maintaining 
a respectable body of forces, and guarding, by defensive 
alliances, against the enterprises of his Prussian majesty, 
on whose military power she looked • with jealousy 
and distrust. In Holland, all the authority and in- 
fluence of the stadtholder were scarcely sufficient to allay 
the ferments excited among the people, by the pro- 
visional taxation which had succeeded the abolition of 
the pachters, and was indeed very grievous to the sub- 
ject. As this was no more than a temporary expedient, 
the prince of Orange proposed a more equitable plan, 
which was approved by the States, and established with 
great diflSculty. In Italy, the system of politics seemed 
to change its complexion. The king of Sardinia effect- 
ed a match between one of the infantas of Spain and the 
prince of Piedmont ; and whether irritated by the con- 
duct of the Austrians in the last war, or apprehensive of 
such a powerful neighbour in the Milanese, he engaged 
with the kings of France and Spain in a defensive alli- 
ance^ comprehending the king of the Two Sicilies, the 
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republic of Genoa^ and the dukes of Modena and Panna«: 
His most Catholic majesty^ sincerely' disposed to culti- 
vate the arts of peace, and encourage every measure that 
could contribute to the advantage of his country, was no 
sooner released from the embarrassments of war, than 
he began to execute plans of internal economy ; to re- 
duce unnecessary pensions, discharge the debts contracted 
in the war, replenish his arsenals, augment his navy, 
promote manufactures, and encourage an active com-* 
merce by sea, the benefits of which the kingdom of 
Spain had not known since the first discovery and eon- 
quest of the West Indies. 

§ XXVIII. The preparations for refitting and in^ 
" creasing the navy of Spain, were carried on with such 
extraordinary vigour, that other nations believed an ex- 
pedition was intended against the corsairs of Algiers-, 
who had for some time grievously infested the trade and 
coasts of the Mediterranean. The existence of this and 
other predatory republics, which entirely subsist upon 
piracy and rapine, petty states of barbarous ruflians, 
maintained, as it were, in the midst of powerful nations, 
which they insult with impunity, and of which th^ 
even exact an annual contribution, is a flagrant reproach 
upon Christendom ; a reproach the greater, as it is 
founded upon a low, selfish, illiberal maxim of policy. 
All the powers that border on the Mediterranean, ex- 
cept France and Tuscany, are at perpetual war with the 
Moors of Barbary, and for that reason obliged to em- 
ploy foreign ships for the transportation of their mer- 
chandise. This employment naturally devolves to those 
nations whose vessels are in no danger from the depre- 
dations of the barbarians ; namely, the subjects of the 
maritime powers, who, for this puny advantage, not only 
tolerate the piratical states of Barbary, but even supply 
them with arms and ammunition, solicit their passes, 
and purchase their forbearance with annual presents, 
which are, in effect, equivalent to a tribute : whereas. 
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by one vigorous exertion of their power, they m^ht de- 
stroy all their ships, lay their towns in ashes, and totally 
extirpate those pernicious broods of desperate banditti. 
Even all the condescension of those who disgrace them-t 
selves with the title of allies to these miscreants, is not 
always sufficient to restrain them from acts of cruelty and 
rapine.: At this very period four cruisers from Algiers 
made a capture of an English packet-boat, in her voyage 
from Lisbon, and conveyed her to their city, where she 
was plundered of money and efiects to the amount of 
100,000/., and afterward dismissed. In consequence 
of this outrage, commodore Keppel was sent with seven 
$hips of war to demand satisfaction, as well a^ to compro- 
mise certain differences which had arisen on account of 
arrears claimed of the English by the dey of Algiers. 
The Mussulman frankly owned, that the money having 
been divided among the captors could not possibly be re-» 
funded. The commodore returned to Gibraltar ; and, 
in the sequel, an Algerine ambassador arrived in London^ 
with some presents of wild beasts for his Britannic 
majesty. This transaction was succeeded by aiK)ther 
injurious affront offered by the governor or alcayde of 
Tetuan to Mr. Latton, an English ambassador, sent 
thither to redeem the British subjects, who had been 
many years enslaved in the dominions of the king of 
MorocQO. A revolution having lately happened in this 
empire, Muley Abdallah, the reigning ruffian, insisted 
upon, the .ambassadpr's piaying a pretended balance for 
the ransom of the captives, as well as depositing a con- 
siderable^ sum, which had. already been paid to a de- 
ceased bashaw ; alleging, that as he (the emperor) re- 
ceived no / part of it, the payment was illegal. Mr. 
Latton refusing to comply with this arbitrary demand, 
his house was surrounded by a detachment of soldiers, 
who violently dragged his secretary from his presence,, 
and threw him into a dismal subterranean dungeon,* 
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where he continued twenty days. The English slaves^ 
to the number of twenty-seven, were condemned to the 
same fate : the ambassador himself was degraded from 
his character, deprived of his allowance, and sequestered 
from all communication. All the letters directed to 
him were intercepted, and i interpreted to the alcayde: 
two negro* porters were intrusted with the keys of all his 
apartments, and a couple of soldiers posted at his cham- 
ber-door; nay, this Moorish governor threatened to 
load him with irons, and violently seized part of the 
presents designed by his Britannic majesty for the em- 
peror. At length, finding that neither Mr. Latton nor 
the governor of Gibraltar, to whom he had written, 
would deposit the money, without fresh instructions from 
the court of London, the barbarian thought proper to 
relax in his severity : the prisoners were enlarged, the 
restrictions removed from the person of the ambassa- 
dor, and, after all these indignities offered to the 
honour of the British nation, the balance was paid, and 
the affair quietly adjusted. 

§ XXIX. Britain, in the meanwhile, was altogether 
barren of events which might deserve a place in a gene- 
ral history. Commerce and manufacture flourished 
again, to such a degree of increase as had never been 
known in the island ; but this advantage was attended 
with an irresistible tide of luxury and excess, which 
flowed through all degrees of the people, breaking 
down all the mounds of civil polity, and opening a way 
for license and immorality. The highways were in- 
fested with rapine and assassination ; the cities teemed 
with the brutal votaries of lewdness, intemperance, and 
profligacy. The whole land was overspread with a suc- 
cession of tumult, riot, and insurrection, excited in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom by the erection of new turn- 
pikes, which the legislature judged necessary for the 
convenience of inland carriage. In order to quell these 
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distufbatices, recourse was had to the military power : 
several individuals were slain, and some were executed 
88 examples. 

^ XXX. In the month of November the session of 
parliament was opened with a speech from the throne,, 
in which his majesty expressed a particular pleasure in 
meeting them at a time when the perfect re-establish- 
ment of a general peace had restored to his people the 
blessings of quiet and tranquillity. He said, the good 
eflects of these already appeared in the flourishing con- 
dition of national commerce, and in the rise of public^ 
credit, which were the foundations of strength and 
prosperity to these kingdoms. He declared, that, dur- 
ing the summer, he had used every opportunity of ce- 
menting and securing the peace ; that it was his firm 
resolution to do every thing in his power for the preser- 
vation of it, and religiously adhere to the engagements 
into which he had entered. Finally, he took notice of 
the good disposition he had found in the other contract- 
ing parties to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to cherish 
the public tranquillity of Europe ; and he earnestly re- 
commended to the two houses the maintenance of 
a strong naval power^ as the bulwark of national se- 
curity. 

§ XXXI. When the motion was made for an ad- 
dress of thanks in the house of commons, the first para- 
graph of his majesty's speech furnished the opposition 
with a handle to declaim against the late treaty. Sit 
John Hynde Cotton observed, that the peace could not 
be properly styled complete, as nothing had been stipu- 
lated with respect to the article of" no search;'' alluding 
to the interruption our commerce had sustained from 
the Spaniards in the West Indies: a stipulation, without 
which both houses of parliament had formerly voted 
that there should be no peace with that kingdom, ^n 
the present conjuncture of affairs, such an objection sa- 
voured rather of party than of patriotism ; and indeed 
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»*r John declared^ that the remarks he made upon the 
occasion were rather in discharge of the duty Jie owed 
to his country, than in hope of seeing his sentimenta 
e^used by the msgority. Some sharp altercation was 
uyed in the debate which arose on this subject ; and 
many severe invectives were levelled at those who nego* 
tiated, as well as at those who approved and confirmed 
the treaty. But Mr. Pelham, who sustained the whcde 
weight of the debate on the side of administration, an- 
swered every objection with equal candour and ability } 
and if he failed in proving that the terms of peace were 
as favourable as could be expected, considering the un-» 
fortunate events of the war, and the situation of the con* 
tending powers ; he at least demonstrated, that it would 
be the interest of the kingdom to acquiesce for the pre-* 
^ sent in the treaty which had been concluded, and en^ 
deavour to remedy its imperfections by subsequent con^ 
ventions, amicably opened among those powers between 
whom any cause of dispute remained* With respect to 
the vote of both houses, mentioned by sir John Hynd^ 
G)tton, he declaredi'that he had never approved of that 
step, when it was first taken ; or, if he had, times and 
circumstances, which could not be foreseen, would have 
justified his deviating from it in the re-establishment of 
peace. He reminded them, that a parliament of Great 
Britain had once voted *^ no peace while any part of the 
West Indies should remain in possession of the Spanish 
king ;'* yet a train of incidents, which they could not 
possibly foresee, afterward rendered it expedient to 
adopt a peace, without insisting upon the accomplish- 
ment of that condition. In a word, we must own» that, 
in a majority of debates excited in the course of this ses* 
sion, the ministry derived their triumphs from the force 
of reason, as well as from the weight of influence. We 
shall always, however, except the efforts that were 
made for reducing the number of land-forces to fifteen 
thousand, and maintaining a greater nun)ber of seamea 
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than the ministry proposed. On these constitutional 
points the earl of Egmont^ and the other chiefs of the 
opposition^ expatiated with all the energy of eloquence ; 
which^ however, was frustrated by the power of supe- 
rior numbers. Ten thousand seamen were voted fdr 
the service of the ensuing year^ notwithstanding his 
majesty's injunction to maintain a considerable navy ; 
and the number of land-forces was continued at eigh- 
teen thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. The sums 
granted for making good his majesty's engagements 
with the electors of Bavaria and Mentz, and the duke 
of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, amounted to 53^2251. ster- 
ling. The services done by the colonies in North Ame- 
rica, during the war, were gratified with the sum of 
122,2461. The expense incurred by the new colony of 
Nova Scotia, exceeded 76,000/. A small sum was voted 
for the improvement of Georgia ; and 10,000/. were 
granted towards the support of the British forts and 
settlements on the coast of Africa. The sum total 
granted in this session arose to 4>141, 66 1/. Q^. 11^. 
to be raised by the land-tax, at 3^. hi the pound ; the 
malt, and other duties, the surplus of divers impost-^ 
tions remaining in the bank and exchequer ; one mil- 
lion by annuities, at three per cent, charged on the 
sinkmg fund, until redeemed by parliament; and 
900,000/. out of the excess or overplus of monies denon 
minated the sinking fund. 

§ XXXII. But the capital measure which distin- 
guished this session of parliament was the reduction of 
the interest on the public funds ; a scheme which was 
planned and executed by the minister, without any na- 
tional disturbance or disquiet, to the astonishment of all 
Europe ; the different nations of which could not com* 
prehend how it would be possible for the government, at 
the close of a long and expensive, war^ which had so con- 
siderably drained the country^ and augmented the enor- 
mous burden of national debt, to find money for paying 
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off such of the public creditors as might choose, to re- 
ceive the principal^ rather than submit to a redaction of 
the interest. It was not very much for the honour of 
the opposition^ that some of its leading members endea- 
voured to impede this great machine of civil economy, 
by taking opportunities of affirming in parliament^ in 
opposition to his majesty's speech/ that the nation^ far 
from being in a flourishing condition, was almost en^ 
tirely exhausted ; that commerce drooped and declined ; 
that public credit stood tottering on the brink of ruin ; 
arid that all the treaties lately concluded among the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe were, in effect, disadvantageous 
and prejudicial to the interests of Great Britain. In 
answer to these assertions, Mr. Pelham undertook to 
prove, from the register of exports and imports, that the 
commerce of the kingdom was more extensive at this 
than at any former period ; and that the public credit 
was strong enough to admit of an experiment, which he 
iwould not presume to hazard, except upon a moral cer- 
tainty of its being firmly rooted, beyond the power of 
accident and faction to shake or overturn. He declared, 
that his design of reducing the interest upon the funds 
was the result of the love he bore his country, and an 
opinion that it was the duty of the servants of the 
crown to ease the burdens of the people. He said, he 
had conferred on this subject with persons of the most 
approved knowledge, and undoubted experience ; and 
chose to promulgate the method proposed for alleviating 
the load of the national debt, that the public, in know- 
ing the particulars of the scheme, might have time to 
consider them at leisure, and start such objections as 
should occur to their reflection, before it might be too 
late to adopt amendments* He observed, that nothing 
could more clearly demonstrate the vigour of puWic cre- 
dit, and the augmenta^bn of national commerce, than 
the price of stock, which had within three years risen 
to a very considerable increase ; and the duties on im- 
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ports^ which in nine months had added one million to 
the sinking fund^ notwithstanding a very extraordinary 
sum which had been paid as bounties for exported com. 
He expressed great tenderness and regard for the in- 
terests of those who had advanced their money for the 
service of the government ; declaring, that his aim. was 
to contrive a fair, honest, and equitable method for less^- 
ening the national encumbrances, by lowering the inte- 
rest, conformable to parliamentary faith, and agreeable 
to the rules of eternal justice. His plan was accordingly 
<x>mmunicated, canvassed^ and approved in the house of 
commons, and an act passed for reducing the interest 
of the funds which constitute the national debt.^ In 
pursuance of this act, for the reduction of the interest^ 
the greater part of the creditors complied with the terms 
proposed, and subscribed their respective annuities be-*- 

^ The resolations of the oommons on this head were printed, by aatho^ 
rity, in the London Gazette, signifying, that those who were, or should 
be, proprietors of any part of the public debt, redeemable by law, in* 
cnrred before Michaelmas, in the year 1749, carrying an interest of four 
per csentnm per annum, who should, on or before the 28th day of Febro* 
ary in that year, subscribe their names, signifying their consent to accept 
of an interest of 3/. per centum, to commence from the 25th day of 
December, in the year 1757, subject to the same provisions, notices, and 
daoses of redemption, to which their respective sums of four per centum 
were then liable, should, in lieu of their present interest, be entitled to 
four per centiun till the 25th day of December, in the year 1750 ; and 
after that day, to 8/. \0s. per centum per annum, till the 25th day of 
December, 1757 ; and no part of that debt, except what was due to the 
East India company, should be redeemable at this period; that if any 
part of the national debt, incurred before last Michaelmas, redeemable 
by law, and carrying an interest of four per centum, should remain un- 
labscribed on or before the 30th day of May, the government should 
pay off the principal. For this purpose his majesty was enabled to bor- 
row of any person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, any sum or sums 
of money not exceeding that part of the national debt which might re- 
loain unsubscribed, to be charged on the sinking fund, upon any terms 
not exceeding the rate of interest in the foregoing proposal. 

All the duties appropriated to the payment of the interest were still 
eontinned, and the surplus of these incorporated with the sinking fund 
for the discharge of the principal. Books were opened for the subscrip- 
tion, at the exchequer, the bank of England, and the South-sea house; 
and copies of these resolutions transmitted ia the dnrectors of all the mo- 
■ied corporations. 

Y 2 
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fore the end of February ; but the three great compa- 
nies at first kept aloof^ and refused to subscribe any part 
of their capital. 

§ XXXIII. About the middle of March the commons 
ordered the proper officers to lay before them an account 
of the sums which had been subscribed^ and these were 
taken into consideration by a committee of the whole 
house. It was then that Mr. Pelham^ as chancellor of 
the exchequer^ observed^ that besides the debts due to 
the three great companies in th^ir corporate capacity, 
all the rest, carrying four per centum interest, had been 
subscribed, except about eight or nine millions, the pro- 
prietors of which had forfeited the favour designed them 
by parliament ; but as many of these had been misled 
by evil counsellors, who perhaps were more intent on 
distressing the government, than solicitous to serve 
their friends ; and as many were foreigners, residing be- 
yond sea, who had not time to take proper advice, and 
give the necessary instructions ; and as these could not 
possibly be distinguished from such as refused to sub- 
scribe from mere obstinacy or disaffection, it might be 
thought cruel to take the most rigorous advantage of 
the forfeiture they had incurred. With respect to the 
proprietors of the stock or capital belonging to the three 
great companies, he asserted, t^at many of them would 
willingly have subscribed their properties within the 
time limited, but were necessarily excluded by the majo- 
rity on the ballot ; and as it was equally impossible to 
know those who were against the question on the bal- 
lot, he thought that some tenderness was due even* to 
the proprietors of those three companies : his opinion, 
therefore, was, that they and the uncomplying annui- 
tants should be indulged with farther time to complete 
their subscription ; but, in order to preserve the autho- 
rity of parliament, and the respect due to that august 
assembly, they ought not to be gratified with such ad- 
vantageous terms as were allowed to the annuitants who 
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at first cheerfully complied with the proposals offered 
by the legislature. For these reasons he proposed^ that 
although the term of subscribing should be protracted 
till the 30th day of May, the encouragement of 3/. 10^. 
per centum per annum should not be continued to the 
second subscribers longer than tiU the 5th day of De* 
cember, in the year 1755. The proposal being approved, 
a bill was framed for this purpose, as well as for redeem** 
ing such annuities as should not be subscribed, which 
passed through both houses, and was enacted into a law, 
after having received an additional clause, empowering 
the East India company, in case they should subscribe 
all their stock bearing an interest of four per centum, 
to borrow, with the consent of the treasury, any sums 
not exceeding 4,200,000/., after the several rates of in- 
terest before proposed to be paid by the public, and one 
million more at three per centum per annum. They 
were also vested with a power to raise money by bonds, 
as formerly ; yet so as the whole, including the annui- 
ties, should not exceed what they were by former acts 
empowered to borrow. The objections to the execution 
of this project, which by many were deemed insurmount- 
able, entirely vanished before the fortitude, perseverance, 
and caution of the minister ; who had secured, among 
the monied men of the nation, the promise of such 
sums as would have been sufficient to pay ofF the capital 
belonging to those creditors who might refuse to accept 
the interest thus reduced. The second subscription had 
the desired effect. The three great companies acqui- 
esced, and their example was followed by the other 
scrupulous annuitants ; the national burden was com- 
fortably lightened, and the sinking fund considerably 
increased, without producing the Jeast perplexity or 
disturbance in the commonwealth ; a circumstance that 
oould not fail to excite the admiration and envy of all 
Christendom. 

^ XXXIV. The mutiny bill for the ensuing year 
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was mitigated with an essential alteration, relating to 
die oath of secrecy imposed upon the members of every 
court-martial^ who were now released from this reserve^ 
if required to give evidence, by due course of law, in any 
court of judicature ; and whereas, by the former mutiny 
bill^ a general was empowered to order the revisal of 
any sentence by a court-martial as often as he pleased, 
and, on that pretence, to keep in confinement a man 
who had been acquitted upon a fair trial, it was now 
enacted, that no sentence pronounced by any court* 
martial, and signed by the president, should be more 
than once liable to revisal. Colonel Greorge Townshend^ 
son of lord viscount Townshend, who had equally dis- 
tinguished himself by his civil and military accomplish- 
ments, proposed another clause, for preventing any non- 
commissioned officer's being broke or reduced into the 
ranks ; or any soldier's being punished, but by the sen- 
tence of a court*martial. He gave the house to under- 
stand, that certain persons attended at the door, who 
from the station of non-commissioned officers had been 
broke, and reduced into the ranks, without trial, or any 
cause assigned ; and he expatiated not only upon the 
iniquity of such proceedings, but also upon the danger 
of leaving such arbitrary power in the hands of any 
individual officer. A warm debate was the consequence 
of this motion, which, however, was overruled by the 
majority. 

§ XXXV. Among other regulations made in the 
course of this session for the encouragement of the 
British manufactures, a large duty was laid upon Irish 
sail-cloth, which being sold at an under price, was found 
to interfere with the same species of commodity &bri- 
cated in the island of Great Britain ; and, for the farther 
benefit of this last, the bounty upon the exportation of 
it, which had been deducted from a defective fund^ was 
now made payable out of the customs. This measure, 
however, was not of such importance to the nation, as 
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the act which they passed for encouraging the iaiporta- 
tion of pig and bar-iron from the British colonies in 
North America. Every well-wisher to his country re- 
flected with concern on the nature of the British trade 
with Sweden, from which kingdom the subjects of his 
Britannic majesty imported more iron and steel than aU 
the other countries in Europe. For this article they 
paid a very great balance in ready money, which the 
Swedes again expended in purchasing from the French, 
and other mercantile powers, those necessaries and super- 
fluities with which they might have been as cheaply 
furnished by Great Britain. In the mean time, the Eng- 
lish colonies in America were restricted by severe duties 
from making advantage of their own produce, in ex* 
changing their iron for such commodities as they were 
under the necessity of procuring from their mother 
country. Such restriction was not only a cruel grievance 
upon our own settlements, but also attended with mani- 
fest prejudice to the interests of Great Britain, annually 
drained of great sums, in favour of an ungrateful natron, 
from which no part of them returned ; whereas the iron 
imported from America must of necessity come in ex- 
change for our own manufactures. The commons 
having appointed a day for taking this affair into consi- 
deration, carefully examined into th& slate of the British 
commerce carried on with Sweden, as well as into the 
accounts of iron imported from the plantations in Ameri- 
ca ; and a committee of the whole house having resolved, 
that the duties on American pig and bar-iron should 
be removed, a bilP was brought in for that purpose^ con- 

^ The most remarkable circumstance attending^ the progress of this 
biUy which made its way through both houses, and obtained the royal 
assent, was the number of contradictory petitions in favour and. in preju- 
dice of it, while it remained under consideration. The tanners of leather 
in and about the town of Sheffield, in Yorkshire^ represented, that if the 
bill shouid pass, the English iron would be undersold ; consequently a 
gpreat number of furnaces and forges would be discontinued : in that case 
the woods used for fuel would stand uncut, and the tanners be deprived 
of oak -bark sufficient for the continuance and support of their oecupa- 
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tsdning a dause^ however, to prevent his majesty's subjects 
fiom making steel, and establishing mills for slitting and 
rolling iron within the British colonies of America ; this 
precaution being taken, that the colonists might not 
interfere with the manufecturesoftheir mother country. 

fion. They nevertheless owned, that should the duty be removed from 
pig-iron only, no such consequences could be apprehended ; because 
should the number of furnaces be lessened, that of forges would be in- 
creased. This was likewise the plea urged in divers remonstrances by 
masters of iron-works, gentlemen, and freeholders, who had tracts of 
wood-land in their possession. The owners, proprietors, and fiurmers of 
furnaces and iron-forges, belonging to Sheffield and its neighbourhood, 
enlaiged upon the great expense they had incurred in erecting and sup- 
porting iron-works, by means of which great numbers of his majesty's 
subjects were comfortably supported. They expressed their apprehen- 
sion, that should the bill pass into a law, it could not in any degree lessen 
the consumption of Swedish iron, which was used for purposes which 
neither the American nor British iropi would answer; but that the pro- 
posed encouragement, considering the plenty and cheapness of wood in 
Americai would enable the colonies to undersell the British iron, a 
branch of traffic which would be totally destroyed, to the ruin of many 
thousand labourers, who would be compelled to seek their livelihood in 
foreign countries. They likewise suggested, that if all the iron manufac- 
turers of Great Britain should be obliged to depend upon a supply of 
iron from the plantations, which must ever be rendered precarious by the 
hazard of the seas and the enemy, the manufactures would probably 
decay for want of materials, and many thousand families be reduced to 
want and misery. On the other hand, the ironmongers and smiths be- 
longing to the flourishing town of Birmingham, in Warwickshire, pre- 
sented a petition, declaring, that the bill would be of great benefit to the 
trade of the nation, as it would enable the colonists to make larger re- 
turns of their own produce, and encourage them to take a greater quan- 
tity of the British manufactures. They affirmed, that all the iron-works 
in the island of Great Britain did not supply half the quantity of that 
metal sufficient to carry on the manufactures ; that if this deficiency 
could be supplied from the colonies in America, the importation would 
cease, and considerable sums of money be saved to the nation. They, ob- 
served, that the importation of iron from America could no more affect 
the iron-works and freeholders of the kingdom, than the like quantity 
imported from any other country ; but they prayed that the people of 
America might be restrained from erecting slitting or rolling-mills, or 
forges for plating iron, as they would interfere with Ihe manufacturers of 
Great Britain. 

Many remonstrances to the same effect were presented from different 
parts of the kingdom ; and it appeared upon the most exact inquiry, that 
the encouragement of American iron would prove extremely beneficial to 
the kingdom, as it had been found, upon trial, applicable to all the uses of 
Swedish iron, artd as good in eveiy respect as the produce of that countiy. . 
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^ XXXVI. The next commercial improvement^ of 
which we shall take notice^ was the bill for the en- 
couragement of the British white herring and cod fish- 
eries. This was likewise the result of mature delibera- 
tion, im{>orting, that a bounty of 30^. per ton should 
be granted^ and paid out of the customs^ to all new 
vessels from twenty to fourscore tons burden^ which 
should be built for that purpose^ and actually employed 
in the fishery : that a society should be incorporated^ 
under the name of the Free British Fishery, by a 
charter^ not exclusive, with power to raise a capital 
not exceeding 500,000/. ; and that 3/. 10^. per cen- 
tum per annum should be granted and paid out of 
the customs to the proprietors for fourteen years, for 
so much of the capital as should be actually employed 
in the said fisheries. Corresponding chambers were 
propoised to be erected in remote parts of North Britain, 
for taking in subscriptions, and prosecuting the trade, 
under the directions -of the company at London; and 
the nation in general seemed eager to dispute this 
branch of commerce with the subjects of Holland, whom 
they considered as ungrateful interlopers. In the house 
of peers, however, the bill met with a formidable oppo- 
sition from the earl of Winchelsea and lord Sandys, who 
justly observed, that it was a crude, indigested scheme, 
which, in the execution, would never answer the ex- 
pectations of the people : that in contending with the 
Dutch, who are the patterns of unwearied industry, and 
the most rigid economy, nothing could be more absurd 
than a joint stock company, which is always clogged 
with extraordinary expense ; and the resolution of fit- 
ting out vessels at the port of London, where all sorts of 
materials, labour, and seamen, are so much dearer than 
in any other part of the united kingdom, exclusive of the 
great distance and dangerous voyage between the me- 
tropolis ^nd the Sound of Brassa in Shetland, the ren- 
dezvous at which all the herring-busses were to assem- 
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ble in the beginning of the fishing season. They like* 
wse took notice of the heavy duty on salt, used in curing 
the fish for sale, and the beef for provision to the mari- 
ners ; a circumstance of itself sufficient to discourage 
adventurers, from embarking in a commerce which, at 
best, yields but very slender profits to the trade in par- 
ticular, how important soever it might prove to the com- 
munity in general. These objections were answered by 
the duke of Argyle and the earl of Granville, who seemed 
to think that this branch of trade could not be fairly 
set on foot, without such a considerable sum of money 
as no single individual would care to advance ; that 
a joint stock company would be able to prosecute the 
fishery at a smaller expense than that which particular 
traders must necessarily incur ; that the present spirit 
of the nation, which was eagerly bent upon trying the 
experiment, ought not to be balked by delay, lest H 
should evaporate ; and that though the plan was not 
unexceptionable, the defects of it might in the sequel be 
remedied by the legislature. In a word, the bill was 
adopted by the majority, with a small amendment in the 
title, which produced some disquiets in the lower house; 
but this dispute was compromised, and it was enacted 
into a law towards the close of the session. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to the public than the sanction 
of the legislature to this favourite plan, which was ar- 
dently promoted, and patronised by men of the greatest 
eminence for wealth and popularity. The company 
chose for their governor the prince of Wales, who re- 
ceived this proof of their attachment and respect with 
particular marks of satisfaction : the president and vice- 
president were both aldermen of London ; and the 
council was composed of thirty gentlemen, the majority 
of whom were members of parliament. Great pains were 
taken, and some artifice was used, to learn the Dutch 
method of curing the fish. People crowded with their 
subscriptions ; a number of hands were employed in 
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building and equipping the busses or vessels used in the 
fishery ; and the most favourable consequences were 
expected from the general vigour and alacrity which ani- 
mated these preparations. But the success did not gratify . 
the sanguine hopes of the projectors and adventurers. 
The objections made in the house of lords soon appeared 
to have been well founded : these co-operating with mis- 
management in the directors, the spirit of the company 
began to flag, the natural consequences of commercial 
disappointment, and now the British fishery seems to 
languish under the neglect of the legislature. 

§ XXXVII . Touching the trade to the coast of Africa, 
petitions were renewed by the company and its creditors, 
the merchants of Bristol, Liverpool, and Lancaster ; and 
a remonstrance was presented by the planters and mer- 
chants interested in the British sugar settlements in 
America ; but the. commons adhered to their former re- 
solutions of laying open the trade, maintaining the forts 
at the public expense, and regulating the commerce by 
a committee of merchants, representing the chief trad- 
ing towns in the kingdom, to be superintended by, the 
board of trade and plantations. The bill was accord- 
ingly framed and presented, and having proceeded 
tlu'ough both houses without opposition, obtained the 
royal assent Over and above these wise, salutary, and 
patriotic measures for the improvement of commerce, 
they encouraged the importation of raw silk by an act, 
reducing the duties formerly payable on that which was 
the growth of China to the same that is raised on the 
raw silk from Italy, and allowing the same drawback 
upon the exportation of the one which had been usually 
granted on the other. A second bill was brought in for 
the encouragement of the growth and culture of silk in 
Carolina and Georgia, where it had been lately produced 
with extraordinary success, by freeing from all duties 
that which should be imported from his majesty's domi- 
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nipns in America ; and a third was framed, permitting 
raw silk of the growth or produce of Persia, purchased 
in Russia, to be imported into Great Britain, from any 
port or place belonging to the empire of Russia. Divers 
efforts were made, by different members in the opposi- 
tion, to rectify certain abuses in the army and adminis- 
tration : some bills were brought in, and several peti- 
tions were left on the table ; but all of them proved 
abortive, from the power and influence of the minister, 
who seemed resolved that no benefit should flow upon 
the nation through any channel but his own. Never- 
theless, it must be acknowledged, for the honour of his 
memory, that there is no session on record so productive 
as this was of measures advantageous to the community. 
§ XXXVIII. The people, however, were not entirely 
satisfied with the conduct of the administration, if we 
may judge from the ferment and commotions raised 
during the progress of an election for a citizen to repre- 
sent the city of Westminster in parliament. The seat 
which had been filled by lord Trentham, eldest son of 
earl Gower, having become vacant, in consequence of 
that nobleman's accepting a place at the board of admi- 
ralty, he again declared himself a candidate, and met 
with a violent opposition. Those who styled themselves 
the independent electors of Westminster being now in- 
censed to an uncommon degree of turbulence by the 
interppsition of ministerial influence, determined to use 
their utmost endeavours to bafHe the designs of the 
court, and at the same time take vengeance on the fa- 
mily of earl Gower, who had entirely abandoned the 
opposition, of which he was formerly one of the most 
respected leaders. With this view they held consulta- 
tions, agreed to resolutions, and set up a private gentle- 
man, named sir George Vandeput, as the competitor of 
lord Trentham, declaring that they would support his 
pretensions at their own expense, being the more enoou- 
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raged to this enterprise^ by the countenance and assist- 
ance of the prince of Wales and his adherents. They 
accordingly opened houses of entertainment for their 
partisans, solicited votes, circulated remonstrances, and 
propagated abuse : in a word, they canvassed, with sur- 
prising spirit and perseverance, against the whole in- 
terest of St. James's. Mobs were hired and processions 
made on both sides, and the city of Westminster was 
filled with tumult and uproar. The mutual animosity 
of the parties seemed every day to increase during the 
election, and a great number of unqualified votes were 
presented on both sides : all the powers of insinuation, 
obloquy, and ridicule, were employed to vilify and de- 
preciate both candidates. At length the poll being 
closed, a majority of votes appeared in behalf of lord 
Trentham ; but a scrutiny being demanded by the other 
side, the returning officer complied with their request. 
The speaker of the lower house had issued his war- 
rant for a new writ of election about the middle of No- 
vember ; and towards the end of February, Mr. Fox, 
secretary at war, standing up, and observing that no 
return had yet been made, thought proper to move, that 
the clerk of the crown, the messenger extraordinary 
attending the great seal, the under sheriff of Middlesex, 
and the high-bailifF of Westminster, should attend next 
morning, and give an account of their issuing, deliver- 
ing, and executing the writ of election. These being 
examined, and the high-bailiff declaring that he would 
proceed with all possible dispatch in the scrutiny, which 
had been demanded and was begun, Mr. Speaker ex- 
plained to him some particulars of his duty ; in the dis- 
charge of which, he was given to understand, he might 
•depend upon the protection of the house, should he 
meet with any obstruction which he could not otherwise 
surmount. By the violence and caprice with which a* 
great number of votes were contested on both sides, the 
scrutiny was protracted a long time, and the return at- 
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tended with some extraordinary consequences, which 
shall be particularized among the transactions of the next 
year. In the mean time, the present session of par- 
liament was closed on the 12th day of April, with a 
speech from the throne, commending the commons for 
having seized- the very first opportunity of reducing the 
interest of the national debt, without the least infringe- 
ment upon the faith of parliament ; and congratulating 
them on the flourishing state of the public credit, which 
could not fail to add strength and reputation to the go- 
vernment both at home and abroad. Immediately after 
the rising of the parliament, his majesty appointed a re- 
gency to govern the kingdom in his absence, and em- 
barked for the continent, in order to visit his German 
dominions. 

^ XXXIX. The month of January and the beginning 
of February were distinguished, the firat day by a very 
remarkable aurora borealis, appearing at night to the 
north-^east, of a deep and dusky red colour^ like the re-" 
flection of some great fire, for which it Was by many 
people mistaken; and. the coruscations, unlike those 
that are generally observed, did not meet in the zenithy 
but in a point some degrees to the southward. Fe- 
bruary was ushered in by terrible peals of thunder, 
flashes of lightning, and such ^ tempest of wind, hail, 
and rain, as overwhelmed with fear and consternation 
the inhabitants of Bristol, where it chiefly raged. On 
£he eighth day of the same month, between twelve and 
one in the afternoon, the people of Londbn were still 
more dreadfully alarmed by the shock of an earthquake, 
which shook all the houses with such violence, that the 
furniture rocked on the floors, the pevrter and porcelain 
rattled on the shdvesj the chamber-bells rang, and the 
whole of this commotion was attended with a clap or 
' noise resembling that produced by the fall of some heavy 
piece of furniture. The shock extended through the 
cities of London and Westminster, and was felt on both 
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sides of the river Thames, from Greenwich to the west- 
ward of London ; but not perceptible at a considerable 
distance. On the very same day of the next month, be- 
tween five and six o'clock in the morning, the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis were again affrighted by a second 
shock, more violent than the first, and abundantly more 
alarming, as it waked the greater part of the people from 
their repose. It was preceded by a succession of thick 
low flashes of lightning, and a rumbling noise, like that 
of a heavy carriage rolling over a hollow pavement. The 
shock itself consisted of repeated yibratioqs, which lasted 
some seconds, and violently shook every house from top 
to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the shelves clat- 
tered, the small bells rang, and in some places public 
clocks were heard to strike. Many persons, roused by 
this terrible visitation, started naked from their beds, and 
ran to their doors and windows in distraction ; yet no life 
was lost, and no house overlhrown by this concussion, 
though it was so dreadful as to threaten an immediate 
dissolution of the globe. The circumstance, however, 
did not fail to make a deep impression upon ignorant^ 
weak, and superstitious minds, which were the more af-* 
fected by the consideration that the two shocks were 
periodical ; that the second, which happened exactly one 
month after the first, had been the more violent ; and 
that the next, increasing in proportion, might be at- 
tended with the most dismal consequences. This general 
notion was confirmed, and indeed propagated, among all 
ranks of people, by the admonitions of a fanatic soldier, 
who publicly preached up repentance, and boldly pro- 
phesied that the next shock would happen on the same 
day of April, and totally destroy the cities of London 
and Westminster. Considering the infectious nature 
of fear and superstition, and the emphatic manner in 
which the imagination had been prepared and prepos- 
sessed, it was no wonder that the prediction of this iyi* 
terate enthusiast should have contributed, in a great 
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measure, to augment the general terror. The churcheft 
were crowded with penitent sinners : the sons of riot 
and profligacy were overawed into sobriety and decorum. 
The streets no longer resounded with execrations, or 
the noise of brutal licentiousness ; and the hand of cha- 
rity was liberally opened. Those, whom fortune had 
enabled to retire from the devoted city, fled to the 
country with hurry and precipitation, insomuch that the 
highways were encumbered with horses and carriages. 
Many who had, in the beginning, combated these 
groundless fearjs with the weapotis of reason and ridicule, 
began insensibly to imbibe the contagion, and felt their 
hearts fail, in proportion as the hour of probation ap- 
proached : even science and philosophy were not proof 
against the unaccountable efFects of this communication. 
In after-ages it will hardly be believed, that on the even- 
ing of the 8th day of April, the open fields that skirt 
the metropolis were filled with an incredible number of 
people assembled in chairs, in chaises, and coaches, as 
well as on foot, who waited in the most fearful suspense 
until morning, and the return of day disproved the truth 
of the dreaded prophecy. Then their fears vanished : 
they returned to their respective habitations in a tran- 
sport of joy ; and were soon reconciled to their abandoned 
vices, which they seemed to resume with redoubled af- 
fection, and once more bade defiance to the vengeance 
of Heaven. 

§ XL. By this time all the jails in England were filled 
with the refuse of the army and navy, which having 
been dismissed at the peace, and either averse to labour^ 
or excluded from employment, had naturally preyed 
upon the commonwealth. Great numbers of those 
wretches who, by proper regulations, might have been 
rendered serviceable to the community, were executed 
as examples ; and the rest, perished miserably, amidst 
the stench, and horrors of noisome dungeons. Even 
the prison of Newgate was rendered so infectious by the 
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uncommon crowds of confined felons^ stowed together 
in close apartments, that the very air they breathed 
acquired a pestilential degree of putrefaction. It wa9 
this putrefied air, which, adhering to the clothes ot 
the malefactors brought to trial at the bar of the Old 
Bailey in May^ produced among the audience a pestilen- 
tial fever, which infected and proved fatal to the lord 
mayor of London, to one alderman, two of the judges, 
divers lawyers who attended the session, the greatest 
part of the jury, and a considerable number of the spec- 
tators. In order toprevent such disasters for the future, 
the jails were cleansed, and accommodated with ventila- 
tors, which exhaust the foul and supply a circulation 
of fresh air ; and other humane precautions were taken 
for the benefit of the prisoners. 

§ XLI. The affairs of the continent underwent no 
remarkable alteration. An ambassador extraordinary 
being sent to Petersburgh from the court of London, 
declared to the czarina's minister, that in case of a rup- 
ture between Russia and Sweden, occasioned by the 
hostilities committed by the former power, his Britannic 
majesty would consider Russia as the aggressor, and the 
czarina could not expect that he would supply her with 
the succours which he was engaged by treaty to furnish 
for her defence, in case she should be attacked. A de- 
claration of the same nature was made by the ambassa- 
dor of her imperial majesty the queen of Hungary ; 
while the ministers of France and Prussia, who were in 
strict alliance with Sweden, gave her to understand, 
that they would punctually fulfil their engagements with 
the court of Stockholm, should she actually invade the 
Swedish territories of Finland. The spirit with which 
the king of Prussia exerted himself on this occasion, 
gave infinite umbrage to the czarina, who, indeed, ex- 
pressed her resentment, by treating the minister of 
Brandenburgh with contemptuous neglect, and even re- 
fused; to favour him with an audience till he should be 
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vsfted with the character of ambassador. Tba» were 
lawn the s^edf oC nQisundenstaoding betiraen those two 
powey^, which, in the sequel, grew up to itbc most bitter 
aQitno6tty# and served to inflame those disaensiom which 
have desolated the fairest provinces c£ Gecmzuy, The 
remonstrance of his Prussian majesty, with respect to 
the troubles of the north, was couched in such terms 
as gave dissatisfaction to the court of Pefcersbur^. The 
Russian minister retired from Berlin without the cere- 
mony of taking leave, and the Prussian ambassador Wa* 
rendorf was recalled from the court of the czarina. 

§ XLII. The attention of his Britannic majesty was 
not wholly engrossed by the disputes between Russia and 
Sweden. He had another object, in view, which more 
nearly concerned the interest of his German dominions ; 
and had set on foot two negotiations of the utmost im- 
portance to the commerce and advantage of Great Bri- 
tain. His first and principal aim was, in conjunctioQ 
with the court of Vienna, to take such measures as 
would secure the succession of the imperial dignity to 
the archduke Joseph, eldest son and heir to the reign- 
ing emperor. As the previous step to that elevatioo, 
it was proposed to elect this young prince king of the 
Romans ; and for this purpose it was neoesaary to pro^ 
cure a majority not only of the electws, but also in the 
diet of the empire, through which the proposal roust 
have passed. No stone was left unturned to reconcile 
this expedient to the German princes. Subsidies were 
offered to the maritime powers of England, and the 
stales^general, to the electors of Mentz and Cologne ; 
and a treaty of the same nature was concluded with the 
elector of Bavaria, who, in consideration of an annual 
subsidy, amounting to 40,000/. steriing, two^thirds to 
be paid by Britain, and the rest by the states-general,- 
engaged to keep in readiness a body of six thousand in- 
fantry, as auxiliaries to the maritime powers, though 
not to act against the emperor or empire ; and to join 
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iSie interest of his Britannic majei^y in the diet, as well 
as in tbe electocal college. In order to render the king 
of Poland dector of Saxony, propitious to this design, 
he was acoommodated with the loan of a very consider- 
able sism, upon the mortgage of certain bailiwicks and 
lordships belonging to the Saxon dominions. Thus a 
majority of the electors was secured, and such founda- 
tions were laid for the success of this project, that it 
was generally believed it would be accomplished in hig 
Britannic majesty's next visit to his German dominions. 
Hopes, it was said, were given to the king of Sweden, 
that his concurrence would be gratified by erecting the 
house of Hesse-Cassel,. of which he was head, into a 
tenth electorate. Arguments of an interesting nature 
were used with the king of Prussia, and the elector-pa- 
latine, that, if possible, the diet might unanimously ap- 
prove of this measure, so necessary for establishing the 
peace of the empire, and preventing such troubles ad 
arose from a disputed succession at the death of Charles 
the Sixth. These endeavours, however, did not succeed 
in their full extent. 

§ XLIII. The king of Prussia, as elector of Branden- 
burgh, opposed the election as unnecessary and impro- 
per, on account of the health and vigour of the reigning 
emperor, and the tender years of the archduke. This 
monarch had set himself up as a balance to the power 
of the house of Austria, which had long aspired toabso«- 
lute dominion over its co-estates, and endeavoured to 
establish a hereditary right of succession to the empire : 
he therefore employed all his influence to frustrate the 
measure proposed, either actuated by a spirit of pure 
patriotism, or inspired with designs which he had not 
yet thought proper to declare. The opposition was 
joined by the elector-palatine, and countenanced by the 
French king; who protested, that, for the sake of peace, 
he would not oppose this election, though contrary to 
the Golden Bull, provided it should be confirmed by th^ 
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unanimous consent of the electoral college; but should 
any one member signify his dissent, and he or any state 
of the empire claim the protection and assistance of his 
most Christian majesty, he could not dispense with 
granting both, in consequence of his being guarantee 
of the treaty of Westphalia ; an engagement by which 
he was obliged to succour those princes and states of 
the empire who might have recourse to him, in case of 
any grievance they suffered contrary to what was stipu- 
lated in that constitution. This declaration co-operating 
with the known character of his Prussian majesty, whose 
great army overawed Hanover and Bohemia, in all pro- 
bability damped that vigour with which the courts of 
Vienna and Herenhausen had hitherto prosecuted this 

important negotiation. 

§ XLIV. The second object that employed the atten- 
tion of the British ministry, was the establishment of the 
precise limits of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, where the new 
colony had suffered great mischief and interruption from 
the incursions of the Indians, excited to these outrages 
by the subjects and emissaries of France. Commissa- 
ries had been appointed, by both crowns, to meet at 
Paris, and compromise these disputes ; but the con- 
ferences were rendered abortive by every art of cavilling, 
chicanery, and procrastination, which the French com- 
missioners opposed to the justice and perspicuity of the 
English claims. They not only misinterpreted treaties, 
though expressed with the utmost precision, and per- 
plexed the conferences with difficulties and matter fo- 
reign to the subject, but they carried the finesse of per- 
fidy so far as to produce false charts and maps of the 
country, in which the rivers and boundaries were mis- 
placed and misrepresented. At this time also the insin- 
cerity of the French court appeared in affected delays 
and artful objections, with respect to the evacuation 
j^f the neutral islands in the West Indies ; and the 
governors of the British plantations, in different parts of 
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North America, transmitted intelligence, that the French 
had begun to make encroachments on the banks of the 
English colonies. 

§ XLV. Perhaps the precarious footing on which the 
peace stood between Great Britain and France at this 
juncture, and the critical situation of afEurs in Germany, 
determined the ministry of England to compromise all 
differences with Spain, upon such terms as at any other 
time they would hardly have embraced. In order to 
discuss those points between the two nations, which had 
not been settled by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, con- 
ferences were also begun at Madrid, and carried by Mr. 
Keene, plenipotentiary to his Britannic majesty, and 
Don Joseph de Carvajal and Lancastro, the Spanish 
king's minister. At length a treaty was concluded on 
these conditions : the king of Spain engaged to pay, in 
three months, to the South-sea company of England, 
100,000/. sterling, as an indemnification for all claims 
upon his crown, by virtue of the assiento. In other 
.respects, the trade and navigation of the English to the 
ports of Spain were regulated by former treaties. It 
was stipulated, that they should pay no other duties than 
those that were exacted of them in the reign of Charles 
II. of Spain : that they should be treated on the footing 
of the most favoured nations ; and continue to enjoy 
the privilege of taking salt at the island of Tortuga. 
But there was no article restricting the Spanish guarda 
costas from searching the British vessels on the high 
seas : although, as we have already observed, this inso- 
lent prerogative, assumed without right, and exercised 
without humanity, was, in effect, the original and sole 
cause of the late rupture, which had been attended with 
such enormous expense to the nation. It must be 
owned, however, that his Catholic majesty was at this 
period extremely well disposed to live upon good terms 
with Great Britain. He was resolved to indulge his 
people with the blessings ofjpeace, to propagate a spirit 
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of industrjr throughout his domioions, and> in particular^ 
to encourage commerce, which he foresaw would prove 
a much more certain and inexhaustible source of wealth, 
power^ and influence, than all the treasures he could 
drain from the mines of Mexico and Peru, His resolu»- 
tions on this interesting subject were chiefly directed by 
Don Ricardo Wall^ who now acted as his minister at 
London ; a gentleman of Irish extract, who had distin-* 
guished himself in the field as well as in the cabinet, and 
possessed the joint qualifications of a general and a 
statesman,. He had, by virtue of a passport, come over 
privately to England before the peace, in order to pave 
the way fbc the treaty, by a secret negotiation with the 
English ministers ; but immediately after the peace was 
proclaimed, he appeared in the character of ambassador. 
He was possessed of the most insinuating address, 
shnewd, penetrating, and inquisitive. While he resided 
ia London, hes^red no pains in learning the nature of 
those manufactm^s^ and that commerce, by which Great 
Britain had been so remarkably aggrandized ; and on 
his return to Spain, where in a little time he was placed 
at the helm of affairs, he turned the knowledge he had 
Aus acquired to the advantage of his country. He not 
only promoted the useful arts within the kingdom of 
Spain, but demonstrated the infinite advantage that 
would accrue from an active trade, which the Spaniards 
had for many ages neglected, and in a few years their 
ships were seen to swarm in all the commercial ports of 
Europe. Of other foreign events which distinguished 
this summer, the most remarkable was the death of 
John king of Portugal, who perfectly understood, and 
steadily pursued, the true interests of his country, and 
in whom many princely qualities were debased by a 
cruel spirit of bigotry and superstition. He was sue* 
ceeded by his eldest son Joseph, who, if he has fallen 
short of his father in some respects, cannot be jusdy 
charged with having inherited this paternal weakness* 
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§ XLVI. The kmg of Great Britain having rtturded 
to England^ opened the session of parliament in Jantt<« 
ary ^itb a speedi, importing that he had concluded a 
treaty with the king of Spain, and amicably adjusted 
such differences as could not be so properly compromised 
m a general treaty : that the commerce of this nation 
with that cduntry was re-established upon the most 
advantageous and sure foundations ; and that there was 
the greatest reason to hope the ancient friendship be* 
tween Great Britain and l^in would, from mutual i&^ 
dination as well as interest, be now effectually restored. 
He told them, that, in conjunction with the empress* 
queen and the states-general, he had conduded a treaty 
with the elector of Bavaria ; and was employed in taking 
such farther measures as might best tend to strengtheli 
and secure the tranquillity of the empire, suppcnt its 
^stem, and timely anticipate such events as had been 
found by experience to endanger the common cause, 
and involve Europe in the calamities of war, and occa* 
^on the loss of much blood and treasure to these king** 
doms. He promised that both these treaties should bd 
subjected to their perusal : he gave them to understand, 
that he had received from all the other contracting 
powers in the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the 
most dear declarations of their resolution to preserve 
the general peace ; and that he had taken care to con-> 
solidate the ties of union and friendship between him 
and his allies, the better to secure their mutual interests, 
maintain the peace already subsisting, and prevent the 
occasion of any future rupture* Finally, he recommend* 
ed unanimity, the improvement of commerce, and the 
^kdtusl suppression of such outrages and violences as 
are inconsistent with good order and government, and 
endanger the lives and properties of the subject, whose 
happiness and flourishing condition he had entirely at 
h^rt. 
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^ XLVII. When the motion was made for an address 
of thanks, couched in terms that savoured of the mort 
implicit complaisance, approbation, and acquiescence in 
the measures which the crown had taken, the earl of 
Eg — ^t, and some other anti-courtiers^ affirmed^ that such 
an address would be equally servile and absurd. They 
observed, that nothing could be more preposterous than 
a blind approbation of measures whidi they did not know : 
that nothing could be more ridiculous than their congf a- 
tulations on the present happy tranquillity^ when almost 
every day's newspapers informed them of some British 
ships being seized by the Spaniards, or some new attack 
made by the French on our infant colony of Nova Scotia. 
With respect to the continent of Europe^ they affirmed^ 
that the tranquillity of Germany would have been upon 
a much more solid foundation^ had England never in* 
terposed in the affairs of the empire : in that case the 
princes would of themselves have supported the consti- 
tution of their own country : that the election of an in- 
£int for the king of the Romans was much more likely 
to disturb than establish the tranquillity of Europe ; be- 
cause it would help to overturn the constitution of the 
empire^ by rendering the imperial dignity hereditary in 
one house, instead of being the result of a free election. 
They took notice, that the constitution had provided 
vicars to govern the empire during the vacancy of ^thc 
imperial throne ; but had made no provision of regents, 
protectors^ or guardians, for a minor emperor, because it 
was never supposed that a minor would be chosen. They 
inveighed against the late treaty with Spain^ in which, 
they said, the ministry, for the paltry sum of 100,000/. 
had given up the claims of the South-sea company, and 
other British merchants, who had suffered from depre- 
dations to the amount of l ,300,000/. and bartered away 
the freedom of our trade and navigation, by leaving un- 
touched that prerogative which the Spaniards have as- 
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sumed of searching the British ships in the open seas^ 
and confiscating them should they find on board the 
least, particle of what they called contraband merchan- 
dise. They produced an instance of an English ship, 
lately driven by stress of weather into one of the ports 
of the Spanish West Indies, where she was searched, 
seized, and condemned under this pretence. They re- 
capitulated the conduct of the French, who, in the midst 
of their declarations of peace and moderation, were still 
employed in fortifying their settlements on the neutral 
islands, as well as in harassing and encroaching upon 
our plantations in North America. They exclaimed 
against the treaty of subsidy with the elector of Bavaria, 
or any other prince, in time of peace ; observing, that 
for some years the nation had paid such pensions to the 
Danes and the Hessians ; but, in the course of the late 
war, the former abandoned our interests, and the latter 
actuially took arms against Great Britain. They afiSirmed, 
that the subsidy was greater than the nation could spare; 
for, unless the land-tax should be continued at four shil- 
lings in the pound, they could not afford a shilling to any 
prince in Germany, without encroaching upon the sink- 
ing fund. ." At such a juncture (said a certain mem- 
ber), will any gentleman presume to propose the conti- 
nuation of such an imposition on the landholder, for the 
sake of bribing the princes, of Germany to do what ? — 
to preserve the freedom and independency of their native 
country. I say, princes of Germany, because this subsidy 
to Bavaria will signify nothing unless we take half a score 
more of them into our pay ; and when we have thus in- 
dulged them for seven years of peace, they may give us 
the slip, as others have done, whenever another war 
should be declared.*' Against these objections the mo- 
tion was supported by Mr. William Pitt, at this time an 
advocate for the ministry. He observed, that the ad- 
dress was no more than the usual compliment to the 
throne, which did not imply an obligation on the par- 
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liament to approve of measures which they might find 
cause to censure upon farther inquiry. He said^ tia« 
trivial disputes still subsisting between this nation and 
the Spaniards, or French, would soon be terminated 
amicably, and could never affect the general tranquillity 
of Europe, which was to be established upon a firm alS* 
ance between his majesty and such a confederacy upon 
the continent as would be an overmatch for the house 
of Bourbon. He expatiated upon his majesty's wisdom 
in taking off from the French interest such a powerful 
prince as the elector of Bavaria, and concerting other 
salutary measures for preserving the balance of power 
on the continent. He defended the articles of the late 
treaty with Spain ; observing, that what remained of the 
assiento contract was a matter of very little consequem^e 
to the South-sea company ; that the demands of this 
company and other British merchants were all cancelled 
by the rupture with Spain, and more than recompensed 
to the nation by a great balance of captures dui^ing the 
war, as well as by the great traffic carried on with the 
Spanish settlements in the West Indies, after it had been 
laid open by the demolition of their fortresses. He as- 
serted, that by this treafty the court of Spain had made 
many important concessions : they had condescended to 
pay a great sum to the South-sea company : they, had 
consented to the re-establishment of the British trade in 
Spain, upon a very advantageous and sofid footing, by 
agreeing that the subjects of Great Britain should pay no 
ether duties on merchandise than those exacted of his 
Catholic majesty's own subjects, and to abolish all inno- 
vations that had been introduced into the commerce. 
He affirmed, that the article of "no search" was a stipula- 
tion which it would have been ridiculous to insist upon; 
and thought proper to obviate a reproach which hefore^- 
saw the opposition would throw upon him, from the ctf^ 
cumstanceof his having, upon a former occasion, heartily 
concurred in a motion for ^ an addressi that no treaty of 
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peace with Spain should be admitted, unless such a stipu- 
lation should be first obtained as a preliminary. He 
owned he had strenuously contended for such a motion, 
because at that time, being very young and sanguine, he 
thought it right and reasonable ; but he was now ten 
years older, \^ad considered matters more coolly, and was 
convinced that the privilege of ^* no search," with respect 
to British vessels sailing near the American shore, would 
never be obtained, unless Spain should be brought so low 
as to acquiesce in any terms we as victors might pro- 
pose. He likewise signified his conviction, that all ad- 
dresses from the house of commons during the course of 
a war, for prescribing terms of peace, were in themselves 
ridiculous ; and that every such address was an encroach- 
ment on. the king's prerogative, which had always been 
attended with unlucky consequences. How far these 
arguments are satisfactory, conclusive, and consistent, 
we shall leave to the reader's determination. Certaitt 
it is, they were adopted by the majority, and the address 
was presented without farther opposition. 

§ XLVIII. The two grand committees appointed to 
discuss the supplies for the ensuing year, and the funds 
upion which they were to be raised, proceeded, as usual, 
under the directipn of the ministry ; yet not without 
some vehement opposition, in which certain servants of 
the crown expressed the most hearty concurrence. When 
a motion was made for reducing the number of seamen 
to eight thousand, Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr.- 
G. Grenville, opposed it with all their might of argu- 
ment and elocution ; but.they were overruled. Annual 
debates were also revived, with the same success, upon 
the number of troops constituting the standing army ; 
but the other resolutions of the grand committees met 
with little or no opposition. The number of seamen for 
tfee ensuing year was limited to eight thousand ; and that 
of the standing forces continued at eighteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven effective men, including 
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one thousand eight hundred and fifteen invalids. The 
commons panted a oonsiderable sum of money for pay- 
ing off the principal of such redeemable stocks as had 
not been subscribed^ in pursuance of two acts passed in 
the last session for reducing the interest of annuities. 
Thirty thousand pounds were given for fulfilling the 
king's engagement with the elector of Bavaria : large 
grants were made for supplying deficiencies, and re- 
placing sums borrowed from the sinking fund. The ex- 
pense incurred by the new colony in Nova Scotia, not 
provided for by parliament, exceeded 57,000/. ; and the 
maintenance of it for the ensuing year was fixed at 
53,927/- 14^. 4d. An enormous charge ! if we consider 
to how little purpose all this bounty was bestowed. A 
fund was established under the sanction of parliament, 
for the relief and maintenance of the widows of sea- 
officers, by allowing, upon the books of every ship of 
war in sea-pay, the wages and victuals of one man for 
every hundred of which the complement shall consist, 
for such time only as the number of nien employed in 
the service of the royal navy shall not exceed twenty 
thousand. This was an additional indulgence, over and 
above the allowance of one man granted by a former act 
of parliament. On the whole, the provisions of this 
year amounted to 5,125,023/. 11^. yd. to be raised by 
the usual duties : the sum of 1 ,026,476/. 4^. 6d. advanced 
by the bank of England, to pay off their own unsub- 
scribed annuities, for which they accepted exchequer 
bills at three per cent, interest ; by the land-tax at three 
shillings in the pound ; a lottery and annuities, at the 
rate of three per cent, per annum, to be charged on the 
sinking fund, redeemable by parliament. The annual 
measure called the mutiny bill was not passed without 
dispute and altercation : some alterations were proposed, 
but not adopted ; and the sentences of courts-martial 
still subjected to one revision. 

§ XLIX. In the midst of these deliberations, the king- 
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dom was alarmed with an event which overwhelmed 
the people with grief and consternation. His royal high- 
ness the prince of Wales, in consequence of a cold 
caught in his garden at Kew^ was seized with a pleuritic 
disorder ; and, after a short illness, expired on the 20th 
day of March, to the unspeakable affliction of his royal 
consort, and the unfeigned sorrow of all who wished well 
to their country. This excellent prince, who now died in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, was possessed of every ami- 
able quality which could engage the affection of the peo- 
ple, a tender and obliging husband, a fond parent, a kind 
master, liberal, generous, candid, and humane ; a muni- 
ficent patron of the arts, an unwearied friend to merit ; 
well disposed to assert the rights of mankind in general, 
and warmly attached to the interest of Great Britain. 
The nation could not but be afflicted at seeing a prince 
of such expectations ravished from- their hopes; and their 
grief was the better founded, as the king had already 
attained to an advanced age, and the heir-apparent, 
George, now prince of Wales, was a minor. 

§ L. His majesty, foreseeing all the inconveniences 
which might arise from a minority, deliberated with his 
council on this subject, and resolved to obtain a parlia- 
mentary sanction for the measures judged necessary to 
secure the succession. With this view, he sent a mes- 
sage to both houses on the 26th day of April, importing, 
that nothing could conduce so much to the preservation 
of the Protestant succession in his royal family, as proper 
provisions for the tuition of the person of his successor^ 
and for the regular administration of the government, 
in case the successor should be of tender years : his ma- 
jesty, therefore, earnestly recommended this weighty affair 
to the deliberation (^ parliament; and proposed, that 
when the imperial crown of these realms should descend 
to any of the late prince's sons, being und^r the age 
of eighteen years, his mother, the princess-dowager of 
Wales, should be guardian of his person, and regent of 
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these kingdoms^ until he should attain the age of 'ma- 
jority, with 8uch powers and limitations as should appear 
necessary and expedient for these purposes. This mes- 
sage produced a very affectionate address, promising to 
l^e the affair into their serious consideration ; and in 
the beginning of May, the duke of Newcastle presented 
to the house of peers a bill to provide for the adminis- 
tration of government, in case the crown should descend 
to a minor. The bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted, when a second message arrived from his majesty, 
recommending to their consideration the settlement of 
such a council of regency as the bill proposed, consisting 
q( his royal highness the duke of Cumberland, who at 
that time commanded the army, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the lord chancellor, the lord high- treasurer, or 
first lord commissioner of the treasury, the president of 
the council, the lord privy-seal, the lord high-admiral of 
Great Britain, or first commissioner of the admiralty, 
the two principal secretaries of state, and the lord chief- 
justice of the king's-bench ; all these great officers, ex- 
cept his royal highness the duke, for the time being. 
This bill did not pass the lower house without violent 
debate and bitter sarcasms. The council of regency, 
though espoused by all the ministry, including the pay- 
master-general, met with fierce opposition, as an un- 
necessary and fatal restriction, that would impede the 
machine of government, and, as the council was consti- 
tuted, might be productive of the most pernicious con- 
sequence. Some of the members ventured even to in- 
siniiate the danger of leaving at the head of a large stand- 
ing army a prince of the blood vested with a share of the 
regency, possessed of great personal influence, the darling 
of the soldiery, brave, popular, and enterprising : sup- 
posed not wholly devoid of ambition, and not at all re- 
markable for any symptoms of extraordinary aflfection 
towards the person of tiie heir-apparent. The history of 
£ngland was ransacked for invidious instances of royal 
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tuicles and regents, who had i«jured the sovereigfis, a«d 
distreased the government, by their pride, cruelty, and 
asnibition. The characters of John Lacklatid, and John 
of Gaunt, Humphrey and Richard dukes of Gloucester, 
werC'caUed in review, canvassed, compared, and quoted, 
with some odious applications ; but the majority, being 
convinced of the loyalty, virtue, integrity, and great 
abilities of his royal highness, to whom the nation owed 
obligations of the most important nature, passed the bill 
with a few amendments, in which the lords acquiesced ; 
and in a little time it received the royal sanction. 

§ LI. The death of the prince of Wales was fatal 
to a bill which had been brought into the house of com- . 
moos, for naturalizing all foreign Protestants who should 
settle within the dominions of Great Britain. Political 
arithmeticians have generally taken it for granted, that 
to every commercial nation an increase of people is an 
mcrease of opulence ; and this maxim is certainly true, 
on the supposition that every individual is industrious, and 
that there is a sufficient field for employment ; but all 
these general maxims ought to be received under certain 
qualifications. When all branches of manufacture are 
overstocked, an addition of workmen will doubtless be 
an additional encumbrance on the community. In the 
debates which this bill produced, the members of the 
ministry were divided among themselves. The measure 
was enforced by the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
W. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton ; and in opposing it the earl 
of Egmont was joined by Mr. Fox, secretary at war. 
Petitions and counter-petitions were presented by the 
merchants of London, Bristol, and other trading towns 
of the kingdom. All merchants and traders of foreign 
extraction exerted themselves vigorously in its behalf 
and it was without doubt countenanced by the adminis- 
tration ; but the project was odious to the people in ge- 
naraL The lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
London^ in common-council assembled, composed a re- 
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monstrance to the lower house, setting forth the danger 
and inutility of a general naturalization of foreign Pro- 
testants. A petition of the merchants and principal in- 
habitants of Bristol represented that such a law would be 
prejudicial to the trade and commerce of this kingdom^ 
by preventing many industrious artificers from procuring 
a sufficient support for themselves and their families, and 
of consequence increasing the rates of the poor : that 
the introduction of such a number of foreigners, instead 
of being a support to the present happy establishment, 
might endanger the very basis of our constitution : that 
it would greatly tend to the diminution of our manu- 
factures, as many strangers would doubtless come and 
reside in England for a time, in order to learn the me- 
thods and management of our manufactures and arti- 
ficers ; and, after having obtained this instruction, return 
to their native countries, where they would establish and 
carry on works of the same nature. The 20th day of 
March being appointed for the third reading of the bill, 
it was postponed, in consequence of the unfortunate 
death of the prince of Wales ; and other petitions from 
different cities of the kingdom being mustered against it 
in the sequel, the ministry did not think proper to per- 
sist in so unpopular a measure at such a delicate con- 
juncture; so the bill was no more brought upon the 
carpet. Divers other regulations, relating to civil policy 
as well as to the commerce of Great Britain, were pro- 
pounded in the house of commons ; but these proposals 
proved abortive, either because they appeared crude and 
indigested in themselves, or the bouse could not obtain 
proper information touching the allegations they con- 
tained. 

§ LII. There were no other transactions in this ses- 
sion, except the concurrence of both houses in stig- 
matising a printed paper, intitled, " Constitutional 
Queries, earnestly recommended to the serious consi- 
deration of every true Briton ;" and the steps taken by 
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the commons^ in consequence of the commotions oc« 
casioned by the Westminster election. The above- 
mentioned paper, which had been conveyed by letter to 
the majority of both houses, was communicated to the 
lords in the month of January by the duke of Marl- 
borough, who moved for resolutions against it as a sedi- 
tious libel, and that the concurrence of the commons 
might be desired. A conference accordingly ensued, and 
both houses concurred in voting the paper a false, ma* 
licious, scandalous, infamous, and seditious libel, con^ 
taining the most false, audacious, and abominable ca* 
lumnies and indignities upon his majesty, and the most 
presumptuous and wicked insinuations that our laws, 
liberties, and properties, and the excellent constitution 
of this kingdom, were in danger under his majesty's legal, 
mild, and gracious government, with intent to instil 
groundless suspicions and jealousies into the minds of 
his majesty's good subjects, and to alienate their aflfec-- 
tions from his majesty and the royal family. It was, 
therefore, resolved by the lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons in parliament assembled, that, in abhor* 
rence and detestation of such abominable and seditious 
practices, the paper should be burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman in the new Palace-yard of West- 
minster; and this sentence was executed accordingly. 
Then they presented an address to his majesty, desiring 
that the most effectual means might be taken for dis* 
covering the author, printer, or publisher, that he or 
they might be brought to condign punishment. Direc- 
tions were given for this purpose; but without effect. 
Those concerned in writing, printing, and circulating the 
paper, had acted with such caution, that not one of them 
was ever discovered. 

§ LIII. The proceedings of the commons with re- 
spect to the election of a burgess for Westminster were 
attended with some extraordinary circumstances, which 
we shall now record, for the edification of those who 
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pique themselves on the privil^es of a British subject. 
We have already observed, that a majority appearing on 
the poll for lord Trentham, the adherents of the other 
candidate, sir George Vandeput, demanded a scrutiny, 
which was granted by the high-bailifF of Westminster, 
the returning officer. During this tedious investigation, 
.which rolled chiefly on the qualifications of voters, he 
acted with such address and seemit^g candour as gave 
entire satisfaction to both parties, till at length he de- 
termined in favour of lord Trentharo, whom he returned 
as duly elected. Those who styled themselves the inde- 
pendent electors did not acquiesce in this determination 
without clamour, reproach, menaces, and riot. They 
taxed Mr. Leigh, the high-bailiff, with partiality and 
injustice: they loudly affirmed, that ministerial influence 
had been used in the most scandalous manner ; and, 
finally, joined sir George Vandeput ift a petition to the 
lower house, complaining of an undue election and re- 
turn of a member for the city of Westminster. The 
commons> instead of inquiring into the merits of these 
petitions, ordered them to lie upon the table; and, withr 
out any complaint from any person whatever, a motion 
was made that Leigh, the high-bailifF, should attend the 
house immediately, in ordei;- to make them acquainted 
with what he had done in pursuance of the directions 
he had^formerly received from that house, touching the 
execution of the writ for electing a new member to re- 
present the city of Westminster, As this motion had 
been preconcerted, Leigh was attending in the lobby, 
and immediately called into the house to be examined 
on this subject. Having, in the course of his examina- 
tion, alleged that the election had been protracted by 
afiected delays, he was asked by whom, and by what 
means; but, before he could answer, the earl of Egmont, 
interposing, objected to the question as improper, and 
movtd for the order of the day. A debate immediately 
ensued^ in which the impropriety 6i the question was 
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demonstrated by Mr. Henley, now lord-*keepei'. Dr. 
Lee, and some others, the most sensible and mediate 
members of the house ; but they were opposed with 
great violence by lord viscount Corke, Henry Pofc, ^sq. 
sir William Young, colonel Lyttelton, and the weight 
of the ministry ; so that the motion for the order of th«6 
day was carried in the negative, and the high-bailiff 
required to answer the question. Thus interrogatedi 
he declared that he had been impede in the scrutiny, 
and maltreated, by Mr. Crowle, who had acted as coun- 
sel for sir George Vandeput, by the honourable Alexan* 
der Murray, brother to lord Elibank, and one Gibson, 
an upholsterer, who had been very active, zealous, and 
turbulent, in his endeavours to promote the interest o( 
sir George Vandeput, or rather to thwart the pretensions 
of the other candidate, who was supposed to be counte-^ 
nanced by the ministry. These three persons, thus 
accused, were brought to the bar of the house, notwith* 
standing the strenuous remonstrances of seVera) mem^ 
bers, who opposed this method of. proceedihg, as a spe« 
cies of oppression equally arbittury and absurd. They 
observed, that as no complaint had been prftferred^ they 
had no right to take cognizance of the a0air : that if 
any undue influence had been used, it woudd nMuraHf 
appear when the merits of the election should Mi undur 
their inquiry: that a complaint having been lodged 
already against the returning oflScer, it was their duty 
to investigate his conduct, and punish him, if he should 
be found delinquent ; but that nothing could be more 
flagrantly unjust, and apparently partial, than their 
neglecting the petitions of the other candidate and 
electors, and encouraging the high-bailiff^ who stood 
charged with iniquity, to recriminate upon his accusers, 
that they might be (Ksabled from giving evidence an 
the inquiry into the merits of the election. What dif^ 
ference is it to the subject, wbether he is oppressed by 
an arbitrary prinoe> or by the despotic insolence of a 
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ministerial majority ? Mr. Crowle alleged, in his own 
vindication, that he had been employed as counsel by 
the electors of Westminster, and attended the scrutiny 
in that character ; that after the high-bailifF had, in the 
course of the last session, received the order of the house 
to expedite the election, he hurried on the scrutiny with 
such precipitation as, he apprehended, was unjust and 
prejudicial to his clients ; that, in his apprehension, he 
(Mr. Crowle) insisted upon the high-bailifF's proceeding 
ivith more deliberation, and in so doing he thought he 
did his duty to his employers. Some evidence being 
examined against him, declared he had not only pro- 
triacted the scrutiny, but also spoken disrespectful 
words of the house of commons : he was therefore 
reprimanded on his knees by the speaker, and dis- 
charged. 

§ LIV, Mr. Murray being charged with having 
uttered some threatening and affrontive expressions, the 
house adjourned the consideration of this affair for some 
days, at the expiration of which, Mr. Murray was to be 
heard by his counsel ; but, in the mean time, they or- • 
dered him to be taken into custody by the serjeant-at- 
arms attending the house. This step, however, was 
not taken without a warm opposition by some of the 
most sedate and intelligent members of the house, who 
considered it as a cruel act of oppression. They ob- 
I5erved, that in cases of breach of privilege no person 
complained of was ever taken into custody until after he 
had been fully heard in his defence: that this was lite- 
rally prejudging the cause before it had been examined ; 
and the oppression was the greater, as the alleged offence 
consisted entirely of words^ of which no complaint or 
information had been made for above eight months after 
the supposed offence had been coipmitted ; and, even 
then^ not till an accusation had been lodged against the 
informant, upon the trial of which accusation the per- 
sons informed against might very probably be the most 
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material witnesses. They observed, that in one of the 
highest offences which can be committed by wordsy 
namely, that of denying the king's right to the crown,' 
or renouncing the Trinity, the information must be 
brought in three or four days after the words are spoken ; 
the words must be proved to have been spoken mali- 
ciously, directly, and advisedly, and the prosecution 
must commence in three months after the information,. 
These suggestions made no more impression than if they 
had been uttered in a desert. Those who were secure 
in their number asserted that the house of commons 
was not restricted by the forms of proceedings at com- 
mon law ; and that it was necessary to vindicate their 
own honour and dignity, by making examples of those 
who seemed to hold them in contempt. Mr. Murray 
was committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, 
and found bail ; and Gibson was sent prisoner to New- 
gate, from whence he was in a few days released, upon 
presenting an humble petition, professing his sorrow for 
having incurred the displeasure of the house, to the bar 
of which he was brought, and received a reprimand on 
his knees from the speaker. In the mean time, divers 
witnesses being examined before the house, declared, 
that Mr. Murray had been seen, about the time of the 
return of a member for Westminster, heading and excit-* 
ing a tumult to acts of violence against the high-bailifF. 
The majority, therefore, after a long and warm debate, 
agreed, that for his dangerous and seditious practices, in 
violation and contempt of the privileges of the house, 
and of the freedom of elections, he should be committed 
close prisoner to Newgate. Then, in the close of an- 
other violent debate, they resolved, that he should be 
brought to the bar of the house, to receive that sen- 
tence on his knees. He accordingly appeared, and 
being directed by the speaker to kneel, refused to com- 
ply. He knew that he could not be discharged from 
Newgate during the session, without petitioning, ac- 
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knowledging his oflence^ and making such concesnons 
9$ he thought would imply a consciousness of guilt : he 
considered this whole transaction as an opiinessive exer- 
tion of arbitrary power, and, being apprized of the extent 
of their authority, determined to bear the brunt of their 
kidignaticH), rather than make submissions which he 
deeoaed beneath the dignity of his character. Wlien 
he refused to humble himself, the whole house was in 
commotion ; he was no sooner removed from the bar, 
than they resolved that his having, in a most insolent 
and audacious manner, refused to be on his knees at 
the bar of that house, in consequence of their former 
laesplution, was a high and most dangerous contempt of 
the authority and privilege of the commons : it was, 
therefbre, ordered, that he should be committed close 
prisoner to Newgate, debarred the use of pen, ink, and 
paper ; and that no person should have access to him 
without the leave of the house. Finally, a committee 
Tpas appointed to consider what methods might be pro* 
per tq be t^ken by them, in relation to this instance of 
pontempt. Meanwhile, the petitioners against the re- 
turn made by the high-bailifF, perceiving the temper of 
thci house, and the complexion of the majority, with- 
drew their petition ; and the order which had passed for 
hearing the merits of the election was discharged. Mr. 
Murray being taken dangerously ill in Newgate, appli- 
cation vvas made to the commons, by some of his rela- 
tions, tha^t he might be removed to a more convenient 
situation ; and his physician being examined, gave it as 
Ibis opinion, that he was infected with the jail-dis- 
temper. Upon this representation, the house agreed 
that the speaker should issue a warrant for removing 
him from Newgate to the custody of the serjeant-at- 
arms; but this favour he refused to accept, and ex- 
pressed the warmest resentment against those relations 
who had applied to the commons in his behalf. , Thus 
he reipained sequestered even from his own brother and 
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lister, under the displeasure of the commons of Eng- 
land, who condescended so far as tp fnake resolutions 
touching the physician^ apothecary^ and nurse, who 
attepded this prisoner. But the prorogation of parlia- 
ment having put an end to their authority for that ses- 
sion, Mr. Murray was discharged of course, and con- 
ducted by the sheriffs from Newgate to fiis own house, 
in procession, with flags and streamers, exhibiting the 
emblems of liberty. 

§ JjV. In the month of June, the session was closed 
with a speech from the throne, in which his majesty 
thanked both houses for the zeal and affection they had 
manifested towards him and his government ; and con- 
gratulated the commons in particular, upon their firm- 
ness and prudence in reducing the interest of the na- 
tional debt, a measure as agreeable to him, as ess^itial 
to the strength and welfare of the kingdom.*-— The in- 
terior economy of Great Britain produced, within the 
circle of this year, nothing else worthy of historical re- 
gard, except a series of enormous crimes, arising from 
the profligacy of individuals, which reflected disgrace 
upon the morals and the polity of the nation. Rapine 
and robbery had domineered without intermission ever 
since the return of peace, which was attended with a re- 
duction of the army and navy ; but now crimes of a 
deeper die seemed to lift up their heads, in contempt of 

* Oii« of the most remarkable ^acfs K-bicli passed in the course of this 
session, was tbat for regulating the commencement of the year, and cor- 
recting the calendar, according to the Gregorian compulation, which 
bad been adopted by all other nations in Europe. By this new law it 
was decreed, that the new year should begin on the 1st day of Jannary, 
and tbat eleven intermedfute nominal days, between the 2d and 14th 
days of September, 1752, should for that time be omitted; fo that the day 
succeeding the 2d should be denominated the 14th of that month. By 
this estabiishmeBt of the new style, the equinoxes and solstices will hap^ 
pen nearly on the same siominal days on which they fell in the year 325, 
at the couDcii of Nice ; and the corTespondence between the English mer- 
chants and those of foreign countries will be greatly fktiiitntcd, with 
respect to the dates of ietierfi and accounts. 
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law and humanity.'* Every day almost produced fresh 
instances of peijury, forgery, fraud, and circumvention ; 
and the kingdom exhibited a most amazing jumble of 
virtue and vice, honour and infamy, compassion and.ob^ 
diiracy, sentiment and brutality. 
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S I. Death of the queen of Denmark and prince of Orange-^^ II. Mi»* 
nnderstanding between the czarina and king of Prussia— a III. Mea- 
sures for electing a king of the Komans— § IV. Death orthe king of 
Sweden — § V. Session opened. A nimosity of the commons towards Mr. 
Murray — ^ YI. Proceedings uponda pamphlet, intitled the Case of 
Mr. Murray— § VII. Supplies granted— § VIII. Civil regulations— 
^IX, Law relating to the forfeited estates in Scotland— § X. New 
Cunsolidations of funds— § XI. Two ports opened for tfce importation 
oMrish wool~§ XII. The king sets out for Hano?er/§ XIII Affairs 
of the continent— § XIV, Dispute between HanoverVnd Prussia con- 
cerning East Friezland — § XV. Misunderstanding between the courts 
of London and Berlin— § XVI. ImproTemeut of Pomerania— § XVII. 
Treaty witli the elector-palatine— § XVII I. Session opened — § XIX. 
Supplies granted— § XX. Game act— § XXI. Act for performing qua- 
rantine — XXII. And for preventing the plundering of shipwrecked 
vessels — §XXIlf. Bill relating to the bountj^on corn exported — 
§ XXIV. Turkcv trade laid open- § XXV.^Naluralization of tlie 
Jews— § XXVI./]VIarriage act— § XXVII. Deliberations concerning 
the sugar colonies— § XXVIII. Fate of the register bill— § XXIX. 
L'^'ir Hans Sloauc*s museum purchased by parliament-^§ XXX. Story 
^of Elizabeth Canning —§ XXXI. Execution of Dr. Cameron— 
i XXXIl/TumuIts in different parts of the kir.gdom— § XXXIII. 

' * An indulgent parent was poisoncu by bis only daughter, on whom, 
besides other marks of tenderness and paternal affection, he had bestowed 
a liberal education, which greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude. 
Another young woman was concerned in the assassination of her own 
uncle, who had been her constant benefactor and sole guardian. A poor 
old woman having, from the ignorance and superstition of her neighbours, 
incurred the suspicion of sorcery and witchcraft, was murdered in Hert- 
fordshire by the populace, with all the wantonness of barbarity. Rape 
and murder were perpetrated upon an unfortunate woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and an innocent man suffered death for this com- 
plicated outrage, while the real criminals assisted at his execution, heard 
j)im appeal to Heaven for his innocence, and, ia the characters of friejpdt, 
embraced him, while he stood on the brink of eternity.. 
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Distarbanees in France—^ XXXIV* Proceedings of the diet relative 
to East Friezland— § XXXV. Treaty between the court of Vienna and 
the duke of Marlborough— § XXXVI. Conferences with respect to 
NoVa Scotia br ike ap--§ XXXVII. Description of Nova Scotia— 
§ XXXVIIl. Disputes concerning^ its limits* 

§ I. The royal family of England had sustained three 
severe shocks in the compass of a few months. Besides 
the loss of the prince of Wales, which the nation la- 
mented as irreparable, his majesty was deeply afflicted 
by the untimely death of his youngest daughter, the 
queen of Denmark, who died at Copenhagen on the 1 Qth 
day of December, in the prime of youth. She was 
one of the most amiable princesses of the age in which 
she lived, whether we consider the virtues of her heart, 
or the accomplishments of her person ; generous, mild, 
and tender-hearted ; beloved even almost to adoration 
by her royal consort, to whom she had borne a prince 
and two princesses ; and universally admired and revered 
by the subjects of his Danish majesty. Her death had 
been preceded about two months by that of her brother- 
in-law, the prince of Orange, no less regretted by the 
natives of the United Provinces for his candour, in- 
tegrity, and hereditary love, to his country. Though he 
had not distinguished himself by the lustre of a superior 
genius, he had been at great pains to cultivate his un- 
derstanding, and study the true interest of that commu- 
nity of which he was a member. He had always ap- 
proved himself a good and zealous citizen, and, since his 
elevation to the stadtholdership, taken many salutary 
steps for the advantage of his country. Among other 
excellent schemes which he suggested, he left a noble 
plan with the states-general for restoring their commerce 
to its former lustre, and lived long enough to receive 
their warmest acknowledgments for this last proof of 
his prudence and patriotism. His son and daughter 
being both infants, the administration of the govern- 
ment devolved upon the princess, as governante during 
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iier son's minority ; and as siich she succeeded to all the 
jx)wer which her husband had enjoyed. 

§ 11. With respect t» the affairs of the continent, the 
peace of the north seemed still as precarious as ever ; 
4br tliough the difterence between Kusaia and Sweden 
liad been compromis^^ the mutual disgust between 
tlie czarina and the king of Prussia had gained such ac- 
cession from reciprocal insults, ill offices, and inflamma- 
tory declarations, that those two powers seemed to be 
on the eve of a rupture, and each was employed in 
making extraordinary preparations for war. The courts 
of Vienna and Great Britain, foreseeing that such a rup* 
ture would embroil the empire, and raise insurmount^ 
able obstructions to their favourite scheme of electing 
the archduke Josqjh king of the Romans, resolved to 
employ all their influence in order to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the courts of Petersburgh and Berlin. His 
Prussian majesty had signified to the king of Great 
Britain, and the states-general, the situation in which he 
stood with the czarina, and solicited their interposition, 
that the difference might be amicably accommodated. 
At the same time, he sent an envoy-extraordinary to 
Versailles, to negotiate with the French king for a very 
considerable body of auxiliaries, in case he should be at- 
tacked. These circumstances induced the maritime 
powers, and the court of Vienna, to use their utmost en^ 
deavours for the prevention of a rupture ; and accord- 
ingly they made remonstrances on this subject by their 
jninisters at Petersburgh, proposing that the quarrel 
should be terminated without bloodshed, and all cause of 
animosity be buried in oblivion. 

§ III, In the mean time, they eagerly prosecuted the 
design of the election ; and the imperial minister at 
Berlin not only comnjunieated to his Prussian majesty 
the sentiments of the king of England on this ex pe- 
4ient, but even solicited his vote fur the archduke Jo- 
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sq>b, when th^ election of a king of the Romans 
should be proposed in the electoral college. To this 
proposal he replied, that he was extremely well disposed 
to manifest his regaxxl for their imperial majesties, and 
to giv« the most genuine proofs of it, even in the pro- 
posed election of a king of the Romans, considering the 
great merit of the present candidate, the archduke Jo- 
seph ; but he left it to the consideration of their impe-^ 
rial majesties, whether the election would not be a little 
premature, if transacted at a time when his imperial 
majesty was in the flower of his age, enjoying perfect 
health ; and when all Europe, particularly the empire, 
was hushed in the bosom of tranquillity, so that no 
circumstance seemed to prognosticate the necessity of 
such an election ; or of putting in execution the motives 
mentioned in the capitulation of the reigning emperoi^s 
election ; especially as the examination of these motives 
belonged to the whole empire, and ought to precede 
the election, by virtue of the eighth article of the treaty 
of Westphalia. He observed, that in cavse of the empe- 
ror's death, Germany would find herself in a very dis- 
agreeable situation, under the government of a minor. 
For these reasons, he said, he could not help advising 
their imperial majesties to wait until the archduke should 
be of age, when his election might be carried on more 
conformably to the laws and constitutions of the empire, 
and more suitable to themajesty of the whole Germanic 
body. This reply he circulated among the electors,, 
and in particular transmitted it to the king of Great 
Britain, desiring they would deliberate maturely on this 
subject^ and confer together in a body, as well as in 
private, that they might proceed according to the ancient 
custom of the electoral college, and take such measures 
as should be judged expedient for the honour and ad^ 
vantage of the community. This circular letter was 
answered both by the kipg of England and the elector 
of Bavaria, who demonstrated, thai; it was the privilege 
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of the electoral college only, without any participation: 
of the other princes of the empire, to elect a king of the 
Romans during the life of the emperor, in order to 
maintain the peace and preserve the liberties of Ger- 
many ; and that the neglect of this wise precaution hath 
produced bloody wars, and many fatal consequences to 
the empire. They observed, that nothing could more 
contribute to. the establishment of the public tranquil-* 
lity than this measure, so ardently desired by the ma- 
jority of the German princes ; and that, although the 
archduke Joseph wanted a few years of being of age, 
and it might possibly happen that the reigning emperor 
should die during that prince's minority, yet it would be 
much less prejudicial to the empire to have a minor 
chief, than to see the succession ^altogether unsettled. 
His Prussian majesty received a declaration to the same 
purpose from the elector ofMentz; and understanding 
that this prince, as archchancellor of the empire, iii- 
jtended to convoke an electoral diet, in order to propose 
the election of a prince of the Romans, he wrote an 
elaborate letter to his electoral highness, explaining at 
more length his reasons for postponing the election. 
He quoted that sentence of the treaty of Westphalia 
which expressly declares, that the election of a king of 
the Romans shall be discussed and ordained by the 
common consent of the states of the empire ; and there- 
fore, he could not conceive what right the electoral col- 
lege had to arrogate this privilege to themselves, ex- 
cluding the other states of the empire. He observed, 
that the imperial capitulations, which were the only laws 
of the empire that treated of this subject, mentioned 
only three cases in which it was lawful to proceed to 
such an election ; namely, the emperor's leaving, and 
long absence from, Germany ; his advanced age, or an 
indisposition rendering him incapable of managing the 
reins of government ; and any case of emergency, in 
which the preservation of the empire's prosperity is in- 
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terested. He affirmed that none of these motives at 
present existed : that, in case the imperial crown should 
devolve to a minor, many mischiefs and disorders must 
ensue, as the constitutions of the empire have established 
no regulations nor regency in that event: that an elec- 
tion of this nature, carried on under the power, influ- 
ence, and authority, of the head of the empire, would 
strike at the fundamental privileges of the princes and 
states ; consequently, in time overturn the constitution 
of the empire, which, from being an elective dignity, 
conferred by the free and independent suffrages of the 
electoral college and states of Germany, under certain 
capitulations, obliging the prince thus chosen to govern 
according to law, would become a hereditary succes- 
sion, perpetuated in one family, which, of course, must 
be aggrandized to the prejudice of its co-estates, and the 
ruin of the Germanic liberties. In a w^ord, all Ger- 
many in general, and Ratisbon in particular, was filled 
with writings published on both sides : by the emperor 
and his adherents, to demonstrate that the election of a 
king of the Romans, during the life of the emperor, had 
often happened, and at this present time was necessary, 
and would be advantageous to the empire : while the 
king of Prussia and his friends laboured to prove that 
such an election, at the present juncture, would be ill- 
timed, irregular, and of dangerous consequence. Per- 
haps, if the truth was known, this enterprising prince 
had projected some great scheme, with the execution of 
which this proposed establishment would have interfered. 
Certain it is, he exerted himself with that spirit and per- 
severance which were peculiar to his character, to frus- 
trate the intention of the courts of Vienna and London 
in this particular, and was assisted with all the intrigue 
of the French ministry. Their joint endeavours were 
so effectual, that the elector of Cologne renounced his 
subsidiary treaty with the maritime powers, and once 
more threw himself into the arms of France. The 
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elector-palatine being solicited by the empress-queen 
and his Britannic majesty to co-operate with their views, 
insisted, as a preliminary article, upon being indemnified 
by the court of Vienna for the ravages committed in his 
territories by the Austrian troops, during the course of 
the last war: the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, 
made the same demand of the like indemnification^ 
which was granted by the mediation of king George ; 
and then he subscribed to a subsidy-treaty, obligir^ 
himself to furnish a body of six thousand auxiliaries, in 
case they should be required by the maritime powers ; 
and to act as elector, in concert with the house of Aus- 
tria, in every thing relating to the welfare of his country 
that should square with the fundamental laws of the 
empire. The courts of London and Vienna had this 
election so much at heart, that they sounded almost all 
the powers of Europe, to know how they stood affected 
towards the measure proposed, The^king of Spain de- 
clined intermeddling in a domestic affair of the empire. 
The French king returned an ambiguous answer ; from 
whence it was concluded, that nothing but opposition 
could be expected from that quarter. The Swedish 
monarch was rendered propitious to the project by as- 
surances that the house of Hesse-Cassel, of which he 
was the head, should be elevated into an electorate. 
They even endeavoured to soften his Prussian majesty, 
by consenting, at last, that the treaty of Dresden, con- 
firming to him the possession of Silesia, should be gua- 
ranteed by the diet of the empire ; a sanction which he 
now actually obtained, together with the ratification of 
his imperial majesty. Notwithstanding this indulgence, 
he still persisted in raising fresh objections to the favour- 
ite project, on pretence of concerting measures for pre- 
venting the inconveniences that might result from a mi-> 
nority ; for regulating the capitulations to be agreed on 
with the king of the Romans ; securing the freedom of 
future elections, and preserving the prerogttives and 
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priviieges of the Germanic body m all its members. 
In consequence of these obstacles, joined to the apostacy 
of the elector of Cologne, the obstinacy of the elector* 
palatine, and the approaching diet of Hungary^ at which 
their imperial majesties were obliged personally to pre-* 
side, the measures for the election wtere suspended till 
next summer, when his Britannic majesty was expected 
at Hanover, to put the finishing stroke to this great 
event in favour o£ the house of Austria* 

^ IV. Another disappointment, with respect to this 
election, the promoters of it sustained in the death of 
his Swedish majesty, who expired in a good old age, and 
was succeeded by Adolphus Frederick, dukeof Holstein 
Entin, bishop of Lubeck, upon whom the succession 
had been settled for some years, by the unanimous con- 
currence of the states of the- kingdom. This prince 
ascended the throne of Sweden without the least di- 
sturbance ; and, of his own accord, took an oath, in full 
senate, that he would never attempt to introduce a de- 
spotic authority; but maintain their liberties with his 
blood, and govern his subjects in all respects according 
to the laws and the form of government established in 
Sweden. This public act, which was communicated to 
all the foreign ministers, and particularly to the envoy 
from Petersburgh, met with such a favourable reception 
from the czarina, that she expressed her satisfaction in a 
public declaration ; and the good understanding between 
the two courts was perfectly restored. 

§ V. When the parliament of England was opened, in 
the month of November, the king, in his speech from 
the throne, gave them to understand, that for the same 
purposes which suggested the treaty with the elector of 
Bavaria^ he had now, in conjunction with the states^ 
general, concluded another with the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony. He told them, that the unfortunate 
death of the prince of Orange had made no alteration in 
tha state of afiairs in Hdland ; and that be had received 
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the strongest assurances from the States, of their firm re- 
solution to maintain the intimate union and friendship 
happily subsisting between his majesty and those ancient 
and natural allies of his crown. He exhorted both houses 
to consider seriously of some effectual provisions, to 
suppress those audacious crimes of robbery and violence, 
grown so frequent about the capital, proceeding in a 
great measure from that profligate spirit of irreligion, 
idleness, gaming, and extravagance, which had of late 
extended itself in an uncommon degree, to the dishonour 
of the nation, and the great offence and prejudice of the 
sober and industrious part of the people. The para- 
graphs of this speech were, as usual, echoed back to the 
throne in addresses replete with expressions of loyalty, 
affection, and approbation. Opposition was by this time 
almost extinguished ; and the proceedings of both houses 
took place with such unanimity as was hardly ever known 
before this period in a British parliament. The com- 
mons, however, seem to have assembled with such senti- 
ments as did no great honour to their temper and mag- 
nanimity. In a few days after the session opened, lord 

viscount C e, a young nobleman, whose character 

entitled him to very little regard or influence among 
men of sense and probity, made a motion, that Mr. 
Murray, who had been so severely persecuted in the last 
session for refusing to humble himself on his knees be- 
fore them, should be again committed close prisoner to 
Newgate for the same offence. This proposal, which 
supposed a power that the commons had never before 
exercised, was sharply disputed by the earl of Egmont, 
and others, who had not resigned all sense of modera- 
tion ; but the majority adopted the measure with great 
eagerness, and the speaker was ordered to issue his war- 
rant accordingly. Then the house resolved, that the said 
Alexander Murray should receive the sentence, for his 
now being committed close prisoner to his majesty's jail 
of Newgate, at the bar of thcf house, upon his knees ; and 
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the seijeatit-at-arms; was commanded to take him into 
custody for this purpose. Their indignation, however, 
was eluded by the caution of the delinquent, who, having 
foreseen the effects of their resentment, had prudently 
retired to another country. They determined, never- 
theless^ to proceed against hinni as a person of some con- 
sequence in the commonwealth ; for, being informed of 
his retreat, they condescended so far as to present an 
address to his majesty, desiring that his royal proclama- 
tion might be issued for apprehending the s^id Mr. 
Murray, promising a reward to him who should have the 
good fortune to apprehend this fugitive — a request with 
which his majesty most graciously complied. 

§ Vr. Nor was this the only address presented to the 
king upon such jan important subject. A pamphlet, en- 
titled, '* The Case of the Hon. Alexander Murray, 
Esquire, in an Appeal to the People of Great Britain,'' 
was first stigmatized in a complaint to the house, and 
was afterward produced, and read at the table. The 
piece was written with great acrimony, and abounded 
with severe animadversions, not only upon the conduct 
of the returning officer, but also on the proceedings of 
the commons. The violent members immediately took 
fire, and the flame extended itself to the majority. Nay, 
the house unanimously resolved, that the pamphlet was 
an impudent, malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, 
falsely and most injuriously reflecting upon and aspers- 
ing the proceedings of the house, tending to create mis- 
apprehensions in the minds of the people, to the great 
dishonour of the said house, and the violation of the 
privileges thereof. They furthermore presented an ad- 
dress to the king, desiring his majesty would be graciouslj 
pleased to give directions to his attorney-general to pro- 
secute the authors or author, the printers or printer, and 
the publishers or publisher of the said scandalous libel, 
that they might be brought to condign punishment. 
Directions were accordingly given for this purpose, and 

VOL. III. * 2 B 
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a prosecution commenced against the publisher, who bad 
some reason to be dismayed, considering the great weight 
of influence he was doomed to encounter^ — influence 
arising from a prosecution of the crown, instituted at the 
request, and founded on a vote, of the house of commons. 
Nevertheless, when the cause was heard before the lord 
chief-justice of England, a jury of free-born Englishmen, 
citizens of London, asserted their privilege of judging 
the law as well as the fact, and acquitted the defendant 
with a truly admirable spirit of independency. They 
considered the pamphlet as an appeal against oppression ; 
and, convinced that the contents were true, they could 
not in conscience adjudge it a false libel, even though it 
had been so declared by one of the branches of the 
legislature. 

§ VIL The commons in regulating the supplies of 
the ensuing year, voted the continuation of eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven men for the 
land-service, though not without some opposition from 
certain patriots, who, rather from a sense of duty than 
from any hope of influencing the majority, affirmed that 
sixteen thousand men in time of peace, would answer 
all the ends proposed by a standing army. The number 
of seamen was fixed at ten thousand : large sutns were 
granted to make up deficiencies, and fulfil the engage- 
ments of the crown with the electors of Bavaria and 
Saxony, as well as for the maintenance of Nova Scotia 
and Georgia, and the castles on the coast of Guinea ; 
and 112,152/. 3*. 3d. were voted, as a full compensa- 
tion to the old rcyal African company for their ex- 
clusive charter and property to be applied for the re- 
lief of their creditors.* 

* Tbese expenses were defrayed by a continuation of the duties on malt, 
&c. a land-tax at three shillings in the pound ; a doty on licences, to be 
yearly paid by pawnbrokers and dealers in second-hand goods, within Hie 
bills of mortality ; the sum of 1,400,000/. advanced by the hank, accord- 
>ng to a proposal made for that purpose; 500,000/. to be issued by the 
ainking fund; a duty laid upon gum senega; and the continuation of 
divers other occasional iinpositloiu. The grants for the year amodnted-to 
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§ VIII. The laws enacted for tbe aiooaragement of 
traffic, and the regulations of civil polity, consisted in aa 
act for licensing pawnbrokers, and for the more elSoc- 
tual preventing tbe receiving of stolen goods : anodier 
for preventing thefts and robberies, by which places of 
entertainment, dancing, and music^ in London, Westr 
minster, and within twenty miles of the capital, were 
suppressed and prohibited, unless the proprietors of theoi 
could obtain licences from the justices of tbe peace^ em- 
powered for that purpose : a third for annexing the £ot* 
feited estates in Scotland unalienably in the crown^ after 
having made satisfaction to the lawful creditors ; esta- 
blishing a method of leasing these estates, and applying 
the rents and profits of them for the better civilizing and 
improving the Highlands, and preventing future dis- 
orders in that part of the United Kingdom^ Nothing 
could be more salutary than the purposes of these regu^- 
lations. The suburbs of the metropolis abounded with 
an incredible number of public-houses^ which continu-^ 
ally resounded with the noise of riot and intemperance ; 
they were the haunts of idleness, frauds and rapine ; and 
the seminaries of drunkenness, debauchery, extrava- 
gance, and every vice incident to human nature ; yet 
the suppression of these receptacles of infamy was at^ 
tended with an inconvenience, which, in some cases> 
arose even to a degree of oppression* The justices, being 
vested by the legislature with the power of grantii^ or 
refusing licences, were constituted, in effect, the ari!>iter8 
on whose decision the fortunes and livelihood of many 
individuals absolutely depended. Many of those who 
exercised this spedes of magistracy within the bills of 
mortality were, to the reproach of government, men of 
profligate lives, needy, mean, ignorant, and rapacious, 
and ofben acted from the most scandalous principles of 
selfish avarice. 

sK)iii«thing lesn-^an iToar millions, and tbe provisiaas made for this expense 
•xceeded it ia the sum of 271^034;. lOi. e\d. 

2 B 2 
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§ IX. The law relating to the Highlands of Scotland 
was well calculated for promoting, among the inhabitants 
of that country, such a spirit of industry as might detach 
them from their dangerous connexions, and gradually 
supersede that military genius which had been so pro- 
ductive of danger and alarm to the southern parts of 
Great Britain. The king, by this act, was empowered 
to appoint commissioners for managing the forfeited 
estates ; who were enabled to grant leases of small farms, 
not above 20/. a year, to individuals, who should take 
an oath to government to reside upon and cultivate the 
lands thus let. It was also provided, that no lease 
should be granted for a longer term than twenty-one 
years ; and that the lessees should not pay above three- 
fourths of the annual value. Although these forfeited 
estates were generally encumbered with claims beyond 
their real value, and the act directed that they should be 
disposed of by public sale, yet, as they lay in the most 
disaffected parts of the Highlands, it was thought neces- 
sary that they should remain in the possession of the 
crown, because, in case of their being publicly sold, they 
might be purchased in trust for the families of the per- 
sons by whom they were forfeited, and thus the spirit of 
disaffectipn would still survive. A valuation, therefore, 
was made by the court of session in Scotland, at the 
joint suit of the crown and the creditors ; and the value 
being ascertained, the just claimants were paid out of 
the next aids granted by parliament. The bill met with 
considerable opposition in the house of peers from the 
duke of Bedford and the earl of Bath, who probably 
foresaw that the good effects of this scheme, so laudable 
in itself, would be frustrated in the execution ; and that 
the act, instead of answering the purposes for which it was 
intended, would serve only as a job, to gratify the rapa- 
cious retainers to the government, and their emissaries, 
in that country. After a warm debate, however, it was 
adopted by a great majority, and obtained the royal assent. 
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§ X. A third law related to certain articles of the na- 
tional debt, which was now converted into several joint 
stocks of annuities, transferable at the bank of England^ 
to be charged on the sinking fund. A great number, of 
different funds for annuities, established at different 
times, and by different acts, subsisted at this period, so 
that it was necessary to keep many different accounts, 
which could not be regulated without considerable 
trouble and expense, for the removal of which the bill 
was calculated. 

§ XI. In consequence of petitions from the woollen 
manufacturers of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, twobills^ 
were brought io, and passed through both houses^, by ^ 
which the ports of Lancaster and Great Yarmouth were 
opened for the importation of wool and woollen yam 
from Ireland ; but why this privilege was not extended 
to all the frequented ports of the kingdom, it is not easy 
to conceive, without supposing a little national jealousy 
on one hand, and a great deal of grievous restraint on 
tile other. Over and above these new laws, some un- 
successful endeavours were used in behalf of commerce 
and police. A bill was offered for laying farther re- 
strictions on pawnbrokers and brokers, that they might 
no longer suck the blood of the poor, and act as the ac- 
cessaries of theft and robbery, which was canvassed, de- 
bated, and made its way through the lower house ; but 
the lords rejected it as a crude scheme, which they could 
not amend, because it was a money bill, not cognizable 
by their house, without engaging in a dispute with the* 
commons. Another bill was prepared, for giving power 
to change the punishment of felony, in certain cases, to 
confinement and hard labour in dock-yards or garrisons. ' 
It was the opinion of many who wished well to their 
country, and were properly qualified to prosecute such 
inquiries, that the practice of consigning such a num- 
ber of wretches to the hands of the executioner served 
only, by its frequency, to defeat the purpose of the law» 
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in robbing death of all its terror, and the public of many 
subjects, who might, notwithstanding their delinquency, 
be in some measure rendered useful to society. Such 
was the motive that influenced the promoters of this 
bill ; by which it was- proposed, in imitation of that eco- 
nomy practised in other countries, to confine felons con- 
victed under certain circumstances to hard labour upon 
the public works of the kingdom. The scheme was 
^opted by the lower house, but rejected by the lords, 
who seemed apprehensive of its bringing such discredit 
ppon his majesty's dock-yards, as would discourage per- 
sons who valued their reputation from engaging in such 
employment. Of still greater importance to the nation 
was the next measure proposed, in a bill for making the 
inilitia of England more useful, presented by Mr. Thorn- 
ton, a gentleman of Yorkshire, who had distinguished 
himself by his loyalty and patriotism. It was canvassed 
in a committee of the whole house, and underwent divers 
amendments ; but miscarried, through the aversion of 
the ministry to any project tending to remove or lessen 
the necessity of maintaining a standing army. A con- 
siderable number of petitions for different regulations, in 
respect to commerce and convenience of traffic, were 
presented, considered, ^nd left upon the table. A re- 
monstrance from the prisoners confined in the jail of 
the king'srbench, complaining of their miserable situa- 
tion, arising from want of room and other conveniences, 
being takeq intp consideration by a committee, among 
pther evidences they e:^amined that remarkable person- 
age who had signalized himself in different parts of 
Christendom, under the name of Theodore, king of 
Cor^. Though formerly countenanced, and even 
treated as a sovereign prince by the British ministry, he 
was now reduced to the forlorn condition of a confined 
debtor ; and, to the reproach of this kingdom, died in 
prison, surrounded with ail the misery of indigence, and 
pycrwheliried ^rith th? infirmities of old age. But the 
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most remarkable circmnstance of the parliamentary trans- 
actions that distinguished this session, was a motion 
made in both houses for an address to the king, beseech- 
ing his majesty, that in time of public tranquillity he 
would be graciously pleased to avoid entering into sub- 
sidiary treaties with foreign princes, which are so bur- 
densome to this nation. This extraordinary proposal 
was made and strenuously urged by the duke of B — ^ 
and a vehement debate ensued, in which the earls of G — , 
S — , and H — , opposed it with an exertion of superior 
abilities ; and the question being put, was carried in the 
negative, without a division. The same fate attended 
it in the house of commons, where it was introduced by 
lord H— y, and supported by some distinguished orators* 
The session ended in the latter end of March, when his 
majesty, having given his assent to ninety-five public 
and private bills, harangued both houses, and prorogued 
the parliament.** 

§ XII. Immediately after the prorogation, the king 
appointed a regency, and set out for Hanover, in order 
to complete the great scheme he had projected for elect- 
ing a king of the Romans. Great Britain, in the mean- 
time, produced no event of importance, or any transac- 
tion that deserves historical mention, except the ratifi- 
cation of two treaties of peace and commerce with the 
states of Tripoli and Tunis on the coast of Barbary, con- 
cluded by the British consuls in those cities, under the 
influence and auspices of an English squadron, com- 
manded by commodore Keppel, son to the earl of Albe- 
marle. The tide of luxury still flowed with an impetu- 
ous current, bearing down all the mounds of temperance 
and decorum ; while fraud and profligacy struck out new 

*» Among the proceedings of Ihis session, it may not be improper to 
mention a new act for the prevention of murders, which had been shock* 
ingly freqaont of late, importing, that every criminal convicted of this 
horrid crime should be executed in one day after his sentence, and hia 
bod.Y delivered to the surgeons for dissection— an expedient which had 
been found productive of very salutary consequences. 
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channels^ through which they eluded the restrictions of 
the law, and all the vigilance of civil policy. New arts 
of deception were invented, in order to ensnare and ruin 
the unwary ; and some infamous practices in the way 
pf commerce were countenanced by persons of rank and 
importance in the commonwealth. A certain member 
of parliament was obliged to withdraw himself from his 
country, in consequence of a discovery, by which it apr 
peared that he had contrived and executed schemes for 
destroying his own ships at sea, with a view to defraud 
the insurers. 

§ XIIL In the course of this year, the affairs of the 
continent did not undergo any material alteration. In 
France, the religious disputes concerning the doctrine 
of Jansenius still subsisted between the clergy and .the 
parliament ; and seemed to acquire additional fuel from 
the violence of the archbishop of Paris, a haughty, tur^ 
bulent prelate, whose pride and bigotry were sufficient 
to embroil one half of Christendom. The northern 
powers enjoyed a perfect tranquillity : the states-gene-^ 
ral of the United Provinces were engrossed by plans of 
national economy. Spain was intent upon extending 
her commerce, bringing her manu&ctures to perfection, 
and repressing the insolence of the Barbary corsairs. 
His Portuguese majesty endeavoured, by certain peremp- 
tory precautions, to check the exportation of gold coin 
from his dominions ; and insisted upon inspecting the 
books of the British merchants settled at Lisbon ; but 
they refused to coiftply with this demand, which was 
contrary to a treaty subsisting between the two crowns; 
and he thought proper to acquiesce in their refusal. He 
was much better employed, in obtaiiiing from the pope 
an abolition of the annual propession called the Auto da 

• • • • ■ p 

fe^ one of the most horrid triumphs of spiritual tyranpy. 
^he peace of Italy was secured by a defensive treaty con- 
clude4 at Madrid between the emperqr, his Gatholic 
majesty, the king of the Two Sicili^?, ^?id the duke of 
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parma ; to, which treaty the king of Sardinia afterward 
acceded^ 

§ XTV. With respect to the great scheme of electing 
the archduke Joseph king of the Romans, fresh objec- 
tions seemed to rise from different quarters. The good 
understanding between the courts of Berlin and Hano- 
ver received an additional shock, from a dispute con^ 
cerning the property of East Friezland, which his Prus-p 
sian majesty had secured, as heir to the late possessor. 
His Britannic majesty, as elector of Hanover, having 
pretensions to the same inheritance, his minister de- 
livered a memorial to the diet of the empire, assembled 
at Ratisbon, demanding that the king of Prussia, as elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh, should be referred to the decision 
of the Aulic council, in regard to his claim to the estates 
of East Friezland ; but the king being already in pos- 
session, refused to submit his right to the determination 
pf that or any other tribunal ; and when the diet pre- 
sumed to deliberate on this affair, his envoy entered a 
strong protest against their proceedings. At the same 
time, he presented the other ministers with a memorial, 
tending to refute the elector of Hanover s pretensions 
to the principality in question. 

§ XV. At this juncture his Prussian majesty made no 
scruple of expressing his resentment against the court 
pf London, which he seemed to consider as an officious 
cabal, that had no right to intermeddle in the affairs of 
Germany. His resident at London complained to the 
British ministry, that divers ships, sailing under the 
Prussian flag, had been stopped at sea, and even seized 
by English cruisers ; and that his subjects had been ill- 
treated and oppressed : he therefore demanded reparation 
in a peremptory tone; and in the meantime discon-r 
ttnued the payment of the Silesian loan, which he had 
charged himself with by an article in the treaty of Bres- 
lau. This was a sum of money amounting to 250,000/. 
which the emperor Charles, V{. father of the reigning 
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empress, had borrowed of the subjects of Great Britain, 
on condition of paying an interest of six {)er cent, and 
mortgaging the silver mines of Silesia for the repayment 
of the principal. These devolved to the king of Prussia 
with this encumbrance, and he continued to pay the in- 
terest punctually till this juncture, when the payment 
was stopped ; and he published a paper, entitled, " An 
exposition of the motives which influenced his conduct 
on this occasion.*^ In his memorial to the ministry of 
Great Britain he alleged, that eighteen Prussian ships, 
and thirty-three neutral vessels, in which the subjects of 
Prussia were concerned, had been unjustly seized by 
English privateers : his account of damages amounted 
to a very considerable suni ; and he demanded, in the 
most dogmatic terms, that the affair should be finally 
discussed in the term of three months from the date of 
his remonstrance. The exposition and memorial were 
subjected to the examination of the ablest civilians in 
England, who refuted every article of the charge with 
equal precision and perspicuity* They proved, that cap- 
tures by sea fell properly under the cognizance of those 
powers under whose jurisdiction the seizures were made; 
and, therefore, his Prussian majesty could not, consistent 
with the law of nations, determine these disputes in his 
own tribunals. They demonstrated, by undoubted evi- 
dence, the falsity of many facts alleged in the memorial, 
us well as the fairness of the proceedings by which some 
few of the Prussian vessels had been condemned ; and 
made it appear, that no insult or injury had been offered 
to the subjects of Prussia. Finally, they observed, that 
the Silesian loan was a private transaction of such a nature, 
that, even if a war had happened between the emfferor 
Charles.VI. and his Britannic majesty, this must have 
been held sacred and inviolable : that when the empress- 
queen ceded Silesia to the lung of Prussia, this monarch 
charged himself with the repayment of the loan, which 
being a private debt, and transferable, was now diffliscd 
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into different countries, and become the property of 
many others besides the subjects of Great Britain. They 
wound up their chain of reasoning by obsernng, that, 
according to agreement with the emperor, the whole of 
this loan should have been repaid in the year 1745 ; 
whereas the complaints specified in the Prussian me- 
morial were founded on facts posterior to that period. 
Whether his Prussian majesty was convinced by these 
reasons, and desisted from principle, or thought proper 
to give up his claim upon other political considerations, 
certain it is he no longer insisted upon satisfaction, but 
ordered the payment of the Silesian loan to be conti- 
nued without farther interruption: a report, indeed, 
was circulated, that advantage had been taken of the 
demur by a certain prince, who employed his agents 
to buy up a great part of the loan at a considerable 
discount. 

§ XVI. How much soever the king of Prussia may be 
the subject of censure on this occasion, it must be allowed 
that, with regard to his own subjects, he acted as a wise 
legislator, and the father of his country. He peopled the 
deserts of Pomerania, by encouraging, with royal boun- 
ties, a great number of industrious emigrants to settle in 
that province ; the face of which, in a very few years, 
underwent the most agreeable alteration. Above sixty 
new villages arose amidst a barren waste, and every part 
of the country exhibited marks of successful cultivation. 
Those solitary and desolate plains, where no human foot-* 
steps had for many ages been seen, were now converted 
into fields of corn. The farms were regularly parcelled 
out ; the houses multiplied, and teemed with population : 
the happy peasants, sheltered in a peculiar manner under 
their king's protection, sowed their grounds in peace, 
and reaped their harvests in security. The same care 
and indulgence were extended to the unpeopled parts of 
other provinces within the Prussian dominions, and ex- 
traordinary encouragement was granted to all French 
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Protestants who should come and settle under' the go- 
vernment of this political sage. 

§ XVII, The courts of Vienna and Hanover still em- 
ployed their chief attention upon the scheme of electing 
a king of the Romans ; apd the elector of Mentz, in- 
fluenced by the majority of the college, had convoked 
an electoral diet for that purpose ; but strong protests 
against this convocation were entered by the electors of 
Cologne and Palatine, insomuch that it was thought ex- 
pedient to conciliate this last, by taking some steps in 
his favour, with respect to the satisfaction he demanded 
from the empress-queen and his Britannic majesty. His 
claim upon the court of Vienna amounted to three mil- 
lions of florins, by way of indemnification for the losses 
he had sustained during the war. He demanded of the 
king of England 20,000/. sterling, for provision and 
forage furnished to the British troops while they acted 
on the Maine; {ind the like sum for the like purposes 
from the states-general of the United Provinces. The 
empress-queen could not help remonstrating against this 
demand as exorbitant in itself, and the more unreason- 
able, as the elector Palatine, at the death of her father, 
had openly declared against the pragmatic sanction, 
which he had guaranteed in the most solemn manner : 
she, therefore, observed, that the damage he had sus- 
tained, in consequence of that declaration, ought to be 
considered as the common fate of war. These reasons, 
though conclusive and irrefragable in the usual way of 
arguing, made no impression upon the Palatine, who 
perfectly well understood his own importance, and was 
determined to seize this opportunity of turning it to the 
best advantage. The court of Vienna, and the maritime 
powers, finding him thus obstinately attached to his own 
interest, resolved to bring him over to their views at any 
rate, and commenced a negotiation with him, which 
produced a formal treaty. By this convention his de- 
maAds in money were fixed at twelve hundred thousan4 
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Dqtch florins, to be paid at three instalments, five hun- 
dred thousand by the empress-queen, and the remaining 
seven hundred thousand by the king of Great Britain 
and the states-general, according to the proportion esta- 
blished in former treaties* The privilege of Nan appel^ 
lendo for the dutchy of Deux-ponts was confirmed to his 
electoral highness, together with some other rights and 
pretensions, in consideration of his concurring with the 
other electors in the choice of a king of the Romans, to 
be elected according to the customs prescribed by the 
laws arid constitutions of the empire. • He likewise en- 
gaged to join them in settling the articles of the capitu- 
lation with the king of the Romans, emperor in futuro. 
Yet, even after the concurrence of this prince was se- 
cured, the proposed election proved abortive, from the 
strong objections that were started, and the strenuous 
opposition which was made, by his Prussian majesty, 
who perhaps aspired in secret at the imperial dignity, 
which the empress-queen took all this pains to perpe- 
tuate in her own family. 

^ XVIII. The king of Great Britain, returning from 
the continent, opened the session of parliament on the 
1 1th day of January with a speech, implying, that all his 
views and negotiations had been calculated and directed 
tq preserve and secure the duration of the general peace, 
so agreeable and necessary to the welfare of all Europe : 
that he had the satisfaction to be assured of a good dis- 
position in all the powers that were his allies, to adhere 
to the same salutary object. He exhorted them to con- 
tinue their attention to the reduction of the national 
debt, the augmentation of the sinking fund, and the im- 
provement of the public revenue. He recommended to 
their serious consideration what farther laws and regu- 
lations might be necessary for suppressing those crimes 
and disorders, of which the public had so justly com- 
plained ; and concluded with an assurance, that his hearty 
concurrence and endeavours should never be wanting in 
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any measure that might promote their welfare and* pros- 
perity. The addresses in answer to this speech were 
couched in the usual form of implicit approbation ; but 
that of the commons did not pass without question. The 
carl of E^ — took exceptions to one paragraph, in which 
they acknowledged his majesty *s wisdom, as well as good- 
ness, in pursuing such measures as must contribute to 
maintain and render permanent the general tranquillity 
of Europe; and declared their satisfaction at the assur^ 
ances his majesty had received from his allies, that they 
were all attached to the same salutary object. His lord- 
ship expatiated on the absurdity of these compliments at 
such a juncture, when the peace of Europe was so pre- 
carious, and the English nation had so much cause of 
complaint and dissatisfaction. He was seconded by some 
other individuals, who declaimed with great vivacity 
against continental connexions; and endeavoured to 
expose the weakness and folly of the whole system of 
foreign measures which our ministry had lately pur- 
sued. It must be owned, indeed, that they might have 
chosen a better opportunity to compliment their sove- 
reign on the permanency of the peace than at this 
juncture, when they must have seen themselves on the 
very brink of a new rupture with the most formidable 
power in Europe^ But the truth is, these addresses to 
the throne had been long considered as compliments of 
course, implying no more than a respectful attachment 
to their sovereign : accordingly, both houses agreed 
to their respective addresses without division. The two 
grand committees of supply and of ways and means, 
being established, the business of the house was trans« 
acted without much altercation ; and the people had great 
reason to be satisfied with their moderate proceedings. 
Ten thousand seamen, and the usual number of land- 
forces, were retained for the service of the ensuing year. 
They provided for the maintenance of the new colony 
in Nova Scotia, the civil establishment of Georgia, the 
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support of the castles on the coast of Guinea, ^nd ihfi 
erection of a new fort at Anamaboa, where the French 
had attempted to make a settlement; and they enabled 
his majesty to fulfil his engagements with the king of 
Poland and the elector of Bavaria. 

§ XIX. The supplies, including grants for former de- 
ficiencies and services, for which no prpviMon had been 
made in the course of the last year, did not exceed 
'i, 132,707/. 17^. 2^rf.: in order to defray which expense, 
they assigned the duty on malt, &c. the land-tax at two 
shillings in the pound, the surplus of certain funds in 
the exchequer, and the sum of 420,000/ out of the sink- 
ing fund; so that the exceedings amounted to near 
300,000/.*" As for the national debt, it now stood at 
the enormous sum of 74,368,451/. IdsAd.; and the 
sinking fund produced 1,735,529/. 6^. \0^d. 

§ XX. One of the first measures brought upon the 
carpet, in the course of this session, was an act contain- 
ing regulations for the better preservation of the game, 
of which so great havoc had been made by poachers, and 
other persons unqualified to enjoy that diversion, that 
the total extirpation of it was apprehended. 

§ XXL The next step taken by the commons was an 
affair of much greater consequence to the community, 
being a bill for obliging ships the more effectually to 
perform quarantine, in order to prevent the plague from 
being imported from fofeygn countries into Great Bri- 
tain. For this purpose, it was ordained, that if this dread- 
ful visitation should appear in any ship to the north- 
ward of Cape Finisterre, the master or commander 
should immediately proceed to the harbour of New 
Grimsby, in one of the islands of Scilly, and there com- 
municate the discovery to some officer of the customs ; 

* Several duties on salt, as well as on red and white herrings delivered 
ont for home consumption, were rendered perpetual, though - subject to 
be redeemed by parliament ; and it was provided, that the debt contract" 
ed upon these duties being discharged, all the after produce of then 
Mhonld become part of the sinking fund. 
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iffho should, with the first opportunity, transmit this in* 
telligence to another custom-house officer in the nearest 
port of England, to be by him forwarded to one of his 
majesty's principal secretaries of state* In the meantime 
the ship should remain at the said island, and not ati 
individual presume to go ashore until his majesty's plea- 
sure should be known. It was also provided, that iri 
case the master of a ship thus infected should not be 
able to make the islands of Scilly, or be forced up either 
channel by violent winds, he should not enter any fre- 
quented harbour ; but remain in some open road, until 
he could receive orders from his majesty, or the privy- 
council : that, during this interval, he should avoid all 
intercourse with the shore, or any person or vessel what- 
soever, on j>ain of being deemed guilty of felony, and 
suffering death without benefit of clergy. 

§ XXII. In order the more effectually to repress the 
barbarous practice of plundering ships which have the 
misfortune to suffer shipwreck : a practice which pre- 
vailed upon many diflferent parts of the British coast ; to 
the disgrace of the nation, and the scandal of human 
nature ; a bill was prepared, containing clauses to en- 
force the laws against such savage delinquents, who 
prowl along the shore, like hungry wolves, in hope of 
jH'eying upon their fellow-creatures ; and certain provi- 
sions for the relief of the unhappy sufferers.** When 
the mutiny bill fell under deliberation, the earl of Eg- 
mont proposed a new clause for empowering and requir- 
ing regimental courts-martial to examine witnesses upon 
oath in all their trials. The proposal occasioned a de- 

^ By tbe new law, the clerk of the peace in the county where the crime 
«bali be committed, is obliged, upon receiving proper information, to 
prosecute the offenders at the expense of the county. It was likewise 
proposed, that in case no prosecution of this nature should be commenced 
urithin a certain Hmited time , after the information should have been 
legally given, in that case the county might be sued by the person who 
had sustained the damage, and obliged to indemnify him for his loss ; but 
this clause was rejected. by the majority; and the bill having made iU 
way through both houses, received the royal assent. 
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l?ate, in which the ministry were pretty equally divided ; 
but the claase was disapproved by the majority, and this 
annual bill was enacted into a law without ^ny alteration. 

§ XXIII. The next bill was framed in consequence 
of divers petitions presented by the exporters of corn, 
who complained that the bounties were not paid, and 
prayed that the house would make proper provision for 
that purpose. A bill was accordingly brought in, im- 
porting, that interest after the rate of three per cent, 
should be allowed upon every ^debenture for the bounty 
on the exportation of corn, payable by the receiver- 
general or cashier of the customs, until the principal 
could be discharged out of such customs or duties as are 
appropriated for the payment of this bounty. This pre- 
mium on the exportation of corn ought not to be grant- 
ed, except when the lowness of the market price in Great 
Britain proves that there is a superabundance in the 
kingdom ; otherwise the exporter will find his account 
in depriving our own labourers of their bread, in order 
to supply our rivals at an easier rate : for example, sup- 
pose wheat in England should sell for twenty shillings a 
quarter, the merchant might export into France, and 
afibrd it to the people of that kingdom for eighteen shil- 
lings, because the bounty on exportation would, even at 
that rate, afford him a considerable advantage. 

§ XXIV. A great number of merchants having pre- 
sented petitions from different parts of the kingdom, 
representing that the trade of Turkey was greatly de- 
creased, ascribing this diminution to the exclusive char- 
ter enjoyed by a monopoly, and praying that the trade 
might be laid open to all his majesty's subjects, one of 
the members for Liverpool moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for this purpose. Such a measure had been twice 
before proposed without success ; but now it was adopt- 
ed without opposition. A bill was immediately intro- 
duced ; and, notwithstanding all the interest and efforts 
of the Turkey company, who petitioned the house against 
VOL. iir. * 2 c 
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it, and were heard by their counsel, it passed through 
both houses, and received the royal sanction. By this 
regulation any British subject may obtain the freedom 
of the Turkey company, by paying or rendering a fine 
of 20/. ; and all the members are secured from the ty- 
ranny of oppressive by-laws, contrived by any monopo- 
lizing cabal.' 

§ XXV. But this session was chiefly distinguished by 
an act for naturalizing Jews, and a bill for tlie better 
preventing clandestine marriages. The first of these, 
which passed without much opposition in the house of 
lords, from whence it descended to the commons, was 
entitled, " An act to permit persons professing the 
Jewish religion to be naturalized by parliament, and for 
other purposes therein mentioned.** It was supported 
by some petitions of merchants and manufacturers, who, 
upon examination, appeared to be Jews, or their depend- 
ants; and countenanced by the ministry, who thought 
they foresaw, in the consequences of such a naturalizai- 
tion, a great accession to the monied interest, and a 
considerable increase of their own influence among the 
individuals of that community. They boldly affirmed, 
that such a law would greatly conduce to the advantage 
of the nation ; that it would encourage persons of wealth 
to remove with their effects from foreign parts into 
Great Britain, increase the commerce and the credit of 
the kingdom, and set a laudable example of industry, 
temperance, and frugality. Such, however, were ndt 
the sentiments of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 

* Sereral other biHs were passed — oiie for regulating the number of pub- 
lic houses, and the more leasj convictioil of persons selling ale find strong 
Jiquors without licence ; an act which empowered the justices of peaoe 
to tyrannize oyer their fellow-subjects — A second, enabling the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh to improve, enlarge, and adorn, the avenues ai^d 
streets of that city, according to a concerted plan, to be executed by 
voluntary subscription — A third, allowing the exportation of wool and 
wo6llen-yarn from Ireland into any port in Great Britain — And a fourth, 
prescribing the breadth of the wheels belonging io heavy carriages, that 
the high-roads of tlie kingdom might be the better preserved. 
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inons, of the city of London in eommon-Qoaneil aasemr 
bled^ who^ in a petition to parliatnent> expressed their 
apprehension that the bill, if passed into a law^ would 
tend greatly to the dishonour of the Christian religion^ 
endanger the excellent constitution^ and be h^hly pre- 
judicial to the interest and trade of the kin^om in 
general, and of the city of London in particular. An- 
other petition to the same purpose was next day present- 
ed to the house, subscribed by merchants and traders of 
the city of London : who, among other all^ations, ob- 
served, that the consequenqss of such a natunilization 
would greatly affect their trade and commerce with 
foreign nations, particularly with Spain and Portugal* 
Counsel was heard, evidence examined, and the bill pro- 
duced violent debates, in which there seemed tp be more 
passion than patriotism, more declamation than argil- 
tnent. The adversaries of the bill affiqiued, that subh a 
naturalization would deluge the kingdom with brokers, 
usurers, and beggars; that the rich Jews» under the 
shadow of this indulgence, would purchase lands, and 
even advowsons ; so as not only to ^qcjuire an interest 
in the legislature, but also to influence the constitution 
of the church of Christ, to which they wexie the ijQtvete- 
rate and professed enemies : that the lower class of that 
nation, when thus admitted to the right of denizens, 
would interfere with the industrious natives who earn 
tbeir livelihood by their labour ; and by dint of the most 
parsimonious frugality, to which the English are stran- 
gers, work at an under price ; so as not only to share^ 
but even in a manner to exclude them from, all employ- 
ment: that such an adoption of vagrant Jews into the 
community, from all parts of the world, would rob the 
real subjects of their birthright, disgrace the character of 
the nation, expoi^ themselves to the most dishonourable 
participation dnd intrusion, endanger the constitution 
both in church and state, and be an indelible reproach 
upon the established rdigion of the country. Some of 

%c 2 
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these orators seemed transported even to a degree of 
enthusiasm. They prognosticated that the Jews would 
multiply so much in number, engross such wealth, and 
acquire so great power and influence in Great Britain, 
that their persons would be revered, their customs imi- 
tated, and Judaism become the fashionable religion of 
the English. Finally, they affirmed that such an act 
was directly flying in the face of the prophecy, which 
declares, that the Jews shall be a scattered people, with- 
out country or fixed habitation, until they shall be con- 
verted from their infidelity, and gathered together in the 
land of their forefathers. These arguments and appre- 
hensions, which were in reality frivolous and chimerical, 
being industriously circulated among the vulgar, natu- 
rally prejudiced against the Jewish people, excitaisuch a 
&*ment throughout the nation, as ought to have deter- 
red the ministry from the prosecution of such an unpo- 
pular measure ; which however they had courage enough 
to maintain against all opposition. The bill passed the 
ordeal of both houses, and his majesty vouchsafed the 
royal sanction to this law in favour of the Hebrew nation. 
The truth is, it might have increased the wealth, and 
extended the commerce, of Great Britain, had it been 
agreeable to the people ; and as the naturalized Jews 
would still have been excluded from all civil and military 
ofiices, as well as from other privileges enjoyed by their 
Christian brethren, in all probability they would have 
gradually forsaken their own unprofitable and obstinate 
infidelity, opened their eyes to the shining truths of the 
gospel, and joined their fellow-subjects in embracing the 
doctrines of Christianity. But no ministry ought to 
risk an experiment, how plausible soever it might be, if 
they find it, as this was, an object of the people*s uncon- 
querable aversion. What rendered this unpopular mea- 
sure the more impolitic, was the unseasonable juncture 
at which it was carried into execution ; that is, at the 
eve q( a general election for a new parliament, when a 
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minister ought carefully to avoid every step which may 
give umbrage to the body of the people. The earl of 
Eg — t, who argued against the bill with equal power 
and vivacity, in describing the effect it might have upon: 
that occasion, *' I am amazed (said he) that this oonsi-. 
deration makes no impression. When that day, which. 
it not afar off, shall arrive, I shall not fear to set my foot 
upon any ground of election in the kingdom, in opposi- 
tion to any one man among you, or any new Christian, 
who has voted or appeared in favour of this naturali- 
zation.'* 

§ XXVI. Another bill, transmitted from the upper 
house, met with a reception equally unfavourable among 
the commons, though it was sustained on the shoulders 
of the majority, and thus forced its way to the throne, 
where it obtained the royal approbation. The practice 
of solemnizing clandestine marriages, so prejudicial to 
the peace of families, and so often productive of misery 
to the parties themselves thus united, was an evil that 
prevailed to such a degree as claimed the attention of 
the legislature. The sons and daughters of great and 
opulent families, before they had acquired knowledge 
and ex[)erience, or attained to the years of discretion, 
were every day seduced in their affections, and inveigled 
into matches big with infamy and ruin ; and these were 
greatly facilitated by the opportunities that occurred of 
being united instantaneously by the ceremony of mar- 
riage, in the first transport of passion, before the. 
destined victim had time to cool or deliberate on the 
subject. For this pernicious purpose, there was a band 
of profligate miscreants, the refuse of the clergy, dead tO: 
every sentiment of virtue, abandoned to all sense of de- 
cency and decorum, for the most part prisoners for debt 
or delinquency, and indeed the very outcasts of human 
society, who hovered about the verge of the Fleet-prison 
to intercept customers, plying like porters for employ- 
Tnent, and performed the ceremony of marriage without 
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Kosnoe or qu^stion^ in oellars^ garrets, or alehouses, to 
t?ie scandal of religion^ and the disgracd of that order 
ivhich they professed. The ease with which this ecde* 
skstical sanation was obtained^ and the vicious dispo- 
sitimi of those wretches^ open to the practices of fraud 
aihd corruption, were productive of polygamy, indigence, 
donjugrtl infidelity, prostitution^ and every curse that 
could embitter the married state. A remaitable case of 
this hatikre having fallen under the cognizance of the 
peei^, in an appeal from an inferior tribunal, that house 
ordered the judges to prepare a new bill for preventing 
such abuses i and one was accordingly framed, under the 
auspici^ of lord Hardwicke, at that time lord-high-chan- 
peibr of England. In order to anticipate the bad effects 
of clandestine marriages, this new statute enacted, that 
the banns should be regularly publishaJi three successive 
Sundays, in the church of the parish where the partis 
dwell : that np licence should be granted to marry in any 
pla<^, where one of the parties has not dwelt at least a 
month, except a special licence by the ardibishop : that 
if any marriage should be solemnized in ady bther place 
thah a church or a chapel, without a special licence ; or 
in a public chapel, without having- published the banns^ 
or obtained a licence of some person properly qualified^ 
the marriage should be void, and the person who 
solemnized it transported for seven years: that tnar* 
riages, by licence, of parties under age, without consent 
of parent or guardian, should be null and void, unless 
the party under age be a widow, and the parent refusing 
consent a widow married again : that when the consent 
of a mother or guardian is refused from caprice, or such 
parent or guardian be Hon compos fnentis^ or beyond sea, 
the minor should have recourse for relief to the court of 
chancery : that no suit should be commenced to compel 
a celebration of marriage, upon pretence of any con- 
tract : that all marriages should be solemnized before two 
witnesses, and an entry be made in a book kept for thaV 



purpose, whether it wis by banns or Uceope^ whether 
either of the parties was under age, or the marriage celer 
brated with the con^nt of parent or guardiftti ; and thif 
entry to be signed by the minister, the parties^ aaad the 
witnesses ; that a false licence or certificate^ or destroy^ 
ing register-books, should be deemed felcny, either in 
principal or accessary, and punished with dienth. The 
bill, wheu first considered in the lower bouse, gave rise 
to a variety of debates : in which the niecnbers appeared 
to be divided rather according to their real! sentaments^ 
than by the rules of any political distinction ;' for scHne 
principal servants of the governn)ent freely differed in 
opinion from the minister, who couatenanded the bill ; 
while, on the other hand, he was, on this occasion, sup- 
ported by certain chiefs of the opposition, and the dis- 
putes were maintained with extraordinary eagerness and 
warmth. The principal objections imported, that such 
restrictions on marriage would damp the spirit of love 
and propagation ; promote mercenary matches, to the 
ruin of domestic happiness, as well as to the preju- 
tlice of posterity and population ; impede the circulation 
of property, by preserving the wealth of the kingdom 
among a kind of aristocracy of opulent families, who 
would always intermarry within their own pale ; subject 
the poor to many inconveniences, and extmordinary 
expense, from the nature of the forms to be observed ; 
and throw an additional power into the hands of the 
chancellor. They aifirmed, that, no human power 
had a right to dissolve a vow solemnly made in the 
sight of heaven ; and that, in proportion as the bill 
.prevented clandestine marriages, it would encourage for- 
nication and .debauchery, insomuch as the parties re- 
strained from indulging their mutual passions in an 
honourable manner, would be tempted to gratify them 
by stealth, at the hazard of their reputation. .In a word, 
they foresaw a great number of evils jn the train of this 
bill, which have not yet been realized. On the other 
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side, its advocates endeavoured to refute these argu- 
ments, and some of them spoke with great strength and 
precision. The bill underwent a great number of altera- 
tions and amendments ; which were not effected without 
violent contest and altercation. At length, however, it 
was floated through both houses on the tide of a great 
majority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal ap- 
firobation* Certain it is, the abuse of clandestine mar- 
riage mi^t have been removed upon much easier terms 
than those imposed upon the subject by this bill, which, 
after all, hath been found ineffectual, as it may be easily 
eluded by a short voyage to the continent, or a moderate 
journey to North Britain, where the indissoluble knot 
may be tied without scruple or interruption. 

§ XXVII. Over and above these new statutes there 
were some other subjects which occasionally employed 
the attention of the commons ; such as the state of the 
British sugar colonies, which was considered, in con- 
sequence of petitions presented by the sugar-refiners and 
grocers of London, Westminster, and Bristol, complain- 
ing of the exorbitant price demanded and given for 
sugars imported from Jamaica ; desiring that the pro- 
prietors of land in Jamaica might be obliged to cultivate 
greater quantities of ground for raising sugar-canes, or 
that they (the petitioners) might have leave to import 
muscovado sugars from other countries^ when the price 
of those imported from Jamaica should exceed a certain 
rate. This remonstrance was taken into consideration 
by a committee of the whole house ; and a great number 
of evidences and papers being examined, they resolved, 
that the peopling of Jamaica with white inhabitants, and 
cultivating the lands thereof, would be the most proper 
measure for securing that island, and increasing the 
trade and navigation between it and Great Britain, and 
other parts of his majesty's dominions: that the en- 
deavours hitherto, used by the legislature of Jamaica to 
increase the number of white inhabitants, and enforce 
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the cultivation of lands^ in the manner that might best 
conduce to the security and defence of that island, had 
not been efi^tual for %hese purposes. The house 
ordered a bill to be founded on these resolutions ; but 
this was postponed until the ministry should receive 
more fall information touching the true state of that 
island. The planters of Jamaica laboured uncter many 
grievances and hardships, from divers heavy impositions 
and restrictions ; and a detail of these was transmitted 
in a representation to his majesty, which was referred to 
the consideration of the commissioners of trad^ and 
plantations. The cause of the planters was defended 
vigorously, and managed in the house of commons by 
alderman Beckford, a gentleman -of vast possessions in 
the island of Jamaica, who perfectly well understood, 
and strenuously supported, the interest of that his iia^ 
tive country. 

§ XXVIII. Abortive also proved the attempt to estav 
Wish a law for keeping an annual register of marriages, 
births, deaths, the individuals who received alms, and the 
total number of people in Great Britain. A bill for this 
purpose was presented by Mr. Potter, a gentleman of 
pregnant parts and spirited elocution ; who, enumerating 
the advantages of such a law, observed, that it would 
ascert^n the number of the people, and the collective 
strength of the nation ; consequently, point out those 
places where there is a defect or excess of population, 
and certainly determine whether a general naturalization 
would be advantageous or prejudicial to the community; 
that it would decide what number of men might, on any 
sudden emergency, be levied for the defence of the 
kingdom ; and whether the nation is gainer or loser, by 
sending its natives to settle, and our troops to defend 
distant colonies ; that it would be the means of establish- 
ing a local administration of civil government, or a 
police upon certain fixed principles, the want of which 
hath been long a reproach to the nation, a security to 
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vice^ and an encouragement to idleness ; that in many 
c^ses where all other evidence is wanting, it would en- 
able suitors to recover their f^ght in courts of justice^ 
facilitate an equal and equitable assessment in raising the 
present taxes, and laying future impositions ; specify the 
lineal descents, relations^ and alliances, of families; 
Hghten the intolerable burdens incurred by the public^ 
from innumerable and absurd regulations relating to the 
poor ; provide for them by a more equal exertion of hu^ 
mahity, and effectually screen them from all risk of 
perishing by hunger, cold/ cruelty, and oppression; 
Whether such a law would have answered the sanguine 
expectations of its patron^ we shall not pretend to deter- 
mine ; though, in our opinion, it must have been at* 
tended with very salutary consequences, particularly in 
restraining the hand of robbery- and violence, in detect- 
ing fraud, bridling the ferocity of a licentious people, and 
establishing a happy system of order and subordination. 
At first the bill met with little opposition^ except from 
Mr. Thornton, member for the city of York, who in- 
veighed against it with great fervour, as a measure that 
savoured of French policy, to which the English nation 
ever bad the utmost aversion* He affirmed, that the 
method in which it was proposed this register should be 
kept would furnish the enemies of Great firitaio with 
eontinoal opportunities of knowing the strength or weak* 
ness of the nation ; that it would empower an ill-de- 
signing minister to execute any scheme subversive of 
public liberty, invest parish and petty officers of the 
peace with exorbitant powers, and cost the nation about 
60,000/. a-year to carry the scheme into execution. 
These arguments, which, we apprehend, are extremely 
frivolous arid inconclusive, had great weight with a con- 
siderable number, who joined in the opposition, while 
the ministry stood neutraU Nevertheless, after having 
undergone some amendments, it was x^onveyed to the 
lords, by whom it was, at the second reading, thrown 
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out^ ^ a scheme of vtty dangerous tendency. The 
legisktiare of Giieat Britain have, on some occasions^ 
beam more startled at the distant shadow of a bare pos- 
sEiniky^ than at the real approach of the roost dangerous 
innovation. 

§* XXIX. From the usual deliberations on civil and 
commercial concerns, the attention of the parliament, 
which had seldom or never turned upon literary avoca* 
tions, was called off by an extraordinary subject of this 
nature. Sir Ebns Sloane, the celebrated physician and 
naturalist, well known throu^ all the civilized countries 
of Europe for his ample collection of rarities, culled from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, as well as 
df antiquities and curiosities of art, had directed, in his 
kst will, that this valuable museum, together with his 
numerous library, should be offered to the parliament^ 
for the use of the public, in consideration of their paying 
a certain sum, in compensation, to his heirs. His terms 
were embraced by the commons, who agreed to pay 
20,000/. for the whole, supposed to be worth four times 
that sum ; and a bill was prepared for purchasing this 
museum, together with the Harleian collection of manu- 
scripts, so denominated from its founder, Robert Harley, 
earl of Oxford, lord-high-treasurer of England, and now 
offered to the public by his daughter, the dutchess of 
Portland.' It was proposed, that these purdiases should 
be joined to the Vinous Cottonian library, and a suitable 
pqwatory provided for them and the king's library^ 
which had long lain neglected and exposed to the inju-r 
ries of the weather in the old dormitory at Westminster. 
Accordingly, trustees and governors, consisting of the 
most eminent persons of the kingdom, were appointed, 
and regulations estabUsbed for the management of this 
iioble museum, which was deposited in Montagu-house, 
one of the most magnificent edifices in England, where 
it is subjected, without reserve, to the view of the pub- 
lic, under certain necessary restrictions, and exhibits a 
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glorious monument of national taste and liberality*^ In * 
the beginning of. June, the session of parliament was 
clos^ by his majesty, who mentioned nothing particular 
in his speech, but that the state of foreign afiairs had 
suffered no alteration since their meeting. 

^ XXX. The genius of the English people is perhaps 
incompatible with a state of perfect tranquillity ; if it is 
not ruffled by foreign provocations, or agitated by unpo- 
pular measures of domestic administration, it will under- 
go temporary fermentations from the turbulent ingre- 
dients inherent in its own constitution. Tumults are 
excited, and faction kindled into rage and inveteracy, by 
incidents of the most frivolous nature. At this juncture, 
the metropolis of England was divided and discomposed 
in a surprising manner, by a dispute in itself of so little 
consequence to the community, that it could not de- 
serve a place in a general history, if it did not serve to 
convey a. characteristic idea of the English nation. In 
the beginning of the year an obscure damsel, of low- 
degree, whose name was Elizabeth Canning, promul- 
gated a report, which in a little time attracted the 
attention of the public. She affirmed, that on the first 
day of the new year, at night, she was seized under. 
Bedlam-wall by two ruffians, who having stripped her 
of her upper apparel, secured her mouth with a gag, 
and threatened to murder her should she make the 
least noise; that they conveyed her on foot about ten, 
miles, to a place called Enfield-wash, and brought her 

^ The library of sir Hans Sloane consisted of above fifty thousand 
volumes, including about three hundred ai^d fifty books of drawings, and 
three thousand five hundred and sixteen manuscripts, besides a multitude 
of prints. The museum comprehended an infinite number of medals, 
coins, urns, utensils, seals, cameos, intaglto?, precious stones, Yessels of 
j^ate and jasper, crystals, spars, fqssiJs, metals, Qiinerals, ores, f artli\ 
sands, salts, bitumens, sulphurs, ambergrise, talcs, mica, testacea, corals, 
sponges, echini, echenites, asterjae, trochi, crustaceae, stellae marinse, 
fishes, birds, eggs and nests, vipers, serpents, quadrupeds, insects, human 
calpiili, ^n^tpinipal preparations, seeds, gqms, roots, dried plants, pictures, 
drawings, and mathematical instruments,' All these articles, with a short 
aceount of each, are specified in 38 voIs« in folio, and 8 in 4to. 
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to the house of oiire Mrs. Wells, whefe she wa^ pillaged 
of her stays ; and, because she refused to turn prostitute, 
confined in a cold, damp, separate, and utifuiliished 
apartment ; where she remained a whole month, with- 
out any other sustenance than a few stale crusts of bread, 
and about a gallon of water i till at length she forced 
her way through a window, and ran home to her xtio-' 
ther's house, almost naked, in the night of the 29th of 
January. This story, improbable and unsupported, 
operated so strongly on the passions of the people in the 
neighbourhood of Aldermanbury, where Canning's mo- 
ther lived, and particularly among fanatics of all deno- 
minations, that they raised voluntary cdntributions, with 
surprising eagerness, in order to bring the supposed 
delinquents to justice. Warrants were granted for 
apprehending Welb, who kept the house at Enfield- 
wash, and her accomplices, the servant-maid, whose 
name was Virtue Hall, and one Squires, an old gipsey- 
woman, which last was charged by Canning of having 
robbed her of her stays. Wells, though acquitted of 
the felony, was punished as a bawd. Hall turned 
evidence for Canning; but afterward recanted. Squires, 
the gipsey, was convicted of the robbery, though she 
produced undoubted evidence to prove that she was at 
' Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire that very night in which the 
felony was said to be committed, and Canning and her 
friends fell into divers contradictions during the course 
of the trial. By this time the prepossession of the 
common people in her favour had risen to such a pitch 
of enthusiasm, that the most palpable truths which 
appeared on the other side, had no other effect than 
that of exasperating them to the most dangerous degree 
of rage and revenge. Some of the witnesses for Squires, 
though persons of unblemished character, were so inti- 
midated, that they durst not enter the court ; and those 
who had resolution enough to give evidence in her 
behalf, ran the risk of assassination from the vulgar 
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that surrouadbd th<3 plaqe. On this oa^sion^ $ir Crisp 
Gascoyne, lord-mayor of I^ondon^ behaved with that 
laudable courage and humanity which ought ever to 
distinguish the chief magistrate of mch a metropolijsi. 
Considering the imfH'obability of the cl^rge, the hert, 
partiality, and blind enthusiasm, with Which it was pro-^ 
secuted^ and being convinced of the old woman's inno- 
cence by a great number of affidavits^ voluntarily sent 
up from the country by persons of unquestionable 
credit, he, in conjunction with some other worthy citi- 
zens, resolved to oppose the torrent of vulgar prejudice. 
Application was made to the throne for mercy : the case 
was referred to the attorney and solicitor-general, who^ 
having examined the evidences on both sides, made 
their report in favour of Squires to the king and coun- 
cil ; and this poor old creature was indulged with his 
inajesty*s pardon. This affair was now swelled up iuto 
such a faction as divided the greater part of the kingdcmi, 
including the rich as well as the poor, the high as wdl 
as the humble. Pamphlets and pasquinades were pub- 
lished on both sides of the dispute, which became the 
general topic of conversation in all assemblies, znd peo- 
ple of all ranks espoused one or other party with as 
much warmth and animosity as had ever inflamed the 
wfaigs and tories, even at the most rancorous period of 
thdr oppositbn^ Subscriptions were opened, and large 
sums levied, on one side, to prosecute for perjury tlie 
persons on whose evidence the pardon had been granted. 
On tJ;ie other hand, thpse who had interested themselves 
for the gipsey resolved to support her witnesses, and, tf 
possible, detect the imposture of Canning. Bills of 
perjury were preferred on both sides. The evidences 
for Squires were tried and acquitted : at first Canning 
absconded ; but afterward surrendered to take her trial, 
and being, after a long hearing, found guilty, was tran- 
sported to the British colonies. The zeal of her friends, 
however, seemed to be inflamed by her conviction ; and 
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those who carried on the prosecution agaitifit h6r Vrere 
insulted^ even to the. danger of their live*. They-8ui>- 
jJied her with necessaries of all sorts, paid for her tran- 
sportation in a private ship, where she enjoyed all the 
comforts and conveniences that could be afforded in 
that situation, and furnished her with such recommen'- 
dations as secured to her a Very agreeable reception in 
New England. 

§ XXXI. Next to this very remariable transaction, 
the incident that principally distinguished this year in 
Engl^md was the execution of £)r, Archibald Cameron, 
a native of North Britain, and brother to Cameron of 
Lochiel, chief of that numerous and warlike tribe, who 
had taken the field with the prince-pretender. After 
the battle of Culloden, where he was dangerously 
wounded, he found means to escape to the continent. 
His brother, the doctor^ had accompanied him in all his 
expeditions, though not in a military capacity, and was 
included with him in the act of attainder passed against 
those who had been concerned in the rebellion. Not- 
witfastanding the imminent danger attending such an 
attempt, the doctor returned privately to Scotland, in 
:order (as it was reported) to recover a sum of money 
belonging to the pretender, which had been embezzled 
by his adherents in that country. Whatever may have 
been his inducement to revisit his native country under 
mich a predicament, certain it is, he was discovered, 
apprehended, conducted to London, confined in the 
Tower, examined by the privy- council, and produced in 
the court of king's-benoh, where his identity being 
proved by several witnesses, he received sentence of 
death, and was executed at Tyburn. The terror and 
resentment of the people, occasioned by the rebellion, 
having by this time subsided, their humane passions did 
not fail to operate in favour of this unfortunate gentle- 
man : their pity was mingled with esteem, arising from 
his personal character, which was altogether utible- 
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mished, and his deportment on this occasion, which 
they could not help admiring as the standard of manly 
fortitude and decorum. The populace, though not very 
subject to tender emotions, were moved to compassion 
and even to tears, by his behaviour at the place of exe- 
cution ; and many sincere well-wishers to the present 
establishment thought that the sacrifice of this victim, 
at such a juncture, could not redound either to its 
honour or security* 

. § XXXII. The turbulent spirit, which is never totally 
extinguished in this island, manifested itself in sundry 
tumults that broke out in different parts of South Bri- 
tain. The price of provision, and bread in particular, 
being raised to an exorbitant rate, in consequence of an 
absurd exportation of corn, for the sake of the bounty, 
a formidable body of colliers, and other labouring 
people, raised an insurrection at Bristol, began to plun- 
der the corn-^vessels in the harbour, and commit such 
outrages in the city, that the magistrates were obliged 
to have recourse to the military power. A. troop of 
dragoons were sent to their assistance, and the insur- 
gents were quelled, though not without some blood- 
jshed. Commotions of the same kind were excited in 
Yorkshire, Manchester, and several other places in the 
northern counties. At Leeds, a detachment of the 
king's troops were obliged in their own defence to fire 
upon the rioters, eight or nine of whom were killed on 
the spot ; and, indeed, so little care had been taken to 
restrain the licentious insolence of the vulgar by proper 
laws and regulations, duly executed under the eye of 
civil magistracy, that a military power was found abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain the peace of the kingdom. 
§ XXXIII. The tranquillity of the continent was not 
endangered by any new contest or disturbance ; yet the 
breach between the clergy and the pariiament of Paris 
was every day more and more widened, and the people 
were pretty equally divided between superstition and a 
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regard for civil liberty. The parliament having caused 
divers ecclesiastics to be apprehended, for having refused 
to administer the sacraments to persons in extremity^ 
who refused to subscribe to the bull Unigenitus, all of 
them declared they acted according to the direction of 
the archbishop of Paris. Application being made to this 
haughty prelate, he treated the deputies of the parlia- 
ment with the most supercilious contempt, and even 
seemed to brave the power and authority of that body. 
They, on the other hand, proceeded to take cognizance 
of the recusant clergy, until their sovereign ordered 
them to desist. Then they presented remonstrances to 
his majesty, reminding him of their privileges, and the 
duty of their station, which obliged them to do justice 
on all delinquents. In the meantime, they continued 
to perform their functions, and even commenced a pro- 
secution against the bishop of Orleans, whom they sum- 
moned to attend their tribunal. Next day they received 
from Versailles a kttre de cachet^ accompanied by letters- 
patent, commanding them to suspend >all prosecutions 
relating to the refusal of the sacraments ; and ordering 
the letters-patent to be registered. Instead of obeying 
these commands, they presented new remonstrances, for 
answers to which they were referred to the king's former 
declarations. In consequence of this intimation, they 
had spirit enough to resolve, " That, whereas certain 
evil-minded persons had prevented truth from reaching 
the throne, the chambers remained assembled, and all 
other business should be suspended." The afiair was 
now become very serious. His majesty, by fresh letters- 
patent, renewed his orders, and commanded them to 
proceed 'with their ordinary business, on pain of incur- 
ring his displeasure. They forthwith came to another 
resolution, importing, that they could not obey this in- 
junction without a breach of their duty and their oath. 
Next day, lettres de cachet were issued, banishing to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom all the members^ except 
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those of the great chamber, which the court did not 
find more tractable than their brethren. They forth- 
with resolved to abide by the two resolutions mentioned 
above ; and, as an instance of their unshaken fortitude, 
ordered an ecclesiastic to be taken into custody for re- 
fusing the sacraments. This spirited measure involved 
them in the fate of the rest ; for they were also exiled 
from Paris, the citizens of which did not fail to Textol 
their conduct with the loudest encomiums, and at the 
-same time to express their resentment against the cler- 
gy, who could not stir abroad without being exposed to 
violence or insult. The example of the parliament of 
Paris was followed by that of Rouen, which had courage 
enough to issue orders for apprehending the bishop of 
Evreux, because he had refused to appear when sum- 
moned to their tribunal. Their decrees on this occasion 
being annulled by the king's council of state, they pre- 
sented a bold remonstrance, which, however, had no 
other effect than that of exasperating the ministry, A 
grand deputation being ordered to attend the king, they 
were commanded to desist from intermeddling in dis- 
putes relating to the refusal of the sacraments, and to 
register this injunction. At their return they had re- 
course to a new remonstrance ; and one of their prin- 
cipal counsellors, who had spoken freely in the debates 
on this subject, was arrested by a party of dragoons, 
who carried him prisoner to the castle of Dourlens. In 
a word, the body of the people declared for the parlia^ 
ment, in opposition to ecclesiastical tyranny ; and, had 
they not been overaAved by a formidable standing army, 
would certainly have taken up arms in defence of their 
liberties ; while the monarch weakly suffered himself to 
be governed by priestly delusions ; and secure in his mi- 
litary appointment, seemed to set the rest of his subjects 
at defiance. Apprehensive, however, that these disputes 
would put an entire stop to the administration of jus- 
tice, he, by letters-patent, established a royal chamber 
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for the prosecution of suits civil and criminal^ which was 
opened with a solemn mass performed in the queen's 
chapel at the Louvre, where all the members assisted^ 
On this occasion another difficulty occurred. The 
letters -patent, constituting this new court, ought to 
have been registered by the parliament, which was now 
no more. To remedy this defect, application was made 
to the inferior court of the Chatelet ; which refusing to 
register them, one of its members was committed to the 
Bastile, and another absconded. Intimidated by this 
exertion of despotic power, they allowed the king's of- 
ficers to enter the letters in their register ; but after- 
ward adopted more vigorous resolutions. The lieute- 
nant-civil appearing in their court, all the counsellors 
.rose up and retired, leaving him aJone, and on the table 
ati arret, importing, that whereas the confinement of 
one of their members, the prosecution of another, who 
durst not appear, and the present calamities of the na- 
tion, gave them just apprehension for their own persons, 
they had, after mature deliberation, thought proper to 
retire. Thus a dangerous ferment was excited by the 
king's espousing the cause of spiritual insolence and op- 
pression against the general voice of his people, and the 
plainest dictates of reason and common sense. 

§ XXXIV. The property of East Friezland continued 
still to be the source of contention between the electors 
of Brandenburgh and Hanover. The interests of hia( 
Britannic majesty being powerfully supported by the 
house of Austria, the minister of that power at the diet 
proposed that the affeir should be taken into immediate 
consideration. He was seconded by the minister of 
Brunswick ; but the envoy from Brandenburgh, having 
protested in form against this procedure, withdrew from 
the assembly, and the Brunswick minister made a coun- 
ter protestation, after which he also retired. Then a 
motion being made, that this dispute should be referred 
to the decision of the Aulic council at Vienna, it Wai& 
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carried in the affirmative by a majority of fourteen 
voices. His Prussian majesty's final declaration with 
regard to this afiair was afterward presented to the diet, 
and answered in the sequel by a memorial from his Bri- 
tannic majesty as elector of Hanover. Some other 
petty disputed likewise happened between the regency 
of Hanover and the gity of Munster ; and the former 
claiming some bailiwicks in the territories of Bremen, 
sequestered certain revenues belonging to this city, in 
Stade and Ferdeh, till these claims should be satisfied. 

§ XXXV. The court of Vienna having dropped for" 
the present the scheme for electing a king of the Ro- 
mansi; concluded a very extraordinary treaty with the 
duke of Modena, stipulating that his serene highness 
should be appointed perpetual governor of the dutchy 
of Milan, with a salary of ninety thousand fiorins, on 
condition that he should maintain a body of four thou- 
sand men, to be at the disposal of the empress-queen ; 
that her imperial majesty should have a right to place 
g^risons in the citadels of Mirandola and Reggio, as 
well as in the castle of Massa-Carrara ; that the arch- 
duke Peter Leopold, third son of their imperial majes- 
ties, should espouse the daughter of the hereditary 
prince of Modena, by the heiress of Massa-Carrara ; 
and in case of her dying without heirs male, the estates 
of that house and the dutchy of Mirandola should de- 
volve to the. archduke ; but in case of her having male 
issae, that she should enjoy the principality of Fermia, 
and other possessions in Hungary, claimed by the duke 
of Modena, for her fortune : fiijially, that on the ex- 
tinction of the male branch of the house of Este, all 
the dominions of the duke of Modena should devolve 
to the house of Austria. 

§ XXXVI. While the powers on the continent of 
Europe were thus employed in strengthening their re- 
spective interests, and concerting measures for prevent- 
ing ajiy interruption of the general tranquillity, matters 
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were fast ripening to a fresh rupture between the sub- 
jects of Great Britain and France^ in different parts of 
North America. We have already observed that com- 
missaries had been appointed^ and conferences opened 
at Paris, to determine the disputes between the two 
crowns relating to the boundaries of Nova Scotia ; and 
we took notice in general of the little arts of evasion 
practised by the French commislsartes^ to darken and 
perplex the dispute, and elude the pretensions of his 
Britannic majesty. They persisted in employing these 
arts of chicanery and cavil with such perseverance, that 
the negotiation proved abortive, the conferences broke 
up, and every thing seemed to portend approaching 
hostilities. But, before we proceed to a detail of the 
incidents which were the immediate forerunners of the 
war, we will endeavour to convey a just idea of the dis- 
pute concerning Nova Scotia ; which, we apprehend, is^^ 
but imperfectly understood, though of the utmost im- 
portance to the interest of Great Britain. 

§ XXXVII. Nova Scotia, called by the French Aca^ 
dia, lies between the forty-fourth and fiftieth degrees of 
north latitude, having New England and the Atlantic 
Ocean to the south and south-west, and the river and 
gulf of St. Lawrence to the north and north-east.- The 
winter, which continues near seven months in this 
country, is intensely cold ; and without the intervention 
of any thing that can be called spring, it is immediately 
succeeded by a suinmer, the heat of which is almost in- 
supportable, but of no long continuance. The soil in 
general is thin and barren, though some parts of it are 
said to be equal to the best land in England. The whole 
country is covered with a perpetual fog, even after the 
summer has commenced. It was first possessed by the 
French, before they made any establishment in Canada; 
who, by dint of industry and indefatigable perseverance, 
in struggling with the many difficulties they necessarily 
laboured under in the infancy of this settlement, subsisted. 
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tolerably well, and increased considerably, with very little 
assistance from Europe ; whilst we, even now, should 
lose the immense expense we have already been at to 
settle a colony there,, and should see all our endeavours 
to that end defeated, if the support of the royal hand 
was withdrawn but for a moment. This country, by 
the possession of which an enemy would be enabled 
greatly to annoy all our other colonies, and, if in the 
hands of the French, would be of singular service both 
to their fishery and their sugar-islands, has frequently 
changed hands from the French to the English, and 
from the English back again to the French, till qut 
right to it was finally settled by the twelfth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, by which all the country included 
within the ancient limits of what was called Nova Scotia 
or Acadia was ceded to the English. This article was 
confirmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but, for 
want of ascertaining distinctly what were the bounds 
intended to be fixed by the two nations with respect 
to this province, disputes arose^ and commissaries, as 
we have observed, were appointed by both sides, to ad- 
just the litigation. 

§ XXXVIII. The commissaries of the king of Great 
Britain conformed themselves to the rule laid down by 
the treaty itself, and assigned those as the ancient limits 
of this country which had always passed as such, from 
the very earliest time of any certainty, dpwn to the con- 
clusion of the treaty ; which the two crowns had fre- 
quently declared to be such, and which the French had 
^ten admitted and allowed. These limits are, the 
southern bank of the river St. Lawrence to the north, 
and Pentagoet to the west : the country situated be- 
tween these boundaries is that which the French re- 
ceived by the treaty of St. Genhains, in the year l632y 
under the general name of Acadia. Of this country, 
thus limited, they continued in possession from that, 
period to the year l6S4, when a descent was made 
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upon it, under the command of colonel Sedgwick. That 
these were then the undisputed limits of Acadia, his 
Britannic majesty's commissaries plainly proved, by a 
letter of Lewis XIII. to the Sieurs Charnisay and La 
Tour, regulating their jurisdictions in Acadia ; by the 
subsequent commissions of the French king to the same 
persons, as governors of Acadia, in the sequel ; and by 
that which was afterward granted to the Sieur Denys, 
in the year l654 ; all of which extend the bounds of 
this country from the river St, Lawrence to Pentagbet 
and New England, That these were the notions of 
the French with respect to the ancient limits of this pro- 
vince was farther confirmed by the demand made by 
their ambassador, in the course of that same year, for 
the restitution of the forts Pentagoet, St. John's, and 
Port Royal, as forts situated in Acadia. In the year 
1662, upon the revival of the claim of France to the 
country of Acadia, which had been left undecided by the 
treaty of Westminster, the French ambassador, then at 
the court of London, assigned Pentagoet as the western, 
and the river St. Lawrence as the northern boundary of 
thiat country ; and alleged the restitution of Acadia in 
the year l632, and the possession taken by France in 
consequence thereof, as well as the continuation of that 
possession, with the same limits, to the year l654, as 
proofs of the equity and validity of the claim he then 
made ; in which claim, and in the manner of supporting 
it, he was particularly approved of by the court of France. 
The same court afterward thought it so clear, upon for- 
mer determinations, and her own former possessions, 
that the true ancient boundaries of Acadia were Penta- 
goet to the west, and the river St. Lawrence to .the 
north, that she desired no specification of limits in the 
treaty of Breda, but was contented with the restitution 
of Acadia, generally named ; and, upon a dispute which 
arose in the execution of this treaty, France re-asserted; 
aad Great Britain, after some discuission, agreed to the 
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above-mentioned limits of Acadia ; and France obtained 
possession of that country, so bounded, under the treaty 
of Breda. The sense of France upon this subject, in the 
years l685 and l6d7, was also clearly manifested, in 
the memorials delivered at that time by the French am- 
bassador at the court of London, complaining of some 
encroachments made by the English upon the coast of 
Acadia: he described the country as extending £rom 
Isle Perc6e, which lies at the entrance of the river St. 
Lawrence, to St. George*8 island ; and again, in a sub- 
sequent coifaplaint, made by mons. Barillon and mons. 
de Bonrepaus to the court of Great Britain, against the 
judge of Pemaquid, for having seized the effects of a 
French merchant at Pentagoet, which, said they, was 
situated in Acadia, as restored to France by the treaty of 
Breda. To explain the sense of France, touching the 
bounds of Acadia in the year 1700, the British com- 
missaries produced a proposal of the French ambassador, 
then residing in Great Britain, to restrain the limits of 
that country to the river St. George, They also in- 
stanced the surrender of Port Royal in the year 17 10, 
in which Acadia is described with tibe sanrie -limits with 
which France had received it in the years l632 and 
1667. And farther to ascertain the sense of both 
crowns, even at the treaty of Utrecht itself, they pro- 
duced the queen of Great Britain's instructions to her 
ambassadors in the year 1 7 1 1 > in which they were di- 
rected to insist, *' That his most Christian majesty 
should quit all claim or title, by virtue of any former 
treaty, or otherwise, to the country called Nova Scotia, 
and expressly to Port Royal, otherwise Annapolis Royal" 
To these they added a manifest demonstration, founded 
on indisputable facts, proving that the recital of the se- 
veral sorts of right which France had ever pretended to 
this country, and the specification of both terms, Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, were intended by Great Britain to ob- 
viate all doubts which had ever been made concerning 
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the limits of Acadia^ and to comprehend with more cjer- 
tainty all that country which France had ever received 
as such : finally^ to specify what France considered as 
Acadia. During the treaty, they referred to the ofiers 
of that crown in the year 17 12, in which she proposed 
to restrain the boundary of Acadia to the river St. 
George, as a departure from its real boundary, in case 
Great Britain would restore to her the possession of that 
country. From all these facts it plainly appears that 
Great Britain demanded nothing but what the fair con- 
struction of the words of the treaty of Utrecht necessa- 
rily implies ; and that it is impossible for any thing to 
have more evident marks of candour and fairness in it, 
than the demand of the English on this occasion. From 
the variety of evidence brought in support of this claim, 
it evidently results, that the English commissaries as- 
signed no limits as the ancient limits of Acadia, but 
those which France herself determined to be such, in 
the year l632 ; and which she possessed, in consequence 
of that determination, till the year l654 ; that in l632, 
France claimed, and received in 1 669, the country which 
Great Britain now claims as Acadia, restored to France 
by the treaty of Breda under that general denomination : 
that France never considered Acadia as having any other 
limits than those which were assigned to it from the year 
1632 to the year 17 10; and that, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, she engaged to transfer that very same country 
as Acadia, which France has always asserted and possess- 
ed, and Great Britain now claims, as such. Should the 
crown of France, therefore, be ever willing to decide, what 
are the ancient limits of Acadia, by her own declarations 
sofrequently made in like discussions upon the same point, 
by her possession of this country for almost a century, and 
by her descriptionof Acadia, during the negotiation of that 
very treaty upon which this doubt is raised, she cannot but 
admit the claim of Great Britain to be conformable to the 
treaty of Utrecht, and to the description of the country 
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transferred to Great Britain by the twelfth article of that 
treaty. There is a consistency in the claim of the Eng- 
lish, and a completeness in the evidence brought in sup- 
port of it, which is seldom seen in discussions of this 
sort ; for it rarely happens, in disputes of such a nature 
between two crowns, that either of them can safely offer 
to have its pretensions decided by the known and re- 
peated declarations or the possessions of the other. To 
answer the force of this detail of conclusive historical 
fiwrts, and to give a new turn to the real question in dis- 
pute, the French commissaries, in their memorial, laid 
it down as a distinction made by the treaty of Utrecht, 
that the ancient limits of Acadia, referred to by that 
treaty, are different from any with which that country 
may have passed under the treaties of St. Germains and 
Breda ; and then endeavoured to shew, upon the testi- 
monies of maps and historians, that Acadia and its limits 
were anciently confined to the south-eastern part of the 
peninsula. In support of this system, the French com- 
missaries had recourse to ancient maps and historians, 
who, as they asserted, had ever confined Acadia to the 
limits they assigned. They alleged, that those com- 
missions of the French government over Acadia, which 
the English cited as evidence of the limits they claimed, 
were given as commissions over Acadia and the country 
around it, and not over Acadia only : that the whole 
of the country claimed by the English as Acadia could 
not possibly be supposed ever to be considered as such, 
because many parts of that territory always did^ and still 
do, preserve particular and distinct names. They af^ 
firmed New France to be a province in itself; and 
argued, that many parts of what we claim as Acadia can 
never have been in Acadia, because historians and the 
French commissions of government expressly place them- 
in New France. They asserted, that no evidence can 
be drawn of the opinion of any crown, with respect to 
the limits of any country, from its declaratiorf during the 
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negotiation of a treaty ; and, in the end, relying upon 
maps and historians for the ancient limits of Acadia, 
they pretended that the express restitution of St. Ger- 
mains and the possession taken by France in cons^r 
quence of the treaty of Breda, after a long discussion of 
the limits and the declaration of France during the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty of Utrechi;, were foreign to the 
point in question. In refutation of these maxims, the 
English commissaries proved, from an examination of 
the maps and historians, cited by the French in support 
of their system, that if this question was to be decided, 
upon the authorities which they themselves allowed to 
belong, and to be applicable to this discussion, the limits 
which they assigned were utterly jnconsistent with the 
best maps of all countries, which are authorities in point 
for almost every part of the claim of Great Britain. They 
shewed that the French historians, Champlain and 
Denys, and particularly this last, with his commission in 
the year l655, assigned the same northern and western 
limits to Acadia which they did ; and that Escarbot, 
another of their historians, as far as any evidence can be 
drawn from his writings, agrees entirely with the former 
two. They observed, that all these evidences fall in 
with and confirm the better authorities of treaties, and 
the several transactions between the two crowns for near 
a century past ; and that the French commissaries, by 
deviating from treaties, and the late proceedings of the 
two crowns, to ancient historians and maps, only made 
a transition from an authentic to an insufficient sort of 
evidence, and led the English commissaries into an in- 
quiry, which proved, that both the proper and the im- 
proper, the regular and the foreign evidence, upon which 
this matter had been rested, equally confuted the limits 
alleged by the French commissaries as the ancient limits 
of Acadia. 
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CHAP. III. 

; § I. Ambitions schemes of the French in North America— § II. Rise and 
condnct of the Ohio company — § III. Letter from the ^vemor of Yir- 

! ginia to the French commander at Riviere-an-Benf— § IV. Perfidioos 
practices of the French in Nova Scotia— § V. Major Laurence defeats 
the French neutrals — § YI. British ambassador at Paris amased with 

(general promises— § Vll.Session opened — § VIII. Supplies granted — 
§ IX. Repeal of the act for naturalizing Jews— ^(X. Motion for repealing 
a former act favourable to the Jews — § XI. East India mutiny bill — 

§ XII. Case of Le .^ XIII. Session closed— § XIV. Death of Mr. 

Pelham. Change in the ministry— § XV. New parliament assembled 
and prorogued — § XVI. Disputes in the Irish parliament— § XVII. 
Transactions in the East Indies— § XVIII. Accoun}^ of the English 
settlements on the Malabar and Coromandel coast--CxiX. Dispute 
about the government of Arcot-(§ XX. Mabommed Alt Khan supported 
by the English— § XXL Mr. Clive takes Arcot— ^ XXII. And defeats 
the enemy in the plains of Arani, and atKoveripank — § XXIII. He re- 
duces three forts, and takes M. d'Anteuil — § XXIV. Chunda Saib taken 
and put to death, and bis army routed— § XXV. Cpnyention between 
the East India companies of England and Frapce-A XXVI. General 
Tiew of the British colonies in North America-A X!XVII. New England 
and New York-/^ XXVIII. New Jersey— 0CX IX. Pennsylvania— 
§ XXX. Maryland— § XXXL Virginia— § XXXII. The twoCarolinas 
— § XXXIII. Georgia— § XXXI V. The French surprise Log's-town, 
on the Ohio— § XXXV. Conference with the Indians at Albany— 
§ XXXVI. Colonel Washington defeated and taken by the French 
on the Ohio — § XXXVII. Divisions among the British colonies^ 
§ XXXVIII. The hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassel professes the 
Roman Catholic religion— § XXXIX. Parliament of Paris recalled 
from exile — § XL. Affairs of Spilin and Portugal— § XLI. Session 
opened— § XLII. Supplies granted— § XLIII. Bill in behalf of Chelsea 
pensioners — § XLIV. Oxfordshire election — § XLV. Message from 
the king to the house of commons — § XLVL Court of Versailles 
amuses the English ministry — § XLVII. Session closed. 

§ I. While the British ministry depended upon the suc- 
cess of th^ conferences between the commissaries of the 
two crowns at Paris, the French were actually employed 
in executing their plans of encroachment upon the 
British colonies in North America- Their scheme was 
to engross the whole fur trade of that continent ; and 
they had already made great progress in extending a 
chain efforts, connecting their settlements on the river 
Mississippi with their possessions in Canada^ along the 
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great lakes of Erie and Ontario^ which last issues into 
the river St. Lawrence. By these means they hoped 
to exclude the English from all communication and traffic 
with the Indian nations, even those that lay contiguous to 
the British settlements, and confine them within a line 
of their drawing, beyond which they should neither ex- 
tend their trade nor plantations. Their commercial spirit 
*did not keep pace with the gigantic strides of their ambi- 
tion : they could not supply all those Indians with the 
necessaries they wanted, so that many of the natives had 
recourse to the English settlements ; and this commerce 
produced a connexion, in consequence of which the 
British adventurers ventured to travel with merchandise 
as far as the banks of the river Ohio, that runs into the 
Mississippi, a great way on the other side of the Apala- 
chian mountains, beyond which none of our colonists 
had ever attempted to penetrate. The tract of country 
lying along the Ohio is so fertile, pleasant, and inviting, 
and the Indians, called Twightees, who inhabit those 
delightful plains, were so well disposed towards a close 
alliance with the English, that, as far back as the year 
1716, Mr. Spotswood, governor of Virginia, proposed a 
plan for erecting a company to settle such lands upon 
this river as should be ceded to them by treaty with the 
natives ; but the design was at that time frustrated, 
partly by the indolence and timidity of the British mi- 
nistry, who were afraid of giving umbrage to the French, 
and partly by the jealousies and divisions subsisting be- 
tween the different colonies of Great Britain. The very 
same circumstances encouraged the French to proceed 
in their project of invasion. At length, they pene- 
trated from the banks of the river St. Lawrence across 
Lake Champlain, and upon the territory of New York 
built with impunity, and, indeed, without opposition, the 
fort of Crown Point, the most insolent and dangerous 
encroachment that they had hitfierto carried into exe- 
cution. 
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§ II. Governor Spotswood's scheme for an Ohio com* 
pany was revived immediately after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, when certain merchants of London, who traded 
to Maryland and Virginia, petitioned the government on 
this subject, and were indulged not only with a grant of 
a great tract of ground to the southward of Pennsyl- 
vania, which they promised to settle, but also with an 
exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians on the 
banks of the river Ohio. This design no sooner trans- 
pired, than the French governor of Canada took the 
alarm, and wrote letters to the governors of New York 
and Pennsylvania, giving them to understand, that as 
the English inland traders had encroached on the French 
territories and privileges^ by trading with the Indians 
under the protection of his sovereign, he would ^eize 
them wherever they could be found, if they did not im- 
mediately desist from that illicit practice. No regard 
being paid to this intimation, he next year caused three 
British traders to be arrested. Their effects were con- 
fiscated, and they themselves conveyed to Quebec, from 
whence they were sent prisoners to- Rochelle in France, 
and there detained in confinement. In this situation 
they presented a remonstrance to the earl of Albemarle, 
at that time English ambassador at Paris, and he claim- 
ing them as British subjects, they were set at liberty* 
Although, in answer to his lordship's memorial, the 
court of Versailles promised to transmit orders to the 
French governors in America, to use all their endeavours 
for preventing any disputes that might have a tendency 
to alter the good correspondence established between the 
two nations ; in all probability the directions given were 
seemingly the very reverse of these professions ; for the 
French commanders, partisans, and agents, in America, 
took every step their busy genius could suggest to 
strengthen their own power, and weaken the influence 
of the English, by embroiling them with, the Indian na- 
tions. This task they found the more easy, as the natives^ 
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bad taken offence against the English/ when they 
understood that their lands were given away without 
their knowledge, and that there was a design to build 
forts in their country, without their consent and 
concurrence. Indeed the person whom the new com- 
pany employed to survey the banks of the Ohio con- 
cealed his design so carefully, and behaved in other 
respects in such a dark mysterious manner, as could not 
fail to arouse the jealousy of a people naturally inquisi- 
tive, and very much addicted to suspicion. How the 
company proposed to settle this acquisition in despite of 
the native possessors, it is not easy to conceive, and it 
is still more unaccountable that they should have neg- 
lected the natives, whose consent and assistance they 
might have procured at a very small expense. Instead of 
acting such a fair, open, and honourable part, they sent 
a Mr. Gist to make a clandestine survey of the country, 
as far as the falls of the river Ohio ; and, as we have ob- 
served above, his conduct alarmed both the French and 
Indians. The erection of this company was equally dis- 
agreeable to the separate traders of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, who saw themselves on the eve of being de- 
prived of a valuable branch of traffic, by the exclusive 
charter of a monopoly ; and therefore they employed 
their emissaries to foment the jealousy of the Indians. 

§ III. The French having in a manner commenced 
hostilities against the English, and actually built forts on 
the territories of the British allies at Niagara, and on 
the lake Erie, Mr. Hamilton, governor of Pennsylvania, 
communicated this intelligence to the assembly of the 
province, and represented the necessity of erecting truck- 
houses, or places of strength and security, on the river 
Ohio, to which the traders might retire in case of in^ailt 
or molestation. The proposal was approved, and money 
granted for the purpose ; but the assembly could not 
agree about the manner in which they should be erected ; 
and, in the meantime, the French fortified themselves 
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at leisure, and continued to harass the traders belonging 
to the British settlements. Repeated complaints of these 
encroachments and depredations being represented to 
Mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, he, towards the 
latter end of this very year, sent major Washington with 
a letter to the commanding officer of a fort which the 
French had built on the Riviere-au-Beuf, which falls into 
the Ohio, not far from the lake Erie. In this letter, Mr. 
Dinwiddie expressed his surprise that the French should 
build forts and make settlements on the river Ohio, in 
the western part of the colony of Virginia, belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain. He complained of these 
encroachments, as well as of the injuries done to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, in open violation of the law of 
nations, and of the treaties actually subsisting between 
the two crowns. He desired to know by whose autho- 
rity and instructions his Britannic majesty's territories 
had been invaded ; and required him to depart in peace, 
without farther prosecuting a plan which must interrupt 
the harmony and good understanding which his majesty 
was desirous to continue and cultivate with the most 
Christian king. To this spirited intimation the officer 
replied, that it was not his province to specify the evi- 
dence, and demonstrate the right of the king his master 
to the lands situated on the river Ohio ; but he would 
transmit the letter to the marquis Du Quesne, and act 
according to the answer he should receive from that no- 
bleman. In the meantime, he said, he did not think 
himself obliged to obey the summons of the English 
governor ; that he commanded the fort by virtue of an 
order from his general, to which he was determined to 
conform with all the precision and resolution of a good 
officer. Mr. Dinwiddie expected no other reply, and 
therefore had projected a fort to be erected near the forks 
of the river. The province undertook to defray the ex- 
pense, and the stores for that purpose were already pro- 
vided ; but, by some fetal oversijght, the concurrence of 
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the Indians was neither obtained nor soiidted, and, there- 
fore, they looked upon this measure with an evil eye, as 
a manifest invasion of their property, 

§ IV. While the French thus industriously extended 
their encroachments to the southward, they were not 
idle in the gulf of St. Lawrence, but seized every oppor- 
tunity of distressing the English settlement of Nova 
Scotia. We have already observed, that the town of Hali- 
fax was no sooner built, than they spirited up the Indians 
of that neighbburhood to commit hostilities against the 
. inhabitants, some of whom they murdered, and others 
they carried prisoners ^to Louisbourg, where they sold 
them for arms and ammunition, the French pretending 
that they maintained this traffic from motives of pure 
compassion, in order to prevent the massacre of the Eng- 
lish captives, whom, however, they did not set at liberty 
without exacting an exorbitant ransom. As these skulk- 
ing parties of Indians were generally directed and headed 
by French commanders, repeated complaints were made 
to the governor of Louisbourg, who still answered that 
his jurisdiction did not extend over the Indians, and that 
their French conductors were chosen from the inhabit- 
ants of Annapolis, who thought proper to remain in 
that country after it was ceded to the English, and were, 
in fact, the subjects of Great Britain. Even while the 
conferences were carried on for ascertaining the limits of 
Nova Scotia, the governor of Canada detached M. la 
Come, with some regular troops, and a body of militia, 
to fortify a post on the bay of Chignecto, on pretence 
that this and a great part of the peninsula belonged to 
his government. The possession of this post not only 
secured to the Indians of the continent a free entrance 
Into the peninsula, and a safe retreat in case of pursuit ; 
but also encouraged the French inhabitants of Anna- 
polis^ to rise in open rebellion against the English govern- 
ment. 

§. V. In thtf spring of the year 1750, general Corn- 
voi:.. III. * 2 » 
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walUs, governor of Halifax, detadied major Laurence 
with a few men to reduce them to obedience. At his 
approach they burned their towns to ashes, forsook their 
possessions, and threw themselves under the protection 
of M. la Come, who, thus reinforced, found himself at 
the head of fifteen hundred men, well provided with arms 
and ammunition. Major Laurence being unable to cope 
with him in the field, demanded an interview, at which 
he desired to know for what cause the French inhabit- 
ants of Nova Scotia had shaken off their allegiance to 
the crown of Great Britain, and violated the neutrality 
which they had hitherto affected to profess. The 
French officer, without pretending to account for their 
behaviour, gave him to understand in general terms, that 
he had orders to defend his post, and these orders he was 
determined to obey. The English major finding him-* 
self too weak to attack their united force, and having no 
orders to commit hostilities against any but the Indiana 
and their open abettors, returned to Halifax, without 
having been able to fulfil the purpose of his expedition. 
Immediately after his retreat, the French neutrals (so 
they were called) returned to the habitations which they 
had abandoned ; and, in conjunction with the Indians, 
renewed their depredations upon the inhabitants of Ha^ 
lifax and its dependant settlements. The English go-* 
vemor, justly incensed at these outrages, and seeing they 
would neither submit to the English government them- 
selves^ nor allow others to enjoy it with tranquillity, re- 
solved to expel them effectually from the country they 
so ill deserved to possess. Major Laurence was agaia 
detached with a thousand men, transported by sea ta 
Chigneoto, where he found the French and Indians in* 
trenched, in order to dispute his landing. Notwith* 
standing this opposition, be made a descent with a few 
companies, received and returned a smart fire, and rush>- 
ing iiito their intrenchments, obliged them to fly witfe 
the utmost precipitation, leaving a considerable number 
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killed and wounded on the spot. The fugitives saved 
themselves by crossing a river, ort the farther bank of 
^hich La Come stood at the head of his troops, dfawn' 
Up in order to receive Iheiri as friends and dependants. 
He had by this time erected a fiyrt, which he denomi- 
nated Beau Sejour ; and now the English built another 
bh the opposite side of the river, whteh was called ^fler 
its founder St. Laurence. This being pirbvided with a 
good gari^ison, served as a check upon the French, and 
in some measure restrained the incursions of their bar- 

• 

barians. Not that it effectually answered this purpose ; 
for the Indians and neutrals still Seized every opportunity 
bf attacking the English in the interior parts <rf the pe-^ 
hinsula. In the course of the succeeding year they sur- 
prised the little town of Dartmouth, on the other side of 
lialifax-bay, where they killed and scalped a great rram- 
ber of people, and carried off tome prisoners. For these^ 
Expeditions the French always sup{jied theih with boatsy' 
canoes, arnis, and ammunition ; ind ihdeed they net^ 
Conducted with such dare and secrecy, that it \Vas almost 
impossible to prevent their success. One sure remedy^ 
against the sudden and stolen incursions df those siav£^S( 
might have been found in th6 use of staunch houiy^<{i 
Vrhich would have rtin upon the foot, detected the ^ktilk-* 
ing parties of the Indians^ and frustrated all their amfews*-* 
cades ; but this experiment, so easy and practicable, was 
never tried, though Frequently recommended in pulSBij 
to the attention of the government, and the considei^- 
istrdn of the colonists. The Indians contini»I to plunder^ 
iand massacre thfe British subjects with iifhpunity, and 
^eire countenanced by the French government iri th?tt 
country, who ndw strtengthened theiir lodgement oii the 
heck of the peninsula with an additional fort, distiti-i 
giiished by the narte of Baye-verte ; and built a third at 
the mouth of St. John's riVer, on the north side of l*i« 
bay of Fundy. 
^^ VI. All thete previous ste^s to a rupture with Etig-* 

2 is 2 
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land were taken with great deliberation, while the com- 
missaries of both nations were disputing about the limits 
of the very country which they thus arrogantly usurped ; 
and they proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the 
southward, without paying the least regard to the ex- 
postulations of the English governors, or to a memorial 
presented at Versailles by the earl of Albemarle the 
British minister. He demanded that express orders 
should be sent to M, de la Jonquiere, the commander 
for the French in America, to desist from violence against 
the British subjects in that country : that the fort of 
Niagara should be immediately raised : that the subjects 
of Great Britain, who had been made prisoners, should 
be set at liberty, and indemnified for the losses they had 
sustained ; and that the persons who had committed 
these excesses should be punished in an exemplary 
manner. True it is, six Englishmen, whom they had 
unjustly taken, were immediately dismissed; and the 
ambassador amused with' general promises of sending 
such instructions to the French governor in America, as 
should anticipate any cause of complaint for the future; 
but, far from having any intention to perform these 
promises, the court of Versailles, without all doubt, ex- 
horted La Jonquiere to proceed in bringing its ambitious 
schemes to perfection. 

§ VII. Every incident in America seemed to prognos- 
ticate war, when the session of parliament was opened 
on the 15th day of November; yet his majesty, on this 
occasion, told them^ that the events of the year had not 
made it necessary for him to offer any thing in parti- 
cular to their consideration relating to foreign aflTairs. 
He even declared, that the continuance of the public 
tranquillity, and the general state of Europe, remained 
upon the same footing as when they last parted ; and 
assured them of his steadiness in pursuing the most 
effectual measures to preserve to his people the blessings 
of peace. He expressed uncommon concern, that the 
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horrid crimes of robbery and murder ivere oflate rather 
increased than diminished, and earnestly recommended 
this important object to their serious attention, Aflfec- 
tionate addresses were presented by both houses in an- 
swer to this harangue ; and, what was very remarkable, 
they were proposed and passed without question or 
debate. 

§ VIII. The commons continued the same number 
of seamen and land-forces for the ensuing year, which 
had been granted in the last session, and made suitable 
provision for all the exigencies of the state. The whole 
supj)ly amounted to 2,797,916/. 10^. 2t/. to be raised 
by aiand-tax of two shillings in the pound, a malt- tax, a 
continuation of certain duties on wine, vinegar, cider, and 
beer imported, a sum taken from the sinking fund, and 
the overplus of certain grants, funds, and duties. The 
provisions made considerably exceeded the grants ; but 
this excess was chargeable with the interest of what 
shotild be boi'rowed upon the credit in the land or malt" 
tax,* there being a clause of credit in both, as also with 
the "deficiency (if any should happen) in the sums they 
wer6 computed to produce. The house agreed to all 
these resolutions almost unanimously ; indeed, no oppo- 
sition was made to any of them, but that for continuing 
the same number of land-forces, which was carried by 9 
great majority^ 

§ IX. The act for permitting Jews to be naturalized, 
whifeh had, during the last session, triumphed over such 
an obstinate opposition, was by this time become the 
object of national horror and execration. Every part of 
the kingdom resounded with the reproach of the minis- 
try who had enforced such an odious mieasure; and the 
two brothers, who engrossed the greater part of the ad- 
ministration, trembled at the prospect of what this cla- 
mour might produce at the general election, this being 
the last session of the present parliament. So eager 
were the ministers to annul this unpopular measure. 
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t)2;»t> jmawtliately afiwr the peers had ?greed to ^He n^-^ 
tare aiul fbnn of an address to his majesty, dae dube of 
jyewoastle^ with that prec^ntation so peculiar to his cba-? 
iipcter, poured forth an abrupt harangue in that housCf 
importing, that the disaffected had made a haD41e of 
thp act passed last session in favour of the Jews, to raise 
discontents among many of his majesty's good subjects ; 
and as the act was in itself of little importance^ he was 
of c^inion it ought to be repealed ; for this jMirpose ha 
presented a bill ready frsuned, whiph was read and oam-; 
mitted^ though not without some debate. The nat^ra-r 
lization bill, now devoted as a sacrifice to the rpsentr 
ment of the people, containing a dause disabling aU 
naturalized Jews frpm purchasing, inheriting, or reoriv- 
ing, any advowson or presentation, or right to any ec« 
clesiasticaj benefice or promotion, school, hospital, of 
donative ; and by the first draft of the bill, which his 
^rac^ ppw presented, it was intended that thi$ claus!^ 
should not be repealed. It was the opinion, however, pf 
the majority) that such a el^use standing unrepealed 
might imply that the Jews, by being thus expresdy 
excluded from the possession of any ecclesiastical right 
pf presentation, would be considered as having the 
power and privilege of purchasing and inheriting any 
^ay^roperty in the l^ingdom. On this consideratioQ an 
amendment was made in the bill, the clause in question 
was left out, and the whole act of naturalisation repealed 
without exception."* Though the lords, in general, 
concurred in the expediency of the repeal, it was 
opposed by some few, as too great a sacrifice to the 
idte and unfounded clamours of the i^uUitude; and 
;iipon this side of the debate a great power of elocutioo 

> ^ The reverend bench of bishops tiad, with a laadiible spirit of Chris- 
.^ian meekness and philanthropy, genehUly approved of tl^ iodnlgwiee 
^rs^nted to their Hebrew brethren ; and now they acqoif seed in the pro- 
posed repeal ivith the same passive dis^retion,^ though one of the number 
coutehded for tbe saying claiuse which the duke of N-— bad reoom- 
inended. ' 
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was <tisplayed[ by earlTempte, who bad lately succeeded 
to ihia title cm the death of his mother^ a nobleman of 
distinguifihed abilities^ and the most amiable dfsposition, 
frank, Ifbepal^ humane^ and zealously attached to the 
interest and honour of his country. In the lower house^ 
the members of both parties seemed to vie with each 
other in demonstrations of aversion to this unpopular 
aet. On the very first day of the session^ immediately 
after the motion for an address to his majesty, sir James 
Dashwood^ an eminent leader, in the opposition, gave 
the ooMmons to understand, that he had a motion of 
very great importance to make, which would require 
the attention of every member, as soon as the motion 
for the address should be discussed ; he therefore desired 
they would not quit the house, until he should have an 
opportimity to explain his proposal. Accordingly, they 
had no sooner agreed to the motion for an address of 
tiiankB to his majesty, than he stood up again; and 
having expatiated upon the just and general indignation 
which the act of the preceding session, in favour of the 
Jews, had raised among the people, he moved to order 
that the house should be called over on Tuesday the 4th 
day of December, for taking that act into consideration ; 
but being given to understand, that it was not usual to 
appoint a call of the house for any particular purpose, 
he agreed that the motion should be general. It was 
seconded by lord Parker, his opposite in political inte- 
rests ; the house a^eed to it without opposition, and the 
call was oirdered accordingly. They were anticipated, 
however^ by the lords, who framed and transmitted to 
them a bill on the same subject, to the purport of which 
the commons made no objection ; for every member, 
havinjg the fear of the general election before his eyes, 
carefully avoided every expression which could give um- 
brage to his constituents; but violent opposition was 
inade to the preamble, which ran in the following 
strain :—^^ Whereas an ^ct of parliament was made anl^ 
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passed in the ti;«^enty-fiftb year of bis m^jest/s li^gn, 
entitled^ An act to permit persons professing the Jewish 
religion to be naturalized by parliaments and for other 
purposes therein mentioned ; and whereas occasion has 
been taken from the said act to raise discontents and 
disquiets in the minds of his majesty's subjects^ be it 
enacted^" &c. This introduction was considered as an 
unjust reflectipn upon the body of the people in general^ 
and in particular upon those who had opposed the bill 
in the course of the preceding session. Sir Roger New-. 
digat^ therefore moved, that the expression should be 
varied to this efi^ct : " Whereas great discontents and 
disquietudes had from the said act arisen/' The con- 
sequence of this motion was an obstinate debate, ia 
which it was supported by the earl of Egmont, and 
divers other able orators ; but Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt 
were numbered among its opponents. The question 
being put for the proposed alteration, it was of course 
carried in the negative : the bill, after the third reading, 
passed nemine coniradicente, and in due time obtained 
the royal assent. 

§ X. Even this concession of the ministry did not 
allay the resentment of the people, and their apprehen- 
sions of encroachment from the Jews. Another act 
still subsisted, by virtue of which any person professing 
the Jewish religion might become a free denizen of 
Great Britain, after having resided seven years in any 
of his majesty's colonies in America ; and this was novv 
considered as a law, having the same dangerous ten- 
dency, of which the other was now in a fair way of 
being convicted. It was moved, therefore, in the lower 
house, that part of this former act ynight be read ; thea 
the same member made a motion for an address to his 
majesty, desiring that the house might have the perusal 
of the lists transmitted from the American colonies to 
the commissioners for trade and plantations, containing 
the names of all such persons professing the Jewish re- 
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ligion as bad entitled themselves to the benefit of the 
said act, since the year 1 740, These lists were accord- 
ingly presented, and left upon the table for the perusal 
of the members ; but as this act contained no limitation 
of time within which the benefit of it should be claimed, 
and as this claim was attended with a good deal of trou- 
ble and some expense, very few persons had availed 
themselves of it in that period. Nevertheless, as a great 
number of Jews were already entitled to claim this in- 
dulgence, and as it remained an open channel through 
which Great Britain might be deluged with those peo- 
ple, all of whom the law would hold as natural-born 
subjects, and their progeny as freed from all the restric- 
tions contained in the act with respect to naturalized 
foreigners, lord Harley moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeal so much of the said act as related to per- 
sons professing the Jewish religion, who should come 
to settle in any British colony after ^ certain time. 
The motion was seconded by sir James Dash wood, and 
supported by the earl of Egmont ; but being found un- 
equal to the interest and elocution of Mr. Pelham and 
Mr. Pitt, was rejected by the majority. 

§ Xr. The next object that claimed the attention of 
the commons, was a bill for improving the regulations 
already made to prevent • the spreading of a contagious 
distemper, which raged among the horned cattle in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. The last bill of this ses- 
sion that had the good fortune to succeed, was brought in 
for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soU 
diers in the service of the East India company, and for 
the punishment of offences committed in the East Indies 
and the 'island of St. Helena. This being a measure of 
a very extraordinary nature, all the members were orders 
ed to attend the house on the day fixed for the second 
reading; at the same time all charters, commissions, 
and authorities, by which any powers relative to a military 
jurisdiction, .or the exercise of martial law, had been 
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longer retailed their former importance ; nor indeed 
were they suffered to sit and deliberate upon the sub- 
jects which formerly fell under their cognizance and 
discussion.' 

^ XIV. In the beginning of March, the ministry of 
Great Britain had been left without a head by the death 
of Mr, Pelham, which was not only sincerely lamented' 
by his sovereign, but also regretted by the nation in 
general, to whose affection he had powerfully recom- 
mended himself by the candour and humanity of his^ 
coTftiuct and character, even while he pursued measures 
whieh they did not entirely approve. The loss of such 
a minister was the more deeply felt by the government 
at this juncture, being the eve of a general election for 
a new parliament, when every administration is supposed 
to exert itself with redoubled vigilance and circumspec- 
tion. He had already concerted the measures for secur- 
ing a majority, and his plan was faithfully executed by 
his friends and adherents, who still engrossed the admi-^ 
nistration. His brother, the duke of Newcastle, was 
appointed first lord-cpmmissioner of the treasury, and 
succeeded as secretary of st«[te by sir Thomas Robinson, 
who had long resided as ambassador at the court of 
Vienna. The other department of this office was still 
retained by the earl of Holdernesse, and the function 
of chanceller of the exchequer was - performed as usual 
by the lord-chief-justice of the king*s-bench, until a pro- 
per person oould be found to fill that important office ; 
but in the course of the summer it was bestowed upon 
Mr. Legge, who acquitted himself with equal honour 
and capacity. Divers other alterations were made of less . 
importance :to the public ; sir George Lyttelton was ap- 
pointed cofferer, and the earl of Hillsborough comp- 
trolher of the household. Mr. George Grenville, bro- 
ther to earl Temple, became treasurer of the navy; 
and Mr. Charles Townshend, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak in the sequel, took place as a conimie^ 
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sipner at* the board of admiralty, in the room of lord 
Barrington^ made master of the wardrobe. Lo^d Hard' 
wkke, the chancellor, was promoted to the dignity of 
an earl. The place of lord-chief-justice of the king's- 
bench becpming vacant by the death of sir William Lee, 
was filled with sir Dudley Rider, and he was succeeded 
by Mr. Murray in the office of attorney-general. 
: § Xy. The elections for the new parliament gene- 
rally succeeded according to the wish of the ministry ; 
for opposition was now dwindled down to the lowest 
state of imbecility. It had received a mortal wound by 
the death of the late prince of Wales, whose adherents 
were too wise to pursue an ignis fa tuusy without- any 
prospect of success or advantage. Some of them had 
prudently sung their palinodia to the ministry, and been 
gratified with profitable employments; while others, 
setting too great a price upon their own importance, 
kept aloof till the market was over, and were left to pine 
in secret over their disappointed ambition. The maxims 
of toryism had been relinquished by many, as the barren 
principles of a losing garne ; the body of the people 
were conciliated to the established government ; and 
the harmony tha,t now, for the, first time, subsisted 
among all the branches of the royal family, had a'wonr 
derful effect in acquiring a degree of popularity which 
they had never before enjpy^d. . The writs being re- 
turned, the new parliament was opened on the last day 
of May by the duke of Cumberland^ and some other 
peers, who acted by virtue of a commission fron^ his 
majesty. The commons having chosen for their speaker 
the right hon, Arthur Onslow, who had honourably 
filled that high office in four preceding parliaments, he 
was presented and approved by the commissioners. 
Then the lord high-chancdlor harangued both houses, 
giving them to underhand, that his majesty had in- 
dulged them with this early opportunity of coming to- ' 
.gether,. in order to complete without ^pss of time certain 
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pariiattiehtary proceedings, which he judged Would hi 
for the salisfectiOTi of his good Subjects ; but he did not 
think proper to lay before them any points of general 
business, reserving every thing of that nature to the 
usual tim6 of their assenibling in the winter. On the 
Sth day of June, this short session was ctosed, and the 
parliament prorogued by the lords commtssionefs. 

§ XVI; In the beginning of this yeaf, violent disputes 
Urose between the govertnnent and the house of com* 
moils in Il^and, on the almost forgotten subjects of 
privilege and prerogative. The commons coneeived 
they had an undoubted right to apply ihe surplus of 
their revenue towards national purposes, without the 
consent of their sovereign ; and^ accordingly, in the year 
1^40, prepared a bill with this pretoible : *' Whereas ort 
the 25th day of March last, a considerable balance re- 
ttiained in the hands of the Vice-treasurers or receivers-^ 
general of the kingdom, or their deputy Or deputies^ 
unapplied ; and it will be for your majesty's service, and 
for the ease of ybtir faithful subjects iti this kingdom^ 
that so much thereof as can be conveniently spared 
should be paid, agreeably to your majesty ^s most gra- 
cious intentions, in ctischarge of pafrt df the national 
debt." This appropriation gave great offence to thei 
^vocates for jprerogalive in England, ipv^ho a?ffirmed that 
the commons had no right to apply any pall of the un- 
ttppropriated revetiue, nor even to take any such af&it^ 
into consideration^ without the previous consent of th^ 
crown, expressed in the most explicit temis. It was in 
eonsequence of this doctrine, that the duke of Dorset^i 
idrd^lieutenant of Irelmid, told them in the n&t ses- 
sion of parliament, held in the year 1751, he Was 
tommanded by the king to acquaint them, that hiift 
majesty, ever attentive to the ease and happiness of 
his sui]jects, would graciously consenft and recominend 
H to them, that such a part of the money then re* 
ftnaining in his tr^isury, as should be thought ccnr 



distent with the public servicse^ be applied towards the 
farther reduction of the tiationai debt- Tliis declara- 
tion alarmed the commons, zealous as they wel^ for 
the preservation of their privilegeis; artd in their ad^ 
^ckess of thanks, which, like that of the parliament of 
Great Bntain, used always to echo back the words of 
the speech^ they made no mention of his majesty's 
consent ; but only acknowledged his gracious attention 
to their ease and happiness, in recoinmfending to them 
the application of the surfdus. They accordingly re- 
solved to apply 120,000/. of that overplus towards thfe 
discharge of the national debt ; and» in the preamble 
of the bill^ framed for this purpose, made no mentioh 
of his majesty's consent, though before they had ac^ 
knowledged his goodness iti recommending this appli^ 
cation. The ministry in England wei^e highly offended 
at this purposed omission, which they construed into a 
wilful accroachment on the prerogative ; and the biH 
was sent back with an alteration in the preamble, sig^ 
Hifying his majesty's consent as well as recomiiiendaticm. 
The Irish house of commons being at that time deeply 
engaged in a minute inquiry into the conduct of a gefi* 
tleman, a servant of the crown, and a member of their 
own house, accused of having misa{^lied a latge sum df 
money, with which he had been intrusted, for rebuild^ 
ing or repairing the barracks, were now miwilUng ttf 
embroil themselves farther with the government, until 
this affeir should be discussed. They, therefore, passed 
the bill with the alteration, and proceeded with theif i<** 
quiry. The person was convicted of having misapplied 
the public money, and ordered to mrake the barracks fk 
for the reception and accommodation of the troops at 
his own expense. They did not, however, neglect to 
assert what they thought their rights and privileges, 
when the next opportunity occurred. The duke of 
Dorset, when he opened the session of this year, re- 
pealed the expression of bis majesty's gracious fconsenty 
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in mentioning the surplus of the public money. They 
again omitted that word in their address ; and resolved^ 
in their bill of application, not only to sink this odious 
term, but likewise to abate in their complaisance to the 
crown, by leaving out that expression of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, which had met with such a cold recep- 
tion above. By this time, the contest had kindled up 
two violent factions, and diffused a general spirit of re- 
sentment through the whole Irish nation. The com- 
mittee who prepared the bill, instead of inserting the 
usual compliments in the preamble, mentioned nothing 
but a recital of facts, and sent it over in a very plain 
dress, quite destitute of all embroidery. The ministry, 
intent upon vindicating the prerogative from such an 
unmannerly attack, filled up the omissions of the com- 
mittee, and sent it back with this alteration : *^ And 
your majesty, ever attentive to the ease and happiness 
of your faithful subjects, has been graciously pleased to 
signify that you would consent, and to recommend it to 
us, that so much of the money remaining in your ma- 
jesty's treasury as should be necessary to be applied to 
the discharge of the national debt, or such part thereof 
as should be thought expedient by parliament." This 
then being the crisis which was to determine a consti- 
tutional point of such importance, namely, whether the 
people in parliament assembled have a right to delibe- 
rate upon, and vote the application of any part of the 
unappropriated revenue without the previous consent of 
the crown 5 those who v^^ere the most zealously attached 
to the liberties of th^ir country resolved to exert them- 
selves in opposing what they conceived to be a violation 
of those liberties ; and the bill, with its alterations, was 
rejected by a majority of five voices. . The success of 
their endeavours was celebrated with the most extrava- 
gant rejoicings, as a triumph of patriotism over the arts 
of ministerial corruption; and, on the other hand, all 
the servants of the crown, who had joined the popular 
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cry on this occasbn^ were in a little time dismissed from 
their empldym^ts. The rejection of the bill was a great 
disappointment to the creditors of the public, and the 
circulation of cash was almost stagnated. These cala* 
mities were imputed to arbitrary designs in the govern- 
ment ; and the people began to be inflamed with an 
enthusiastic spirit of independency, which might have 
produced mischievous effects, had not artful steps been 
taken to bring over the demagogues, and thus divert the ' 
stream of popular clamour ftom the ministry to those 
very individuals who had been the idols of popular ve- 
neration. The speaker of the house of commons was 
promoted to the dignity of an earl ; and some other 
patriots were gratified with lucrative employments. His 
majesty's letter arrived for paying off 75,500/. of the 
national debt. The circulation was thus animated, and 
the resentment of the populace subsiding, the kingdom 
retrievedits former tranquillity. 

§ XVII. The ambition and intrigues of the French 
court, by which the British interest was invaded and dis- 
turbed on the continent of America, had also extended 
itself to the East Indies, where they- endeavoured to 
embroil the English company with divers nabobs, or 
princes, who governed different parts of the peninsula 
intr^Gangem. That the reader may have a clear and 
distinct idea of these transactions, we shall exhibit a 
short sketch of the English forts and settlements in that 
remote country. The first of these we shall mentioil is 
Surat,* in the province so called, situated between the 

* Several European nations had settlements at Surat, which was one of 
the most frequented cities of the east, from the great concourse of Maho- 
nietan pUgrims, who make it their road from India, in their Tisits to the 
tomb of their prophet at Mecca. In order to keep the seas clear of 
pirates, between Surat and the gulf of Arabia and Persia, the mogul 
had been at the annual expense of a large ship fitted out ou purpose to 
carry the pilgrims to Jndda, which is witiiin a small distance of Mecca^ 
For the security of this ship, as well as to protect the trade of Surat, he 
granted to his admiral^ the siddee chief of a colony of caffrees, or blacks, a 
revenue called the tanka^ to the vahie of three lacks of rupees, amounting 

VOL. Ill, *2 F 
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twenty-first and twenty-second degrees of north latitude; 
from whence the peninsula stretches into the Indian 
ocean as far as the latitude of eight north, ending in a 
point at Cape Comorin, which is the southern extremity. 
To the northward this peninsula joins to Indostan, and 
at its greatest breadth extends seven hundred miles. 
Upon the west, east, aiid south, it is washed by the sea. 
It comprehends the kingdoms of Malabar, Decan, Gol- 
conda, and Bisnagar, with the principalities of Gingi» 
Tanjour, and Madura. The western side is distin- 
guished by the name of the Malabar coast : the eastern 
takes the denomination of Coromandel ; and, in different 
parts of this long sweep, from Surat round Cape Como- 
rin to the bottom of the bay of Bengal, the English and 
other European powers, have, with the consent of the 
Moj^l, established forts and trading settlements. All 
these kingdoms, properly speaking, belong to the mo- 
gul ; but his power was so weakened by the last inva- 
sion of Kouli Khan, that he has not been able to assert 
his empire over this remote qpuntry; the tributary 
princes of which, and even the nabobs, who were origi- 
nally governors appointed under their authority, have 
rendered themselves independent, and exert an absolute 
dominion over their respective territories, without ac- 
knowledging his superiprity either by tribute or homage. 
These princes, when they quarrel among themselves, 
naturally have recourse to the assistance of such Euro- 
pean powers as are settled in or near their dominions ; 
and in the same manner the East Indian companies of 
the European powers which happen to be at war with 
each other, never fail to interest the nabobs in the 
dispute. 

§ XVIII. The next English settlement to Surat, on 

to above 37,000/., arising partly from the adjacent lands, and partly from 
the revenues of Sarat, which were paid him yearly by the governor of 
the castle^ who is appointed by th^ mogul to keep the city ander proper 
fliJbjeetion, without, however, interfering with the government of it. 
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the coast of the peninsula^ is Bombay, in the king- 
dom of Decan, a small island^ with a very convenient 
harbour, about five-and-forty leagues to the south of 
Surat. The town is very populous ; but the soil is bar- 
ren, and the climate unhealthy ; and the commerce was 
rendered very precarious by the neighbourhood of the 
famous corsair Angria, untilhis port of Geriah was taken, 
and his fortifications demolished. The English company 
likewise carry on some traffic at Dabul, about forty 
leagues farther to the south, in the province of Cuncan. 
In the same southerly progression towards the point of 
the peninsula, we arrive at Carwar, in the latitude of fif- 
teen degrees, where there is a small fort and factory be- 
longing to the company, standing on the south side of a 
bay, with a river capable of receiving ships of pretty 
large burden. The climate here is remarkably salubri- 
ous : the country abounds with provisions of all sorts, 
and the best pepper of India grows in this neighbourhood. 
The next English settlement we find at Tillicherry, 
where the company has erected a fort, to defend their 
commerce of pepper and cardamoms from the insults of 
the rajah, who governs this part of Malabar. Hither 
the English trade was removed from Calicut, a large 
town that stands fifteen leagues to the southward of 
Tillicherry, and was as well frequented as any port on 
the coast of the Indian peninsula. The most southerly 
settlement which the English possess on the Malabar 
coast is that of Anjengo, between the eighth and ninth 
degrees of latitude. It is defended by a regular fort, 
situated on a broad river, which falls into the sea, and 
would be very commodious for trade, were not the water 
on the bar too shallow to admit ships of considerable 
burden. Then turning the cape, and passing through 
the strait of Qiilao, formed by the island of Ceyl<»i, we 
arrive on the coast ' of Coromandel, which forms the 
eastern side of the isthmus- Prosecuting our course in 
a northern direction, the fir&t English factory we reach 

2 F 2 
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18 that of Fort St. David's, formerly called Tegapatan, 
situated in the latitude of eleven degrees forty minutes 
north, within the kingdom of Gingi. It was, about six- 
and-twenty years ago, sold by a Mahratta prince to the 
East India company, and, next to Bombay, is the most 
considerable settlement we have yet mentioned. Its ter- 
ritory extends about eight miles along the coast, and half 
that space up to the country, which is delightfully watered 
by a variety of rivers : the soil is fertile, and the climate 
healthy. The fort is regular, well provided with cannon, 
ammunition, and a numerous garrison, which is the more 
necessary, on aqcount of the neighbourhood of the 
French settlement at Pondicherry.'' But the chief settle- 
ment belonging to the campany on this coast is that of 
Madras, or Fort St. George, standing farther to the 
northward, between the thirteenth and fourteenth de- 
grees of latitude, and not a great way from the diamond 
mines of Golconda. It is seated on a flat, barren, 
scorching sand, so near the sea, that, in bad weather, the 
walls are endangered by the mighty surges rolled in from 
the ocean. As the soil is barren, the climate is so in- 
tensely hot, that it would be altogether uninhabitable, 
were not the heat mitigated by the sea breezes. On 
the land side it is defended by a salt-water river, which, 
while it contributes to the security of the place, robs the 
inhabitants of one great comfort, by obstructing the 
springs of fresh water. The fort is a regular square, the 
town surrounded with walls well mounted with artillery, 
and the plaoe, including the Black Town, is very popu- 
lous. Madras, with several villages in the neighbour- 
hood, was purchased of the king of Golconda, before the 
mogul became sovereign of this country. The governor 
of this place is not only president of Fort St. George, 
but also of all the other settlements on the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, as far as the islands of Suma- 

k The trade consists of long cloths of different colours, sallampores, 
morees, dimities, ginghams, and sucoatoons. 
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tra. He lives in great pomp^ having inferior judges, 
who pass sentence of death occasionally on malefactors 
of any nation, except the subjects of Great Britain. All 
the company's afiairs are directed by him and his coun- 
cil, who are invested with the power of inflicting corpo- 
vsl punishment, short of life and member, upon such 
Europeans as are in the service, and dispose of all places 
of trust and profit. By virtue of an act passed in the 
course of this very session, the military officers belong- 
ing to the company were permitted to hold courts-mar- 
tial, and punish their soldiers according to the degree of 
their delinquency. In a word, Madras is of the utmost 
importance to the company for its strength, wealth, and 
the great returns it makes in calicoes and muslins. To- 
wards the latter end of the last century, the Englisli 
company had a flourishing factory at Masulipatam, 
standing on the north side of the river Nagiindi, which 
separates the provinces of Golconda and Bisnagar, in the 
latitude of sixteen degrees and thirty minutes ; but now 
there is no European settlement here, except a Dutch 
factory, maintained for carrying on the chintz com- 
merce. At. Visgapatam, situated still farther to the 
northward, the English possess a factory, regularly for- 
tified, on the side of a river, which, however, a danger- 
ous bar has rendered unfit for navigation. The adja- 
cent country affords cotton cloths, and the best striped 
muslins of India. It i$ chiefly for the use of this settle- 
ment that the company maintains a factory at Ganjam, 
the most eastern town in the province or kingdom of 
Golconda, situated in a country abounding with rice and 
sugar-canes. Still farther to the north coast, in the 
latitude of twenty-two degrees, the company maintains 
a factory at Balasore, which was formerly very consider- 
able ; but hath been of very little consequence since the 
navigation of the river Huguely was improved. At this 
place every European ship bound for Bengal and the 
Ganges takes in a pilot. The climate is not counted 
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yery salubrious ; but the adjacent country is froitfut to 
admiration^ and here are considerable manufactures of 
cotton and silk. Without skilful pilots^ the English would 
find it very difficult to navigate the different channels 
through which the river Ganges discharges itself into 
the sea at the bottom of the bay of Bengal. On the 
southern branch is a town called Pipely^ where there 
was formerly an English factory ; but this was removed 
to Huguely, one hundred and sixty miles farther up the 
river ; a place which togefther with the company's settle- 
inent at Calcutta, were the emporiums of their com- 
merce for the whole kingdom of Bengal. Indeed 
Huguely is now abandoned by the English^ and their 
whole trade centres at Calcutta or Fort William, which 
is a regular fortification, containing lodgings for the fac- 
tors and writers, storehouses for the company's mer- 
chandise, and magazines for their ammunition. As for 
the governor's house, which likewise stands within the 
fort, it is one of the most regular structures in all India. 
Besides these settlements along the sea-coast of the 
peninsula, and on the banks of the Ganges, the English 
East India company possesses certain inland factories and 
posts for the convenience and defence of their com* 
merce, either purchased of the nabobs and rajahs, or 
conquered in the course of the war. As the operations 
we propose, to record were confined to the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, or the interior countries 
which form the peninsula intr^ Gangem, it will be un- 
necessary to describe the factory at Bencoolen, on the 
island of Sumatra, or any settlement which the English 
possess in other parts of the East Indies. 

§ XIX. In order to understand the military transac- 
tions of the English company in India, the reader will 
take notice, that inunediately after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, monsieur Dupleix, who commanded for the 
French in that country, began, by his intrigues, to sow 
the seeds of dissension among the nabobs, that he might 
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be the better able to fish in troubled waters. Nizam 
Alitiuluck^ the moguFs viceroy of Decan, having the ^ 
right of nominating a governor of the Carnatic, now 
more generally known by the name of the n^bob of 
Arcot, appointed Anaverdy Khan to that office, in the 
year 1745. The viceroy dying, was succeeded in his 
viceroy alty or subaship by his second son Nazirzing^ 
whom the mogul confirmed. He was opposed in his 
pretensions by his own cousin Muzapherzing, who had 
recourse to the assistance of M. Dupleix, and obtained 
from him a reinforcement of Europeans and artillery, 
in consideration of many presents and promises which 
he fulfilled in the sequel. Thus reinforced, and joined 
by one Chunda Saib, an active Indian chiefs he took the 
field against his kinsman Nazirzing, who was supported 
by a body of English troops under colonel Laurence. 
The French, dreading an engagement, retired in the 
night; and Muzapherzing, seeing himself abandoned 
by all his own troops, appealed to the clemency of his 
cousin, who spared his life, but detained him as a state 
prisoner. In this situation, he formed a conspiracy 
against his kinsman's life, with Nazirzing*s prime mi- 
nister, and the nabobs of Cadupab and Condaneor, then 
in his camp ; and the conspirators were encouraged in 
their scheme by Dupleix and Chunda Saib, who had 
retired to Pondicherry. Thus stimulated, they mur- 
dered Nazirzing in his camp, and proclaimed Muza- 
pherzing viceroy of Decan. In the tents of the mur- 
dered viceroy they found an immense treasure, of which 
a great share fell to M. Dupleix, whom Muzapherzing, 
the usurper, at this time associated in the government. 
By virtue of this association, the Frenchman assumed 
the state and formalities of an eastern prince ; and he 
and his colleague Muzapherzing appointed Chunda 
Saib nabob of Arcot; Anaverdy Khan, the late nabob, 
had been, in the yiear 17^9, defeated and slain by Mu- 
zapherzing and Chunda Saib, with the assistance of 
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their French auxiliaries; add his son Mahommed Alt 
Khan had put himself under the protection of the Emg* 
lish at Madras, and was confirmed by Nazirzing, as his 
father's successor in the nabobship, or government of 
Arcot. This government, therefore, was disputed be- 
tween Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed by the legal 
viceroy Nazirzing, supported by the English company, 
and Chunda Saib, nominated by the usurper Muzapher- 
zing, and protected by Dupleix, who commanded at 
PiMidicherry. Muzapherzing did not long survive his 
usurpation. In the ye^r 1751, the same nabobs who 
had promoted him to his kinsman's place, thinking 
themselves ill rewarded for their services, fell upon him 
suddenly, routed his troops, and put him to death ; and 
next day the chiefs of the army proclaimed Sallabatzing, 
brother to Nazirzing, viceroy of Decan : on the other 
hand, the mogul appointed Gauzedy Khan^ who was 
the elder brother of Sallabatzing ; and this prince con* 
firmed Mahommed Ali Khan in the government of 
Arcot { but the affairs of the mogul's court were then 
in such confusion, that he could not spare an army to 
support the nomination he had made. Chunda Saib, 
nabob of Arcot, having been deposed by the great mo- 
gul, who placed Anaverdy Khan in his room, he resolved 
to recover his government by force, and had recourse to 
the French general at Pondicherry, who reinforced him 
with two thousand sepoys, or soldiers of the country, 
sixty cafFrees, and four kundred and twenty French 
troops, on condition that, if he proved successful in his 
enterprise, he should cede to the French the town of 
Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, With its 
dependencies, consisting of forty-five villages. Thus 
reinforced, he defeated his rival Anaverdy Khan^ who 
lost his life in the engagement, reassumed the govern- 
ment of Arcot, and punctually performed the conditions 
which had been stipulated by his French allies. 

§ XX. Mahomn^pd Ali Khan, at the death of his fa- 
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ther^ had ^led to Tiruchirapalli^^ and scdbited tiie assist- 
race of the English, who fevoured him with SLrrnnforce- 
ment of money, men, and ammunition, under the con* 
duct of major Laumnoe, a brave and experienced officer. 
By dint of this supply, he gained some advantages over 
the enemy, who were obliged to retreat ; but no deci- 
sive blow was given. Mahommed afterward repaired 
in person to Fort St. David's, to demand more power- 
fid succours, alleging that his &te was connected with 
the interest of the English company, which in time 
would be obliged to abandon the whole coast, should 
they allow the enemy to proceed in their conquests* 
In consequence of these representations, he received 
another strong reinforcement^ under the command of 
captain Cope ; but nothing of importance was attempted, 
and the English auxiliaries retired Then Mahommed 
was attacked by the enemy, who obtained a complete 
victory over him. Finding it impossible to maintain 
his footing by his own strength, he entered into a close 
alliance with the English, and ceded to them some com- 
mercial points, which had been long in dispute. Then 
they detached captain Cope to put Tiruchirapalii in a 
posture of defence ; while captain de Gingins^ a Swiss 
officer, mardied at the head of four hundred Europeans 
to the nabob's assistance. The two armies being pretty 
equal in strength, lay encamped in sight of each other 
a whole month ; during which nothing happened but a 
few skirmishes, which generally terminated to the ad- 
vantage, of the English auxiliaries. . In order to make a 
diversion, and divide the French forces, the company 
resolved to send a detachment into the province of 
Arcot; and this was one of the first occasions upon 
which the extraordinary talents of Mr. Clive were dis- 
played. He had' entered into the service of the East 

. ^ Tirucfatrapalli, oommbpty called Triobinopolyy situated sear the, river 
Caaveri, above two hundred miles to the southward of Madras, is the 
capital of a small kingdom belonging to the government of Arcof, and 
bounded on the east by the kingdom of Tanjore. 
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India company as a writer^ and was considered as a per- 
son very indifferently qualified for succeeding in any 
civil station of life. He now offered his service in ai 
military capacity^ and actually began his march to Arcot^ 
at the head of two hundred and ten Europeans, with five 
hundred sepoys."" 

§ XXI. Such was the resolution, secrecy, and dispatch, 
with which he conducted this enterprise, that the enemy 
knew nothing of his motions until he was in possession 
of the capital, which he took without opposition. The 
inhabitants, expecting to be plundered, ofiered him a 
large sum to spare their city; but they derived their 
security from the generosity and discretion of the con- 
queror. He refused the proffered ransom, and issued a 
proclamation, intimating, that those who were willing 
to remain in their houses should be protected from in- 
sult and injury, and the rest have leave to retire with all 
their effects, except provisions, for which he promised 
to pay the full value. By this sage conduct be concili- 
ated the affections of the people so entirely, that even 
those who quitted the place supplied him with exact in- 
telligence of the enemy's designs, when he was besieged 
in the sequel. The town was in a little time invested by 
Kajah Saib, son of Chunda Saib, at the head of a nume- 
rous army, and the operations of the siege were conduct- 
ed by European engineers. Though their approaches 
were retarded by the repeated and resolute sallies of Mn 
Clive, they at length e^cted two breaches supposed to 
be practicable; and on the 14 th day of October, in the 
year 17&lj gave a general assault. Mr. Clive, having 
received intimation of thdr design, <^ had made such 
preparations for their reception, that they were repulsed 
in every quarter with great loss, and obliged to raise 
the siege with the utmost precipitation. 

§ XXII. This gallant Englishman, not contented with 

"* The sepoys are tfae mercenaries of the country, who are hired as sol- 
diers occasionally by all parties. 
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the reputation he had acquired from his noUe defence^ 
was no sooner reinforced by a detachment under captain 
Kirkpatrick from Trichinopoly, than he marched in pur- 
suit of the enemy, whom he overtook in the plains of 
Arani. There^ on the 3d day of December, he attacked 
them with irresistible impetuosity ; and, after an obsti-* 
nate dispute, obtained a complete victory at a very small 
expense. The forts of Timery, Caujeveram, and Ara- 
nie, surrendered to the terror of his name, rather than to 
the force of his arms ; and he returned to Fort St. 
David's in triumph. He had enjoyed a very few weeks 
of repose, when he was summoned to the field by fresh 
incursions of the enemy. In the beginning of the year 
1752, he marched with a small detachment to Madras, 
where he was joined by a reinforcement from Bengal^ 
the whole number not exceeding three hundred^Euro- 
peans, and assembled a body of the natives, that he 
might have at least the appearance of an army. With 
these he proceeded to Koveripauk, about fifteen miles 
from Arcot, where he found the French and Indians,, 
consisting of fifteen hundred sepoys, seventeen hundred 
horse, a body of natives, and one hundred and fifty 
Europeans, with eight pieces of cannon. Though they 
were advantageously posted and intrenched, and the day 
was already far advanced, Mr. Clive advanced against 
them with his usual^ intrepidity ; but the victory re- 
mained for some time in suspense. It was now dark, 
and the battle doubtful, when Mr. Clive sent round a 
detachment to fall in the rear of the French battery. 
This attack was executed with great resolution, while 
the English in front entered the intrenchments with 
their bayonets fixed ; and, though very little tinctured ^ 
with discipline, displayed the spirit and activity of hardy 
veterans. This double attack disconcerted the enemy 
in such a manner, that they soon desisted from all op- 
position. A considerable carnage ensued ; yet tlie 
greater part of the enemy, both horse and foot^ saved 
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themselves by flight, under cover of the darkness. The 
French, to a man, threw down thdr arms, and surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war ; and all the cannon 
and baggage fell into the hands of the victor. 

§XXIIL The province of Arcot being thus cleared 
of the enemy, Mr. Clive with his forces returned to 'Fort 
SL David's, where he found major Laurence just arrived 
from England," to take upon him the command of the 
troops in the company's service. On the 18th day of 
March, this officer, aocompanied by Mr. Clive, took the 
field, and was joined by captain de Gingins at Tiruchi- 
rapalli. From hence he detached Mr. Clive with four 
hundred European soldiers, a few M^hratta horse, and a 
body of sepoys, to cut off the enemy's retreat to Pondi- 
cherry. In the course of this expedition, he dislodged a 
strong body of the foe posted at Samiaveram, and obliged 
Chunda Saib to throw a body of troops into a strong 
fortified temple, or pagoda, upon the river Koleroon, 
which was immediately invested. The commanding 
officer, in attempting to escape, was slain with some 
others, and the rest surrendered at discretion. They 
were still in possession of another fortified temple, which 
he also besieged in form, and reduced by capitulation. 
Having subdued these forts, he marched directly to Vol- 
conda, whither he understood the French commander 
d'Anteuil had retired. He found that officer intrenched 
in a village, from whence he drove him with precipitation, 
and made himself master of the French cannon. The 
enemy attempted to save themselves in the neighbour- 
ing fort ; but the gates being shut against them by the 
governor, who was apprehensive that they would be fol- 
lowed pell-mell by the English, Mr. Clive attacked 
them with great fury, and made a considerable slaugh- 
ter ; but his humanity being shocked at this carnage, 
he sent a flag of truce to the vanquished, with terms of 
capitulation, which they readily embraced. These arti- 

■ Major Laurence had sailed from England in the year 1750. 
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cles imported^ that cTAnteuil^ and three other officers^ 
should remain prisoners on parole for one year ; that the 
garrison should be exchanged, and the money and stores 
be delivered to the nabob whom the English supported* 
§ XXIV. Daring these transactions, Chunda Saib lay 
encamped with an army of thirty thousand men at Syrin-» 
ham, an island in the neighbourhood of Tirudhin^lli; 
which he longed eagerly to possess. Hither major Lau-« 
rence marched with his Indian allies/ and took his mea^ 
sures so well, that the enemy's provisions were entirely 
intercepted. Schunda Saib, in attempting to fly, was 
taken prisoner by the nabob of Tanjore, an ally of the 
English company, who ordered his head to be struck ofi^ 
in order to prevent the disputes which otherwise would 
have arisen among the captors.^ The main body of 
the army being attacked by major Laurence, and totally 
defeated, the island of Syrinham was surrendered, and 
about a thousand European French soldiers, under the 
command of Mr. Law, nephew to the &mous.Law who 
schemed the Mississippi company, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors, including thirty officers, with forty 
pieces of cannon, and ten mortars. M. Dupleix, though 
exceedingly mortified by this disaster, resolved to main- 
tain the cause which he had espoused. He proclaimed 
Rajah Saib, the son of Chunda Saib, nabob of Arcot ; 
and afterward pretended that he himself had received 
from the mogul sanids or commissions, appointing him 
governor of all the Camatic, from the river Kristnah to 

* His army consisted of twelve hundred Europeans and Topasses in 
battalions, two thousand sepoys, with the forces of the nabob, the kings 
of Tanjore, Mmissack, andiUie Mahrattasr amoanting to fifteen hundred 
horse and ten thousand infantry. Topasses are descendants from the Por*> 
tuguese. The Mahrattas are native Indians of a very numerous and 
powerful nation, which hath more than once given law to the mogul. 

p Chunda Saib demanded leave of the Tanjore general to pass tbrongh 
bis camp to Tanjore, and this request was granted ; but, instead of being 
allowed to pass, he was detained prisoner, and as the allies could not agree 
about the manner in which he should be disposed of, some of the Tanjore 
officers, of their own accord, ended the dispute, by cutting off bis. head. 
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the sea ; but these sanids appeared in the sequel to be 
forged. In order to complete the comedy, a supposed 
messenger from Delhi was received at Pondicherry as 
ambassador from the mogul. Dupleix, mounted on an 
elephant, preceded by music and dancing-women, in the 
oriental manner, received in public his commission from 
the hands of the pretended ambassador. He affected 
the eastern state, kept his darbar or court, where he ap^ 
peared sitting cross-legged on a sofa, and received pre-^ 
sents asjirince of the country from his own council, as 
well as from the natives. In the meantime, hostilities 
continued between the forces of the two companies, as 
auxiliaries to the contending nabobs. The English, under 
major Kinnier, made an unsuccessful attempt upon Gin- 
gee, a strong town situated to the west of Pondicherry. 
Major Laurence defeated a strong body of French and 
natives, commanded by Dupleix's nephew, M. de Ker* 
jean, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, and took 
him prisqner, together with fifteen officers ; afiter this 
success, Mr. Clive reduced the forts of Covclong and 
Chengalput, the last very strong, situated about forty 
miles to the southward of Madras. On the other hand, 
M. Dupleix intercepted at sea captain Schaub, with his 
whole Swiss company, whom he detained prisoners at 
Pondicherry, although the two nations were not at war 
with each other. During these transactions Sallabatz- 
ing, with a body of French under M. de Bussy, advanced 
towards Aurengabad, which was the seat of government ; 
but he was opposed by a chief of the Mahrattas, at the 
head of a niimerous army. In the meantime, Gawzedy 
Khan, the elder brother of Sallabatzing, whom the mogul 
had appointed viceroy of Decan, took possession of his 
government at Aurengabad, where, in fourteen days after 
his arrival, he was poisoned by his own sister. The mogul 
immediately appointed his son Schah Abadin Khan to 
succeed his father ; and this prince actually raised an 
army to come and take possession ; but the mogul's af- 
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fairs requiring his presence at Delhi^ he was obliged to 
postpone his design, so that Sallabatzing was left with* 
out a competitor^ and made a present to the French of 
all the English settlements to the northward. Thus 
concluded the year 1752. Next campaign was chiefly 
confined to the nei^bourhood of Trichinopoly, where 
major Laurence made several vigorous attacks upon the 
enemy^s army^ and obtained many advantages^ which, 
however, did not prove decisive, because he was so much 
outnumbered that he could never follow his blow. 

§ XXV. In the course of this year, the mogul was de- 
posed by his general Schah Abadin Khan, the viceroy of 
Decan, who raised to the throne Allum Geer, another 
prince of the blood. In the succeeding year, a n^otia- 
tion was set on foot by Mr. Saunders, governor of Ma* 
dras, and M. Dupleix ; and conferences were opened at 
Sadrass, a Dutch settlement between Pondicherry and 
Fort St. George ; but this proved abortive ; and many 
other gallant efforts were made by major Laureqce in the 
territory of Trichinopoly, which still continued to be the 
scene of action. In the course of this year, stdmiral 
Watson arrived on the coast of Coromandel with a squa- 
dron of shq)s of war, having on board a regiment oom*^ 
manded by colonel Aldercroon ; at the same time the 
ships from France brought over to Pondicherry the 
Sieur Godeheu, commissary-general and governor-gene- 
ral of all their settlements, at whose arrival Dupleix de- 
parted for Europe. The new governor immediately wrote 
a letter to Mr. Saunders, fH-ofessing the most pacific in- 
clinations, and proposing a suspension of arms between 
the two companies until their disputes could be amicably 
adjusted. This proposal was very agreeable to the go- 
vernor and council at Madras, and a cessation of arms 
actually took place in the month of October, in the year 
1754. Deputies being sent to Pondicherry, a provisional 
treaty and truce were concluded, on condition that neither 
of the two companies should for the future inteifere in 
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any difierenoe that might arise between the princes of 
the ooiuitiy. The other articles related to the. places 
and settlements that should be retained or possessed by 
the respective companies, until fresh orders relating to 
this agreement should arrive from the courts of London 
and Versailles^ transmitted by the two East India Com- 
panies of France and England. Until such orders should 
arrive, it was stipulated, that neither nation should be 
allowed to procure any new grant or cession, or to build 
forts for the defence oi new establishments ; and that 
they should not proceed to any cession^ retrocession^ or 
evacuation^ of what they then possessed ; but every 
thing should remain on the footing ofuti possidetis. How 
pacific soever the sentimenfas of the French subjects 
might have been at this period in the East Indies, certain 
it is, the designs of the French governors in America 
were altogether hostile^ and their conduct hastening to- 
wards a rapture, which kindled up a bloody war in every 
division of the globe. 

^ XXVI. As this war may be termed a native of Ame- 
rica, and theprihdpal scenes of it were acted on that con* 
tineiit, we shall, for the information of the reader, sketch 
out the situatbn ctf the then British colonies as they 
bordered on each other, and extended along the sea^-coast 
from the gulf of St. Lawrence as far south as the counjtry 
of Florida. We shall enumerate the Indian nations 
that lie scattered about their confines, and delineate 
the manner in which the French hemmed them in by a 
surprising line of fortifications. Shouldwe comprehend 
Hudson's bay, with the adjacent countries, and the banks 
of Newfoundland, in this geographical detail^ we might 
affirm that Great Britain at that time possessed a terri- 
tory along the sea-coast, extending seventeen hundred 
miles in a direct line, from the sixtieth to the thirty-first 
degree of northern latitude ; but as these two countries 
were not concerned in this dispute^ we shall advance from 
the northward to the southern side of the gulf of St^ 
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Lawrence ; and beginning with Acadia or Nova ^^otia^ 
describe our settlements^ as they lie in a southerly direc^ 
tion, as far as the gulf of Florida. This great tract of 
country, stretching fifteen degrees of latitude, is washed 
on the east by the Atlantic ocean : the southern boundary 
is Spanish Florida ; but to the westward the limits are 
uncertain, some affirming that the jurisdiction of the 
colonies penetrates through the whole continent as far 
as the South-sea ; while others, with more moderation^ 
think they are naturally bounded by the river lUionois 
that runs into the Mississippi, and in a manner connects 
that river with the chain of lakes known by the names 
of Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the three first 
communicating with each other, and the last discharging 
itself into the river St. Lawrence, which; running by 
Montreal and Quebec, issues into the bay of the same 
denomination, forming the northern boundary of Nova 
Scotia. The French, who had no legardaim to any 
lands on the south side of this river, nevertheless, with 
an insolence of ambition peculiar to themselves, not 
only extended their forts from the source of the St. 
Lawrence, through an immense tract of that country, as 
far as the Mississippi, which disembogues itself into the 
gulf of Florida ; but also, by a series of unparalleled 
encroachments, endeavoured to contract the English 
colonies within such narrow limits as would have cut off 
almost one half of their possessions. As we have already 
given a geographical description of Nova Scotia, and 
mentioned the particulars of the new settlement of Hali- 
fax, we shall now only observe, that it is surrounded on- 
three sides by the sea, the gulf and river of St. Law* 
rence ; that its original boundary to the west was the river 
Pentagoet ; but it is now contracted within the river St. 
Croix, because the crown of Great Britain did, in the 
year 1663, grant to the duke of York the territory of 
Sagadahack, stretching from St. Croix to the river of 
this name ; which was in the sequel, by an express charter 
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frqm thecro^n^mioexed to the province of Massachu$etta^ 
bay, one of the four governtooixts of New England. This 
Country, situated, next to Nova Scotia, lies between the 
forty-first and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, ex- 
tending near three hundred miles in length, and about 
two hundred in breadth, if we bound it by those tract3 
which the French possessed : no part of the settlements 
of this country, however, stretches above sixty miles 
from the sea. The summer is here intensely hot, and the 
winter proportionably severe ; nevertheless, the climate 
is healthy, and the sky generally serene. The soil is not 
£ivourable to any of the European kinds of grain ; but 
produces great plenty of maize, which the people bake 
mt6 bread, and brew into beer, though their favourite 
drink is made of molasses hopped, and impregnated with 
the tops of the spruce fir, which is a native of this country. 
The ground raises good flax, and toleriable hemp. Here 
are great herds of black cattle, some of them very large 
io size ; a vast number of excellent hogs ; a breed of 
small horses, gracefiil, swift, and hardy ; and large flocks 
of sheep, whose wool, though not so fine as that of 
England, is manu^ictured with great success. 

§ XXVII. New England is composed of the four pro- 
vinces known by the, names of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts-bay, Rhode-island, and Connecticut. It is 
bounded on the south by New York, extending northerly 
on both sides of the river Hudson, about two hundred 
miles into the country possessed by the Indians of the 
Five Nations, whom the French distinguish by the name 
of the Irroquois ; but in breadth this province does not 
exceed fifty miles, though it comprehends Long-island, 
lying to the southward of Connecticut. The capital, 
which derives from the province the name of New York, 
is situated on an excellent harbour in the island of Ma- 
nahatton, extending fourteen miles in length, and five in 
breadth, at the mouth of the noble river Hudson, which 
is navi^ble for above two hundred miles. At the dis* 
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tance of one hundred and fifty miles from New York 
stands the town of Albany, upon the same river. In this 
place, all the treaties and other transactions were nego- 
tiated between the English and the Irroquois, a confede- 
racy of five Indian nations, who, by their union, courage, 
and military skill, had reduced a great number of other 
Indian tribes, and subdued a territory more extensive 
than the whole kingdom of France. They were about 
fourscore years ago able to bring ten thousand warriors 
into the field : but now their number is so greatly diriii- 
nished by wars, epidemical diseases, and the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors, that they cannot raise above fifteen hundred 
men, even though they have admitted into their confe- 
deracy the nation of the Tuscaroras, whom the English 
drove from the confines of Carolina. The Mohock. In- 
dians inhabit the country advanced from Albany. The 
northern extremities of New Hampshire and New 
York are divided by the lakes Champlain atid Sacra- 
ment, between which the French had raised the fort of 
Crown Point. 

§ XXVIII. Contiguous to New York, and lying along 
the coast, in a southerly direction, is the small province of 
New Jersey, bounded on the west by the river Delaware, 
which divides it from Pennsylvania, extending about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, but in breadth not 
more than one-third of that extent. The climate, soil, 
and produce of these two provinces, as well as of Penn- 
sylvania, are similar. They jdeld great quantities of 
grain, sheep, horses, hogs, and horned cattle ; all kinds 
of poultry and game in great abundance ; vegetables of 
every sort in perfection, and excellent fruit, particularly 
peaches and melons. Their vast forests abound with 
oak, ash, beech, chesnut, cedar, walnut-tree, cypress, 
hiccory, sassafi^as, and pine; but the timber is not 
counted so fit for shipping as that of New England and 
Nova Scotia. These provinces produce great quantities 
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of flax and hemp. New York affords niiiies of iron, and , 
very rich copper ore is found in New Jersey. 

§ XXIX. Pennsylvania, lying to the southward of 
New York and New Jersey, is bounded on the other 
side by Maryland, stretching two hundred and fifty miles 
in length, two hundred in breadth, and having no com- . 
munication with the sea, except by the mouth of the 
river Delaware. This province was originally settled by 
Quakers, under the auspices of the celebrated William 
Penn, whose descendants are still proprietaries of the 
country. Philadelphia, the capital, stands on a tongue . 
of land, at the confluence of the two navigable rivers, 
the Delaware and the Sculkel, disposed in the form of a 
regular oblong, and designed by the original plan to 
extend from the one to the other. The streets, whjch 
are broad, spacious, and uniform, cross each other at 
right angles, leaving proper spaces for churches, mar- 
kets, and other public edifices. The houses are neatly 
built of brick, the quays spacious and magnificent, the 
warehouses large and numerous, and the docks commo- 
dious and well contrived for ship-building. Pennsylvania 
is understood to extend as far northerly as the banks of, 
the lake Erie, where the French erected a fort. They 
also raised another at some distance to the southward of 
the Riviere-au-Beuf, and made other encroachments on . 
this colony. 

§ XXX. Adjoining to part of Pennsylvania, on the 
sea-coast, lies the province of Maryland, a tract of land 
situated along the bay of Chesapeak, in length about 
one hundred and forty miles, and nearly of the same 
breadth, bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, on the 
east by the Atlantic ocean, and by the river Potowmack 
on the south. This country was first planted with Ro- 
man Catholics by lord Baltimore, to whom Charles II. 
granted it by patent. In the sequel, however, people of 
all religions were admitted into this settlement, and in- 
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-dulged with liberty of conscience, and at present the 
reigning religion is that of the English church. The 
climate is very sultry in summer, and not very salubrious. 
The soil is fruitful, and produces a great quantity of to- 
bacco, which the people cultivate as their staple commo- 
dity. The seat of government is established at Anna* 
polis, a small town, beautifully situated on the river 
Patuxent. 

§ XXXr. Tracing the sea-coast still southerly, the 
next settlement is Virginia, watered on the north by the 
river Potowmack, which is the boundary between this 
and the colony last described, having the bay of Che- 
sapeak to the east, bounded on the south by Carolina, 
and extending westward without any prescribed limits, 
though the plantations have reached no farther than the 
great Allegany mountains ; so that the province, as 
now possessed, stretches in length above two hundred 
•and forty miles, and in breadth not above two hundred, 
lying between the fifty-fifth and fortieth degrees of la- 
titude. In sailing to Virginia, navigators steer through 
a strait formed by two points called the Capes, into the 
bay of Chesapeak, a large inlet that runs three hundred 
miles into the country from south to north, covered 
from the Atlantic ocean by the eastern side of Mary- 
land, and a small portion of Virginia on the same penin^ 
sula. This nqble bay is about eighteen miles broad for 
a considerable space, and seven at its narrowest part, 
yielding generally nine fethoms depth of water ; on both 
sides it receives many navigable rivers, those on the Vir- 
ginia side being known by the name of James River, 
York River, the Rappahannock, and Potowmack. This 
country, especially towards the sea, lies very low and 
swampy, and the soil is extremely fertile. The air and 
weather are variable, the heats of summer excessive, 
the frosts of winter sudden, and intensely cold ; so that, 
upon the whole, the climate is neither very agreeable 
nor healthy, the people being particularly subject to 
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agues and pleuritic disorders. The proviiK^ abounds 
With vast forest of timber ; the plains are covered with 
a surprising luxurlancy of vegetables, flowers, and flow*- 
ering shrubs, diffusing the most delicious fragrance. 
The ground yields plenty of corn, and every sort of 
fruit in great abundance and perfection. Horned cattle 
and hogs have here multiplied to admiration, since they 
were first imported from Europe. The animals, natives 
of this and the neighbouring countries, are deer, pan- 
thers or tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, squirrels, racoons> 
and creatures called opossums, with an infinite variety 
of beautiful birds, and a diversity of serpents, among 
which the rattlesnake is the most remarkable. 

§ XXXIL Virginia is bounded to the south by the 
two Carolinas, situated between the forty-sixth and thir- 
ty-first degrees of latitude ; the length amounting to 
upwards of four hundred miles, and the breadth extend* 
ing near three hundred, as far as the Indian nations 
called the Catawbas, the Creeks, and Cherokees. The 
country of Carolina is divided into two governments, of 
which the most northern is the most inconsiderable. 
The climate in both is the same, as well as the soil : 
the first is warm, though not unhealthy; the last ex- 
tremely fertile, yielding every thing in plenty which is 
produced in Virginia, besides abundance of excellent 
oranges, and some commodities which are not found to 
the northward. North Carolina, though not so opulent, 
is more populous than the southern part. The colonists 
of North Carolina carry on a considerable traflic in tar, 
pitch, turpentines, staves, shingles, lumber, corn, pease, 
pork and beef, tobacco, deer skins, indigo, wheat, rice, 
bees-wax, tallow, bacon, and hbg's-lard, cotton, and 
squared timber, live cattle, with the skins of beaver, ra- 
coon, fox, minx, wild-cat, and otter. South Carolina 
is much better cultivated ; the people are more civilized, 
^nd the commerce more important. The capital of this 
province, called Charles Town, is finely situated at the 
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confluence of two navigable rivers, having the advan- 
tage of a commodious harbour. Their trade, exclusive 
of the articles we have already mentioned as common 
to this government, and that of North Carolina^ consists 
of two chief staple commodities, rice and indigo, which 
they cultivate with great success ; and they have like- 
wise made some progress in the culture of silk. 

§ XXXIII. The most southern of all our. settlements 
on this coast is Georgia, extending about sixty miles 
from north to south, along the sea-shore ; but widening 
in the inland parts to above one hundred and fifty, add 
stretching almost three hundred from the sea to the 
Apalachian mountains. This country differs very little 
from that of South Carolina, with which it borderfe ; y^t 
the summer is here more hot, and the soil not so fertile. 
Savannah, the capital, stands commodiously for trade, 
about ten miles from the sea, on a river of the same 
flame, navigable with large boats two hundred miles 
ferther up, to the second town, called Augusta, a plate 
that flourishes by the Indian trade of skins, which the 
inhabitants carry on with their neighbours the Creeks^ 
the Chickesaws, and the Cherokees^ who are the most 
numerous and powerful tribes in America. Georgia is 
bounded on the south by the river Attamaha, at no great 
distance from the Spanish fort of St. Augustin. 

§ XXXIV. Having thus exhibited a succinct view of 
the British colonies in North America, for the informa- 
tion of the reader, we shall now resume the thread of 
our history, and particularize the transactions by which 
the present year was distinguished on this extensive con- 
tinent. The government of England having received 
nothing but evasive answers from the court of France, 
touching the complaints that were made of the eri- 
croachments in America, dispatched orders to all the 
governors of that country to repel force by force, and 
drive the French from thdr settlements on the river 
Ohio. Accordingly, the provinces of Virginia and Penn- 
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sylvania took this important afiair into their considera-- 
lion ; but while they deliberated, the French vigorously 
.prosecuted their designs on the other side of the moun- 
jtains. They surprised Ix)g*s Town, which the Virgi- 
.pians b^d built upon the Ohio ; made themselves masters 
of the blockhouse and truckhouse, where they found 
skins and other commodities to the amount of 20,000/. 
and destroyed all the British traders, except two who 
found means to escape. At the same time, M- de Con- 
trecoeur, with a thousand men, and eighteen pieces of 
.capnon, arrived in three hundred canoes from Venango, 
a fort they had raised on the banks of the Ohio, and ror 
duced by surprise a British fort which the Virginians 
had built pn the forks of the Monangahela, that ruGis 
into the same river. 

§ XXXV. These hostilities were followed by divers 
skirmishes between the people of the two nations, which 
were fought with various success. At length the go- 
vernors of the English settlements received ordprs from 
England to form a political confederacy for their mutual 
defence; and the governor pf New York was directed 
to confer with the chiefs of the Six Nations, with a view 
to detach them from the French interest by dint of pro- 
mises and presents of value, sent over for that purposes 
A congress was accordingly appointed at Albany, tp 
which place the governor of New York repaired, ac- 
companied by commissioners from all the other British 
settlements ; but a very small number of Indians arrived, 
and even these seemed to be indifferent to th^ advances 
and exhortations that were made by the English orator. 
The truth is, the French had artfully weaned them from 
their attachment to the subjects pf Great Britain. Ne- 
vertheless, they accepted the presents, renewed their 
treaties with the king pf England, and even demanded 
his assistance in, driving the French frpm the posts and 
possessfions they had usurped withjn the Indian terrir 
Ipries. It was inconsequence of the measures here 
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.tak^n, that colonel Washington was detached fron^ Vir- 
ginia with four hundred men, and occupied a post on 

. the banks of the river Ohio, where he threw vip some 

.works, and erected a kind of occasional fort, in hopes of 
being able to defend himself in that situation, until he 

.should be joined by a reinforcement from New York, 

.which, however, did not arrive. 

§ XXXVL While he remained in this situation, De 

. Viller, a French commander, at the head of nine hun- 

'^dred men, being on his march to dislodge Washington, 

•detached one Jamonville, an inferior officer, with a small 
party, and a formal summons, to colonel Washington, 
requiring him to quit the fort, which he pretended was 
built on ground belonging to the French, or their allies. 
So little regard was paid to thi$ jntimation, that the £ng« 
lish fell upon this party, and, as the French affirm, with- 
out the least provocation, either slew or took the whole 
detachment De Viller, incensed at these unprovoked 
hostilities^ marched up to the attack, which Washington 
for some time sustained under manifold disadvantages. 

. At length, however, he surrendered the fort upon capitu- 
lation, for the performance of which he left two officers 
as hostages in the hands of the French ; and in his re- 
treat was terribly harassed by the Indians, who pluoder- 
ed his baggage, and massacred his people. This event 
was no sooner known in England, than the British am- 

' bassador at Paris received directions to complain of it to 

. the French ministry, as an open violation of the peace ; 
but this representation had no effect, 

§ XXXVII. Both nations by this time foresaw that a 
rupture would be inevitable^ and each resolved to make 
suitable preparations. France continued to send rein- 
forcements of men and supplies of ammunition to Que- 

. bee, for the prosecution of her ambitious projects ; and 
the ministry of Great Britain transmitted salutary cau- 
tions to the governors of the provinces in North America, 

. exhorting them to join their endeavours for repelling the 
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incursions of the enemy. Such a union as seemed 
necessary for their common preservation was not easily 
effected. The different colonies were divided by dif- 
ferent views and interests, both religious and political ; 
besides, every settlement was distracted into factions, 
formed by the governor and the demagogues of the as- 
sembly ; in other words, an opposition like that in par- 
liament, and a continual struggle between the liberties 
of the people and the prerogative of the proprietor, whe- 
ther sovereign or subject. Mr. Dinwiddie, governor of 
'Virginia, having demanded a certain perquisite or fee for 
every patent he should pass for land, the assembly voted 
his demand illegal, arbitrary, and oppressive. They de- 
clared that every man who paid it should be deemed an 
enemy to his country, and sent over an agent to Lon- 
don, to solicit the suppression of this imposition. The 
representatives of the people in Pennsylvania wasted the 
time in vain deliberations and violent disputes with their 
proprietors, while the enemy infested their frontiers. 
The colony of New York was filled with discontent and 
animosity. Sir Danvers Osborne, who had been appoint- 
ed governor of this province, died immediately after his 
arrival at New York, and the instructions he had received 
were exposed to public censure. The preamble inveigh- 
ed severely against the want of duty, allegiance, loyalty, 
^nd unanimity, which had lately appeared so notorious 
in the assembly of that province, who had violated the 
royal commission and instructions, by assuming to them- 
selves the power to dispose of public mortey in the law 
which they had occasionally passed. This gentleman 
was, therefore, directed to insist upon the reformation of 
all those public abuses, and upon the establishment of a 
certain supply for the service of the government, as well 
as upon the settlement of a salary for himself. More- 
over, his majesty, in these instructions, signified his w31 
and pleasure, that all money raised for the supply and 
support of government, or upon any emergency for iiii- 
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mediate service^ should be disposed of and applied pn>- 
perly to the use for which it might be granted, by war- 
nnt from the governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the council of the province, and no otherwise : 
that, nevertheless, the assembly should be permitted, 
from time to time, to view and examine the accounts of 
money disposed of, by virtue of laws which they had 
enacted : that if any member of the council, or officer 
holding place of trust or profit within the government, 
should, in any manner whatever, give his assent to, or in 
any wise advise or concur with the assembly in passing 
any act or vote, whereby the royal prerogative might be 
lessened or impaired, or any money be raised or disposed 
of for the public service, contrary to, or inconsistent 
with, the method prescribed by these instructions, the 
governor should forthwith remove or suspend such 
counsellor or officer so offending, and give an immediate 
account of his proceedings to the commissioners of trade 
and plantations. Thfcse were peremptory injunctions, 
which plainly proved that the ministry was determined 
to support the prerogative with a high hand ; but it must 
be owned, at the same time, that abundance of pro- 
vocation had been given, by the insolent opposition 
of some turbulent individuals, who had exerted ail 
their influence in disturbing and distressing the views 
atid designs of the government. While the British 
colonies in America were, by these divisions, in a great 
measure disabled from making vigorous efforts against 
the common enemy, the administration at home began 
to exert itself for their defence. Officers were appointed 
for two regiments, consisting of two battalions each, to 
be raised in America, and commanded by sir William 
Pepperel and governor Shirley, who had enjoyed the 
same command in the last war, and a body of troops was 
destined for the same service. 

§ XXXVIII. The most remarkable incident that 
marked this year, on the continent of Europe, was the 
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conversion of the hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassd, 
who had espoused the princess Mary of England. He 
•now declared himself a Roman Catholic, and was sup- 
posed to have been cajoled to this profession by the 
promises of certain powers, who flattered his ambition, 
in order to weaken the Protestant interest in Germany. 
His father, though deeply affected by his son's apostacy, 
did not fail to take immediate measures for preventing 
the evil consequences which might otherwise have flowed 
from his defection. He forthwith assembled the states 
of the Landgraviate, in order to take such measures as 
might appear necessary to maintain the religion, laws, 
and constitution of the country ; and the prince was laid 
. under certain restrictions, which he did not find it an 
easy task to set aside. It was enacted, that when the 
regency should devolve to him by succession, he should 
not have it in bis power to alter the established laws, or 
grant any church to persons of the Roman communion, 
.for the public exercise of their feligion ; and that he 
should be excluded from all share in the education of 
his sons, the eldest of whom should be put in possession 
of the country of Hanau upon his father's accession to 
the regency of the Landgraviate. These resolutions were 
guaranteed by the kings of Prussia arid Denmark, by the 
. maritrme powers, and the evangelic body of the empire. 
^ XXXIX. The exile of the parliament of Paris, far 
.from having intimidated the other tribunals from per- 
forming what they apprehended to be their duty, served 
only to inflame the discontents of the people, and to 
animate all the courts of justice to a full exertion of their 
authority. The Chatelot continued to prosecute those 
priests, who refused the sacrament to persons whose con- 
sciences would not allow them to subscribe to the bull 
Unigenitus, even after three of their members were sent 
to the Bastile. The same prosecutions were carried on, 
an4 bold remonstrances published, by the parliaments of 
Aix and Rouen. In a word, the whole kingdom was 
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filled with such confusion as threatened a total suppres- 
sion of justice, in a general spirit of disaffection, and 
universal anarchy. The prelates, meanwhile, seemed 
to triumph in the combustion they had raised. They 
entered into associations to support each other; they 
intrigued at court, and harassed the king with insolent 
declarations, till he grew tired of their proceedings, and 
opened his eyes to the fatal consequences of their pride 
and obstinacy. He even took an opportunity of exhort- 
ing the ardibishop of Paris to act more suitably to the ' 
character of a clergyman. He recalled the parliament 
from exile, and they returned in triumph, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, who celebrated their arrival 
at Paris with the most extravagant demonstrations of 
joy ; and the archbishop, notwithstanding the king's ex- ' 
press declaration to the contrary, still persisting in coun- 
tenancing the recusant priests, was banished to Con- 
flans-8ous.Charenlon. 

\ XL. In Spain, the interest of Great Britain was so 
warmly espoused, and so powerfully supported by Mr. 
Wall, who had been resident in England, that the 
French party, though countenanced by the queen- 
mother, and sustained with all the influence of the mar-^ 
quis de la Ensenada, the prime minister, was totally 
defeated. The king being convinced that it would be 
for the interest of his subjects to live on good terms 
with England, and well apprized of Ensenada's intrigues, 
ordered that minister to be arrested and confined, and 
bestowed upon Mr. Wall the best part of his employ- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Spaniards in the West In- 
dies continued to oppress the subjects of Great Britain,- 
employed in cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras ; 
and representations on this head being made to the 
court of Madrid, the dispute was amicably adjusted be-* 
tween Mr. Wall and sir Benjamin Keene, the British 
ambassador. While the interest of Britain thus tri- 
umphed in Spain, it seemed to lose ground at the court 
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of Lisbon. His Portuguese majesty had formed vast 
projects of an active commerce, and even established an* 
East India company s in the meantime he could not 
help manifesting his chagrin at, the great quantities . of 
gold which were yearly exported from his dominions, as 
the balance due from his subjects on English commodi- 
ties. In his endeavours to check this traffic, which he- 
deemed so detrimental to his subjects, he inflicted hard* 
ships on the British merchants settled at Lisbon : some 
were imprisoned on frivolous pretences: others de- 
prived of their property, and obliged to quit the king-' 
dora. He insisted upon laying an imposition of twa 
per cent, on all the Portuguese gold that should be 
exported ; but the profits of the trade would not bear 
such an exaction. Meanwhile, there being a scarcity 
of corn in Portugal, the kingdom was supplied from 
England ; and the people haying nothing but gold to 
purchase this necessary supply, the king saw tly neces-* 
sity of conniving at the exportation of his coinf and the 
trade reverted into its former channel. 

§ XLI. On the 14 th day of November, the king of 
Great Britain opened the session of parliament with a 
harangue, which intimated nothing of an approaching 
rupture. He said, that the general state of affairs in 
Europe had undergone very little alteration since their 
last meeting ; that he had lately received the strongest 
assurances from his good brother the king of Spain of 
friendship and confidence, which he would cultivate 
with harmony and good faith. He declared his princi- 
pal view should be to strengthen the foundation, and 
secure the duration of a general peace ; to improve the 
present advantages of it for promoting the trade of his 
good subjects, and protecting those possessions which 
constituted one great source of their wealth and com- 
merce. Finally, he exhorted them to complete their 
plan for appropriating the forfeited estates in the High- 
lands to the service of the public. He probably avoided 
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meatbuiDg the encroachments of France^ that he might 
supply no handle for (Rebates on the address, which waa 
carried in both houses almost without opposition. The 
government seemed determined to humble the insolence 
of the French councils ; and this disposition was sot 
agreeable to the people in general, that they grudged 
no expense, and heartily concurred with the demands o£ 
the ministry. 

§ XLII. The commons granted for the service of the 
ensuing year 4,073,729/. one million of that sum ex- 
pressly given for enabling his majesty to augment his 
forces by land and sea. Thirty-two thousand pounds- 
were allotted as a subsidy to the king of Poland, and 
twenty thousand to the elector of Bavaria. These gra- 
tificatbns met with little or no opposition in the com^ 
mittee of supply ; because it was taken for granted, that, 
in case of a rupture, France would endeavour to avail 
harself of her superiority by land, by invading his Bri- 
tannic majesty's German dominions; and therefore it 
might be necessary to secure the assistance of such 
allies on the continent. That they prognosticated 
aright, with respect to the designs of that ambitious 
power, will soon appear in the course of this history;, 
which will also demonstrate how little dependance is to 
be placed upon the professed attachment of subsidiary 
princes. The supplies were raised by the standing 
branches of the revenue, the land-tax and malt-tax, 
and a lottery for one million ; 100,000/. of it to be de- 
ducted for the service of the public, and the remaining 
900,000/. to be charged on the produce of the sinking 
fund, at the rate of three per cent, per annum, to com- 
mence from the 5th day of January, in the year 17 56. 
The civil transactions of this session were confined to a 
few objects. Divers new regulations were made for 
encouraging and improving the whale and white herring 
fishery, as well as for finishing and putting in a proper 
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State of defence a new fort, lately boilt at Anamaboe oii 
the coast of Africa. 

^XLIIL Mr. Pitt, the paymaster-^general of the 
forces, brought in a bill, which vnll ever remain a stand* 
ing monument of his humanity. The poor disabled 
veterans who enjoyed the pension ot Chelsea-hospital 
were so iniquitoosly oppressed by a set of miscreants^ 
who supplied them with money per advance, at the most 
exorbitant rates of usury, that many of them, with their 
families, were in danger of starving ; and the intention 
of government in granting such a comfortable subsist- 
ence was in a great measure defeated. Mr. Pitt, per- 
ceiving that this evil originally flowed from the delay 
of the first payment, which the pensioner could not 
touch till the expiration of a whole year after he had 
been put upon the list, removed this necessity of bor- 
rowing, by providing in the bill,, that half a year s pen- 
sion should be advanced half a year before it is due ; 
and the practice of usury was effectually prevented by a * 
clause, enacting, that all contracts should be void by 
which any pension might be mortgaged. This humane 
regulation was unanimously approved, and having passed 
through both houses with uncommon expedition, re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

^ XLIV. Notwithstanding the unanimity manifested 
by the commons, in every thing relating to the mea- 
sures for acting vigorously against the common enemy 
of the nation, they were remarkably disturbed and di- 
vided by a contested election of members for Oxford- 
shire. It) the course of this dispute, the strength and 
influence of what they called the old and new interest, or, 
to speak more intelligibly, of the tories and whigs in 
that county, were fully displayed. The candidates sus- 
tained on the shoulders of the old interest were lord 
viscount Wenmanand sir James Dashwood : their com- 
petitors^ whom the new interest supported, and of con- 
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sequence the ministry countenanced^ were lord Parker 
and sir Edward Turner. Never was any contention ot 
this kind maintained with more spirit and animosity, or 
carried on at a greater expense. One would have ima- 
gined that each side considered it as a dispute which 
must have determined whether the nation should enjoy 
its ancient liberty, or tamely submit to the fetters of 
corruption. Noblemen and gentlemen, clergymen and 
ladies, employed all their talents and industry in canvass- 
ing for either side, throughout every township and vil- 
lage in the county. Scandal emptied her whole quiver 
of insinuation, calumny, and lampoon ; corruption was 
not remiss in promises and presents: houses of enter- 
tainment were opened ; and nothing was for some time 
to be seen but. scenes of tumult, riot, and intoxication; 
The revenue of many an independent prince on the 
continent would not have been sufficient to afford such 
sums of money as were expended in the course of this 
dispute. At length they proceeded to election, and 
the sheriff made a double return of all the four candi- 
dates, so that not one of them could sit, and the county 
remained without a representative until this ambiguous 
affair could be decided in the house of commons. About 
the middle of November, petitions being presented by 
the four candidates, as well asby the gentlemen, clergy, 
and other freeholders of the county, complaining of an 
undue election, and double return, the matter of these 
petitions was heard at the bar of the house on the 3d 
day of December. The counsel for lord Wenman and 
sir James Dashwood alleged, that they had the majority 
of votes upon the poll, and this, circumstance was ad- 
mitted by the counsel on the other side ; then they pro- 
ceeded to prove by evidence, that, after closing the 
poll, the sheriff declared the majority of votes to be iri 
favour of these two candidates, and adjourned the court 
from the 23d day of April to the 8th of May ; so that 
the scrutiny demanded, and granted on the behalf of 
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lord Parker and sir Edward Turner, could not be dis- 
cussed before the last day of the month, when the writ 
was returnable ; that the scrutiny did not begin till the 
Qth day of May, when the time was protracted by dis^ 
putes about the manner in which it should be carried on ; 
that lord Parker and sir Edward Turner were allowed to 
object, through the whole poll, to the votes on the other 
side, on pretence that their competitors should be per- 
mitted to answer these objections, and, in their turn, ob- 
ject through the whole poll to the voters for lord Parker 
and sir Edward Turner, who should, in the last place, 
have leave to answer : that lord Wenman and sir James 
Dashwood had disapproved of this method, because they 
apprehended it might induce their competitors to make 
such a number of frivolous objections, that they should 
not have time to answer one half of them, much less to 
make objections of their own before the writ should be 
returned ; that they foresaw such a number of frivolous 
objections were made, as engrossed the attention of the 
court till the 27 th day of May ; so that they could not 
begin to answer any of these objections till the 28th ; 
and the 30th, the sheriff, having closed the scrutiny^ 
made the double return. The proof being exhibited, 
the counsel insisted, that, as they had established a ma- 
jority on the poll, and demonstrated that this majority 
neither was nor could be overthrown by such an un-^ 
finished scrutiny, it was incumbent on the other side to 
proceed upon the merits of the election,«by endeavour- 
ing to overthrow that majority of which their clients 
were in possession. A question in the house being car- 
► ried to the same purpose, lord Wenman and sir James 
Dashwood objected to five hundred and thirty voters oa 
the other side, whom they proposed to disqualify. Their 
counsel examined several witnesses, to prove the par- 
tiality of the sheriff in favour of lord Parker and sir 
fidward Turner, and to detect these candidates in the 
. practice of bribery ; for whigh purpose they produced a 
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letter in their own hand-writing. They afterward pro- 
ceeded to disqualify particular voters, and summed up 
their evidence on the 21st day of January. Then the 
counsel for the other side began to refute the charge of 
partiality and corruption ; and to answer the objections 
that had been made to particular voters. They pro- 
duced evidence to prove, that customary freeholders, or 
customary holdings, had voted at elections in the coun- 
ties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wells, and 
Hereford ; and that the customary tenants of the manor 
of Woodstock, in Oxfordshire,, had been reputed capa- 
ble of voting, and even voted at elections for that county. 
In a word, they continued to examine evidences, argue 
and refute, prove and disprove, until the 23d day of 
April, when, after some warm debates and divisions in 
the house, lord Parker and sir Edward Turner were de- 
clared duly elected ; and the clerk of the crown waa 
ordered to amend the return, by erasing the names of • 
lord Wenman and sir James Dashwood. Many, who 
presumed to think for themselves, without recollecting 
the power and influence of the administration, were as- 
tonished at the issue of this dispute ; which^ however, 
might have easily been foreseen ; inasmuch, as, during 
the course of the proceedings, most, if not all, of the * 
many questions debated in the house were determined 
by a great majority in favour of the new interest. A 
great number of copyholders had been admitted to vote 
at this election; and the sheriff incurred no censure for 
allowing them to take the oath appointed by law to be 
taken by freeholders : nevertheless, the commons care- 
fully avoided determining the question, whether copy- 
holders possessed of the yearly value of forty shillings, 
clear of all deductions, have not a right to vote for 
knights to represent the shire within which their copy- 
hold estates are situated ? • This point being left doubt- 
ful by the legislature, puts it often in the power of the 
sheriff to return which of the candidates he pleases to 
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support ; for if the majority of the voting copyholders 
adheres to the interest of his favourites, he wiir admit 
their votes both on the poll and the scrutiny ; whereas, 
should they be otherwise disposed, he will reject them as 
unqualified. What effect this practice may have upon 
the independency of parliament every person must per- 
ceive who reflects, that in almost all the counties of 
England the high sheriffs are annually appointed by the 
ministers for the time being. 

§XLV. The attention of the legislature was chiefly 
turned . upon the conduct of France, which preserved 
no medium, but seemed intent upon striking some im- 
portant blow, that might serve as a declaration of war. 
At Brest, and other ports in that kingdom, the French 
were employed in equipping a powerful armament, and 
made no scruple to own it was intended for North 
America. Towards the latter end of March, sir Thomas 
Robinson, secretary of state, brought a message from the 
king to the parliament, intimating, that his majesty 
having at the beginning of the session declared his prin- 
cipal object was to preserve the public tranquillity, and 
at the same time to protect those possessions which con- 
stitute one great source of the commerce and wealth of 
his kingdoms, he now found it necessary to acquaint the 
house of commons, that the present situation of affairs 
made it requisite to augment his forces by s^a and land, 
and to take such other measures as might best tend to 
preserve the general peace of Europe, and to secure the 
just rights and possessions of his crown in America, as 
well as to repel any attempts whatsoever that might be 
made to support or countenance any designs which 
should be formed against his majesty and his kingdoms ; 
and his majesty doubted not but his faithful commons, 
on whose affection and zeal he entirely relied, would en- 
able him to make such augmentations, and to take such 
measures for supporting the honour of his crown, and 
the. true interest of his people, and for the security of his 
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dominions in the present critical conjuncture, as the exi- 
gency of affairs might require ; in doing which, his ma- 
jesty, would have as much regard to the ease of his good 
subjects as should be consistent with their safety and 
wel£ire. In answer to this message a very warm and 
affectionate address was presented to his majesty ; and it 
was on this occasion that the million wa$ granted for 
augmenting his forces by sea and land/ The court of 
Versailles, notwithstanding the assiduity and disptch 
which, they were exerting in equipping armaments, and 
embarking troops, for the support of their ambitious 
schemes in America, still continued to amuse the British 
ministry with general declarations, that no hostility was 
.intended, nor the least infringement of the treaty. 
- § XLVI. The earl of Albemarle, the English am- 
bassador at Pari$, having lately died in that city, these 
assurances were communicated to the court of London 
by the marquis de Mirepoix, who resided in England 
with the same character, which he had supported since 
his fir$t arrival with equal honour and politeness. On 
this occasion he himself was so far imposed upon by the 
instructions he had received, that he believed the pro- 
fessions of his court were sincere, and seriously endea- 
voured to prevent a rupture between the two nations. 
At length, however, their preparations were so notorious, 
that he began to suspect the consequence; and the 
English ministry produced such proofs of their insin-r 
cerity and double dealing, that he seemed to be struck 

, * The ministry ba\iog resolved to send a body of forces to America, 
to act in conjunction with the provincial troops raised on that continent, 
it became necessary that the mutiny act should be rendered more clear 
and extensive. When this bill, therefore, fell under consideration, it was 
improTed with a new clause, providing, ** That all officers and soldiers of 
any troops being mustered and in pay, which are or shall be raised in any 
of the Jiritish provinces in America, by authority of the respective 
governors or governments thereof, shall, at all times, and in all places, 
when they happen to join or act in conjunction with his majesty's British 
forces, he liable to martial law and discipline, in like manner, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as the British forces are ; and shall be subject to the 
aame trial, penalties, and punishments." 
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with astonishment and chagrin. He repaired to France^ 
and upbraided the ministry of Versailles for having mad^ 
him the tool of their dissimulation. They referred him 
to the king, who ordered him to return to London; 
with fresh assurances of his pacific intentions ; bat his 
practice agreed so ill with his professions, that the am^ 
bassador had scarce obtained an audience to communi* 
cate them, when undoubted intelligence arrived, that a 
powerful armament was ready to sail from Brest and 
Rochefort. The government of Great Britain, roused 
by this information, immediately took the most expe- 
ditious methods for equipping a squadron ; and towards 
the latter end of April, admiral Boscawen sailed with 
eleven ships of the line and one frigate, having on board 
a considerable number of land-forces, to attend the mo- 
tions of the enemy ; but more certain and particular in- 
telligence arriving soon after, touching the strength of 
the French fleet, which consisted of twenty-five ships 
of the line, besides frigates and transports, with a great 
quantity of warlike stores, and four thousand regular 
troops, commanded by the baron Dieskau, admiral Hol- 
boume'was detached with six ships of the line, and one 
frigate, to reinforce Mr. Boscawen ; and a great number 
of capital ships were put in commission. In the be- 
ginning of May the French fleet, commanded by Mr. 
Macnamara, an officer of Irish extraction, sailed from 
Brest, directing his course to North America; but^ 
after having proceeded beyond the chops of the English 
channel, he returned with nine of the capital ships, 
while the rest of the armament continued their course, 
under the direction of M. Bois de la Mothe. 

§ XLVII. On the 25th day of April, the king went 
to the house of lords, where, after giving the royal assent 
to the bills then depending;* for granting a certain sum 
out of the sinking fund for the relief of insolvent 
debtors,* for the better regulation of marine forces on 
shore, for the better raising of marines and seamen, and 
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to several other public and private bills ; his majesty put 
an end to the session of parliament by a speech, in which 
he acquainted the two houses, that the zeal they had 
shewn for supporting the honour, rights, and posses- 
sions of his crown, had afforded him the greatest satis- 
faction : that his desire to preserve the public tranquil- 
lity had been sincere and uniform : that he had re- 
ligiously adhered to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and made it his care not to injure or 
offend any power whatsoever ; but that he never could 
entertain a thought of purchasing the name of peace at 
the expense of suffering encroachments upon, or of 
yielding up what justly belonged to Great Britain, either 
by ancient possession, or by solemn treaties : that the 
vigour and firmness of his parliament, on this important 
opcasion, had enabled him to be prepared for such con- 
tingencies as might happen : that if reasonable and 
honourable terms of accommodation could be agreed 
upon, he would be satisfied, and, at all events, rely on 
the justice of his cause, the effectual support of his 
people, and the protection of Divine Providence. The 
parliament was then prorogued to the 27 th of May. 
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